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From Blackwood’s Magazine. |hasty, violent, and capricious on the earth. The 
HENRY GRATTAN.* | Singular moral condition in which Ireland has found 
herself placed, by her at once possessing the highest 


Tue descendants of a great man owe it to their| rights of political freedom, and being subjected to 
birth and their country to tell the world all that can) the severest religious slavery, alone ean account for 
be wisely known of him who has illustrated their|her perpetual political disturbance. She is the only 
name and his age. Biography conducted on this|/country of Europe in which complete freeglom and 
principle of honest purpose, and exact detail, would | complete superstition subsist side by side. She av- 
be among the most valuable legacies which could be cordingly affords the most extraordinary displays of 
devised to a nation. History is on too large a scale|the phenomena of those conflicting elements.— 
for the guidance of individual life. It is the map of| The collision of hot and cold, moist and dry, which 
an empire, where we require the topography of a/disturbs the tropics, is only an emblem of her 
village; essential to statesmen as an especial study, political atmosphere. She is in a political monsoon. 
and important to all men as the contemplation of ob-| If freedom in other lands brings out their rankness 
jeets on that large scale which enlarges the mind of | along with fertility of the soil, or if superstition 
the contemplatist, placing before us all times, and|makes some impertect atonement for the stagnation 
their memorable men, in successive galleries, through | of the people in the silence of religious discord ; 
which no man can pass without feeling his standard in Ireland even those feeble palliatives are not to be 
of human nature elevated. They want that fireside| found. T+e slave of the priest is the revolter against 
portraiture in which we see the actual features of our) the laws; the unquestioning subject of Rome is the 
own line.. The solemn stature and heroic costume) intractable rebel to Fngland ; the man whose whole 
of those figures of intellectual and physical greatness, | life is a series of prostrations to the Popish altar, 
whom the common voice of mankind has placed in| never looks but with towering defiance and arrogant 
the universal historic temple, are too remote from the} hostility towards the British throne. 
forms and habits of popular life for our personal in-| ‘The causes which produced this eminently disas- 
struction; and we long to find some models more|trous state of things, are best to be sought in the con- 
familiar to our eyes, and more corresponding to the|duct of the chief men of the country; and of those 
exigencies of our career. This is the first value of| Grattan was, beyond al] competition, the chief him- 
biography, and the writer who gives us the fullest in-|self. The * Irish Constitution” was wholly hia 
telligence of the progress, the pursuits, the difficulties | work. It had subordinate labourers, some of remarka- 
to be overcome, and the means which lead to victory, | ble vigour, and some of striking ability ; some of re- 
in a single mind, even though the career were simple, | markable dishonesty, and some, we shall not doubt, 
and the success obscure would render a service for/of unimpeachable virtue. But Grattan was the ar- 
which every man of sense must feel a debt of grati-|chitect. It is true, that his model was as unwisely 
tude. chosen, as his fabric was slightly built—that instead 
But the service is unquestionably of a higher order | of a temple he built a theatre—and that, giving way 
when it comprehends both public and private instruc-| to the fantastic fashion of his time, instead of prepar- 
tion. The history of the last fifty years of Ireland|ing the people for the calm and decorous worship of 
bears upon every page of it, the name of the subject liberty, he crowded them into his theatre to witness 
of this memoir. Whether for ultimate good or evil,|his mingled melo-drame, where tragedy and farce 
Henry Grattan was always prominent in the affairs|confused each other, until the spectators themselves 
of his country,—and that country one of the most| grew weary; the manfier retired, the weak, the wild, 
and the intoxicated only remained, until the alarm of 

* Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right|the empire was awakened by the furicus follies of the 
Hon. Henry Grattan; by his Son Henry Grattan,|scene; and to prevent the name of the constitution 
M.P. 2 Vols. 1839. jo being used as the pretext for a den of Papists 
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and rebels, the doors were shut, and the fabric was 
left to f ill by ats natural decay. 
The memory of Henry Grattan holds the highest 


pl ice in the recolle ns of Ireland. No mau be- 
f or after him has eclipse t—no man has rivaled 
—no v has ¢ I t it. The 
poy f ] S sinee day h t 
wilt « \ ‘ ¥3 3 i 
it 4 y t ‘ Ves pe f p- 
pP Ist t . Py g tainted ehar- 
acter—the brawling Tec n ot | riotism, sup- 


porting notorious selfishness—cauilty temptation to 


peasant violence, supporting the pretences of a 
pt cemaker, suc ( ims mt be seen through, 
and from that moment they must be rejected. Their 


monuments of such men are not merely built of sand, 
The natural 
puna 


Inlon sweeps them away. ne mone 


, 
' 
ument of men like Grattar watch-tower, to be 


but they are built on the sea-shor 


progress of ¢ 


washed perhaps by the tide, but to stand; in the 
season of serenity art ler mortal of the industry 


and power of the past—in the tempest, tl 


‘ obje ct to 
which the eyes of the steersman of the state are natu- 
rally turned, to discover the true bearings of their 
course, and assure them of safety. 

} 


But in this tribute to the talents of Grattan, we 
J 


must protest against giving any s 
In fact, one of the most Important lessons to be 
learned from this beok, by men who are yet to emu 
late his ability. would be to avoid his f tsteps. The 
unhappy accident of early association involved him 
in Whiggism. i 
held him in the chain, until nearly the close of his 
life. Grattan was foreed to dr go the manacies of a 


ls of a faction; while he had in- 


re to his pe litics. 


I'he public circumstances of Ireland 


partisan at the whe: 
herited fact ties I m nature to h ive moubhle a a 
triumphant chariot of his own, and led his country 
rejoicing afier him up the steep of peace and honour. 

Nor must we include in the tribute any portion of 
the authorsip before us. Mr. Henry Grattan, the 
son of a distinguished father, has only shown how 
fatal a possession may be the frailties of a man of 
talent, without the ta twhich relieved them of pub- 


lic ridicule, or the » which could fling them 





off in times requiri: lic and personal manliness. 
The fantastic an to England, the love of 
imaginary grievan even the coxcombry of the 


parental style, have been transmitted to the descend- 
ant with the most scrupulous exactn ss. In the 
father, those follies were forgotten in the first mo- 
ment when his real strength was to put forth. 
They were the mere creations of his idle hours-—the 
weeds that gathered round the trunk of the tree, but 
were swept off at the first blast of the storm. With 
the son, they have climbed and covered the whole 
tree; and will climh, tll they have brought it to the 
ground: he is all over one parasite plant. Every 
sentence which his pen drops, blisters the paper 
with bitterness against England An lrish member 
of Parliament, expressly brought in by the priests, 
he coinplains against the slavery of the Irish Papist; 
indulging in the utmost extravagance of speech, he 
tears his locks over the fettered freedom of Hibernian 
elocution; and, contemptuously aspersing all the 
political opponents of P: pery and O'*Connellism in 
England, he pronounces all the anathemas of an in- 
flaied fancy and a reckless tongue, against the 
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English injustice of charging faction with the dis- 
turbances of Ireland. 

Of his style we have no desire to say any thing. 

In the narrative of great men and things, style is 

But the style adopted by a 

t man. is a melancholy instrument in the hands 


scart ¥Y tmportant. 


" er generation, The lion’s hide that 
gs with such ease on the shoulders of Herenles, 
suffocates the attendant dwarf. Ihe truth is, that 


the genuine great man has no permanent style. 
Whatever affectations may have grown on him, they 
are matters which are altogether extraneous to his 
mind.—They disappear at the first moment when the 


interest ofhis topic awakes his powers. The loung- 


' 
ing attitude, or the mincing step, are forgotten when 
he once treads on the field. The first impulse ofa 
struggie worthy of himself, brings out all his native 


proporti ms—the muscles are sh wh, and the cox- 


comb is lost in the champion. Grattan’s chief fault 
was asiyle disfigured by antithesis; but this fault 
ilmost whol y aisa veared when he became once 
fully warmed with his subject. They were but the 
clouds which gathered over his eloquence in the hour 
of listlessness and tranquility ; but when the storm 
was up, they were drifted away before its breath. In 
his argument he is often difficult and obscure; but in 
his passion never. There all is plain; he speaks 
with a force equal to his feeling, and the fruit of his 
feeling. He is never more successful than when he 
thus abandons his mind and his cause to the ardour 


of his impressions ; to this his chief triumphs were 


due in Parliament; he never showed greater genius, 
more of that unequivocal sense of mastery within, 
which constitutes the orator, than when, letting his 
ship drive under bare poles, he steered her before th 
wind, and when all guidance seemed helpless, still 
exerted that fine science which brought her Into har- 
bour. The extraordinary questions which he earried 
in the Irish Legislature, are an evidence of the not 
less extraordinary ardour with which his passicn 

rnished him, and which still, even in the wrecks 


ind remnants of Irish legislative history, remain 


specimens of the intense fire with which he l/ess 
forged, than fused, the popular min into the wildest 
shapes of his own will. However rugged, discord- 
ant, and intractable he found the materials of party 
nd the people, he subdued them, he urged them 
into one mass, he vitrified them. We now regard 
those measures with astonishment, alike at their 
rasiiness and the frenzied unanimity with which they 
were adopted ; for Grattan’s policy was as precipi- 
tate as his eloquence was powerful. It is to the 
errors of this singular man that a Jarge share of the 
Irish disabilities for all rational government, and all 
pure religion are owing, even to this hour, when 
they seem thickening more inveterately than ever. 
But let justice be done to the memory of genius. If 
he was a mistaken prophet, he was not a willing de- 


celver. 

His imperfect science betrayed him into false 
calculations of those signs of earth and heaven which 
regulate the changes of empires. He was the politi- 
cal astrologer, fantastic in his mystery, but a believ- 
er in his own reading of the stars. ‘The oracle was 
fallacious, but it was not fraudulent; it was wholly 
the reverse of that system of determined deception 
and imposture for pay, which characterises the ora- 
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cles of Ireland in later times. The charlatans who} 


now mount the tripod, are alike gross and evil, dis- 
gusting In their aspect, and dangerous in their an- 
ncouncements. We turn from them with disdain u 
the sincere dreams and lofty credulity of the enthu- 
siast who once held the seat of the fancied inspira- 
tion, and whose language, erroneous though it be, 
still gives us images of uuborrowed beauty, and the 
majestic rapture of a brilliant, though a way ward 
mind. 

Bet we must wholly remonstrate against the views 
which these volumes give of every individual whose 
public opinions happen to fail of exact coincidence 
with those of the author. Outrageous in demanding 
his right to be heard, he insists on the silence of 
every other claim. Clamouring for the best con- 
struction of his own dubious motives, he denies that 
any man in possession of his senses can be other than 
a knave, unless he should h ippen to be a Whig; and 
plunged in faction to a depth which has palpably 
buried him from the light of common reason, and the 
benefit of commou knowledge, he deals with history 
as if it were a Papist witness, put in the jury-box to 
prove against the fact. His character of George the 
Third, for example, is a continued extravagance ; de- 
termined to be malignant, without the skill to be se- 
vere, he pours out upon the name of this best of men 
and monarchs, an expectoration of vulgar wrath, 
which naturally fails back upon his own visage. The 
simple character of the king is stamped with a suc- 
cession of brands, each effacing the other. With a 
more than womanish spirit of defamation, he alter- 
nately rails at the deceased monarch as a monster, 
and a mime; as something too fearful to approach, 
and too trifling to be worth punishment; as a Machi- 
avel on the throne, and a simpleton every where; as 
a sullen hypocrite and a senseless devotee; as the 
cause of all the national evils from the commence- 
ment of his reign, and as having no influence whatever 
beyond the range of his family and his sycophants; a 
eypher in the national sum,—a toy to be played 


he shuttlecocks of ministers—a nonentity 





with byt 
among mankind. To quote one sentence on this 
topic is, we are persuaded, as much as any reader of 
these pages will endure—* The empire was lost 
when the King was in possession of his senses, it 
was recovered only whe n he was d prive 1 of the m,”? 
This is the summary way of accounting for the Pe- 
ninsular glories, and the conquest of the universal 
enemy. 

Henry Grattan was born in Dublin, on the 3d of 
July 1746. His father was a barrister, for many 
years Recorder of Dublin, and member of Parlia- 
ment for the city from 1761 until 1766, when he 
died. It was his ill luck to have for his colleagu 
in Parliament Dr. Lucas, an individual who, havi Q 
failed in his profession of medicine, adopted the 
more thriving one of demagogue, acted as the dis- 





turber of the public peace for some years, was a pro- 
digious discoverer of grievances, and after wasting 
his life, and impoverishing his family, died, be- 
queathing to the nation a demand for the payment 
of his debts, and the pensioning of his descendants. 
As the Doctor was wholly ignorant of law, and his 
colleague, the Recorder, was a sound lawyer, they 


and common sense, which in those times had no one 
on their side. The lawyer was of course aniversally 
worsted, and, as the narrative says, suffered this 
yaltry contest to embitter, if not to shorten his days. 
ifthis be true , the lawver was as great a fool as the 
demagogue. An ancestor of Grattan had been a se- 
nior fellow of the Dublin College. His sen, Grat- 
tan’s grand-father, a country gentleman, resided near 
Quilca, Dr. Sheridan’s house, which has been made 
so familiar to us from the life of Swift. It was by 
this netghbourhood that Swift became acquainted 
with the five brothers, who seem to have been con- 
siderable favourites even with the tetchiness of the 
celebrated Dean Swift, who in a letter to Lady Bet- 
ty Germain, thus writes :— 

*“] went and told my Lord Duke (Dorset, then 
viceroy) that there was a certain family here called 
the Grattans, and that they could command ten thoue 
sand men; two of them are parsens, as you Whigs 
eall them, another is lord mayor of this city, and 
was knighted by his Grace amonth or two ago; but 
there is a certain cousin of theirs, who is a Grattan, 
though ehis name be John Jackson, as worthy a 
clergyman as any in this kingdom.” > 

A letter of Swift, applying to the Duke on behal 
of this clergy man, 1s so characteristic of his habitu- 
al oddity, as to be well worth transcribing, especi- 
ally as we do not recollect to have seen it before. 

* Dublin, Dec. 30th, 1735. 

“My Lorp,—Your Grace fairly owes me one 
hundred and ten pounds a-year in the church, which 
I thus prove: I desired you would bestow a prefer- 
ment of one hundred and fifty pounds a-year to a 
certain clergyman. Your answer was, that I asked 
modestly, that you would not promise, but grant my 
request. However, for want of good intelligence, 
ind of being (after a cant word used here) an expert 
kingfisher, that clergyman took up with forty pounds 
a-vear, and I shall never trouble your Grace any more 
on his behalf. Now, by plain arithmetic, it follows 
that one hundred and ten pounds remain, and this 
arrear | have assigned to one Mr. Jolin Jackson, a 
cousin-german of the Grattans, who is vicar of 
Santry, and has a small estate, with two sons and 
as many daughters, all grown up. [le has lain some 
years as a weight upon me, which I voluntarily took 
up on account of his virtue, piety, and good sense, 
and modesty, almost to a fault. Mr. Jackson is 
condemned to live on his own small estate, part 
whereof is his parish about four miles from hence, 
where he has built a family house more expensive 
than he intended. He is a clergyman of long stand- 
ing, and of a most unblemished character; but the 
misfortune is, he has not ove enemy to whom I 
might appeal for the truth of what I say.” 

I'he mention of the Malay family, from whom 
Grattan was descended in the female line, introduces 
an anecdote worth relating, for the benefit of those 
who are fond of civil war. “ Radical changes” 
in countries and c astitutions may be happy topics 
to round the per ds of an lunerant orator, or indulge 
the theories of a philosopher of the Reviews; but 
to those who have any thing to lose, they are terrible 
things, and even to those who have nothing to lose, 
they are not much better in the end. Sir John was 


uarrelled of course upon every possible subject.ja man of large fortune at the commencement of the 
yaa appealed to the mob, and of ceurse had them tumults in 1640, a roy alist, as was every honest man 
on his side, the Recorder appealed to common law jin the kingdom, and about that period mayor of 
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Newcastle. Being summoned to surrender by the| A man who is not happy firds his prineipal cowfort 
Ear] of Leven, at the head of the Scottish army (1644), /in painting his own disquietude.”” Those were the 
he replied, like the honourable man that he was, feelings of a philosopher of one-and-twenty ; but we 
**thathe would not betray his trust or forfeit his al-| soon find them still more strongly excited by the stil! 
legiance.”” The town was stormed, and his assail- more painful reality. His father died ; and,as it ap- 
ants were so infuriated by the spirit of his defence, pears, without sufficient reconciliation, On this oeca- 
that the general was obliged to place a guard of, sion he thus writes to his friend Broome :— 
soldiers over his house. He had another result **] am determined upon the first occasion to retire 
of the turn of popular freedom to undergo, for he with you to some country lodging, where we may 
was returned in the list of the principal persons sent enjoy each other’s society, poverty, and independen- 
to London to be tried, and was termed * that atheisti- cy. I am at present as retired as possible, perfectly 
eal mayor and governor of the town, a most pestilent unconcerned about the time to come, very little con- 
and desperate malignant, and enemy to all good- cerned about the time present; melancholy, and con- 
ness.” templative, yet not studious. I write this Jetter 
“Such,” says the biographer, “was the fanaticism from Belleamp (the family mansian), where I have 
of the times.” A fanaticism, however, which is been these three days, without any of the family, and 
copied every day of his life by his faction, and which where { intend to continue some days longer in the 
would realize its menaces with even more desperate same solitude. I employ myself writing, reading, 
fidelity. Marlay., who had been so opulent as to be courting the muse, and taking leave of that place 
called the rich knight, ** was robbed of all his fortune where I am a guest, not an owner, and of which I 
by the republicans, and sustained the still heavier loss shal] now cease to be a spectator, I tell myself by 


ofthree sons in battle: his life was spared, and it way of consolation, that happiness is not the gift of 


seems to have been the only thing that was left to any one spot, however ancient and native.” 


him. tis painful, even at this distance of time, to He adds, in the same spirit, “ perhaps the time may 
record, that this brave and sincere man was neglected come, when fortune ‘patre valentior,’ may smile on me, 
by that contemptible and selfish profligate Charles and enable my old age to resign my breath where I first 
Il. But the family evidently held a certain con- received it—Farewell.” 
sideration among the loyalists; for his son was after- At this time he wrote verses, but whatever might be his 
wards a captain in the Duke of Ormond’s regiment, poetic diligence, he was never destined to exhibit poetic 
and his grandson, a barrister, rose rapidly through power. It is a remarkable circumstance, that congenial 
the ranks of his profession, till he arrived at the us oratory and poetry seem to be, no one name on record 
Chief Justiceship of the King’s Bench in Ireland. has been eminent in both, from the days of Cicero to our 
The daughter of this distinguished public officer own; both requiring the same ardour of imagination, 
was the mother of Grattan, His sons, beginning copiousness of language, and knowledge of man and 
life with the advantages of their father’s rank. made Dature. A great gulf has lain between, which, like the 
valleys of the Andes, whose edges seem to touch, yet 
whose depths are beyond the light of the sun, seems to 
have been within reach of the easiest transit, yet is all but 
impassable. But Grattan was evidently aware that if fame 
was to be achieved by him, it was not through‘the favour of 
the nine. He writes to his friend, who had asked bim for 
some poetry, “the compositions you demand of me, are 
incorrect and illegible. My muse is at best but a slattern, 
and stumbles frequently in her passage. She visits me 
idle boy.” ‘The footman had decency enough to de- Dut seldom, and her productions are rather the efforts of 
: . i “rs. her mind, than the nature of it. When her works ar, 
cine the offiee. and little Harry Grattan, insisting on a be i a hen bs 
being sublected to the chance of sack iedignities no polishe d and rendered legible, they shall be sent to you. 
g en g . 
longer, left the echool. | The political history of Ireland, if written without either 
In 1763 he entered Dublin College, where he be. | Perversion or partiality, would be a document next in 
: . oe S . value to a true history of the Revolution of France. If 
came acquainted with Foster, afterw ards Speaker of the latter showed the vielences of the mob, the fosmer 
the. House of Commons, and Fitz-Gibbon, after-| demonstrated the basenesses of party. If the Revolution 
wards L« rd Chancellor, Polities raged in Treland found its emblem in the tiger, that, once tasting of human 
at this period. and perverted all the inconsiderate, |pjood, refused all other foo, Irish party found its natural 
all the ambitious, and all the poor, thus leaving the | .imilitude in the monkey, at once burlesque and mischie- 
common sense and common principle of the country vous, gluttonous of all that it could get, and destroying 
in a hopeless minority. Grattan, in the giddiness |) that it could not devour—ridiculous to look at, vet 
and igeorance of youth, a Whig, quarrelled with his | hazardous to play with; at once teasing and treacherous, 
father, whose better knowledge -and more mature ex- dangerous and disgusting. 
perience had made hima Tory, and the quarrel went Prom the commencement of thet century. Ireland 
— far that the family mansion was willed to another. | relieved from the intrigues of Popery, had been tlre most 
This act seems to have weighed heavily on the SON, | pacific portion of the empire. Peace was beginning to 
and to have produced a good deal of the melancholy | produce wealth ; its natural consequence. The southern 
tone which characterises his early letters — In one of | provinces were beginning to exchange their wild pastures 
those letters to an intimate friend, he writes in this |for corn fields; and the, northern, Protestant and indus- 
etrain—* If you wantmy company, | am sure I want |trious, already enjoyed an active and extensive system of 
yours. A fluctuation of sentiment, a listless indo-| commerce and manufacture. Bat this is a condition of 
lence, and the gloomy reflections that arise frou it, | things, on which, whatever spirit of evil especially urges 
make the chaos of my mind. But of this no more.|the disturbance of nations, always seems to look with 
i 


a respectable figure. One was a member « f Parlia- 
ment, another rose to he a colonel in the army, and a 
third became bishop of Watertord. 

When a boy Grattan gave a proof of his early 
spirit, by refusing to remain at a seh ol where he 
had been insulted by the master. ‘The pedant, not 
content with disapproving of his translation of a pas- 
sage in Ovid, ordered him to kneel in presence of 
the boys, and desired the footman to call him * an 
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There was also an unhappy opening all the affairs uf the realm had been thrown by the civil 


peculiar hostility, 
war, had made the length of the Parliaments wholly 


left for his incursion. ‘The political conflicts of Ireland 
had obstructed the Reformation. In those conflicts the undefined. In practice they were supposed to last during 
people had become barbarous, and the Government the life of the king; 
The factions of the country, Popish in their gations, (from 1666 they did not assemble for nearly 


but, meeting only alter long prolon- 
insecure. 
prejudices, their ignorance, and their hostility to England, thirty years,) thus virtually ceasing to exist, and, when 
had successively followed the desperate policy of allying they re-assembled, existing only for routine, the country 
Thus Ireland, was governed, as it is now, by the Parliament of England. 
On the accession of George IIL, a bill for limiting the 
duration of Parliaments for seven years was brought in by 
of whom mention has been 


themselves with the Popish continent. 
without the power‘to shake off either the yoke of Popery, 
or the influence of foreigners, was the slave of both, and 
received from both nothing but the wages of the slave— Dr. Lucas, the agitator, 
From the period when the triumphs already made. After various disappointments, the bill, 
of Elizabeth’s reign made England an empire, and thus only altered from septennial to octennial, was, in 1768, 
awoke the jealousy of the great continental kingdoms, passed into a law. On this point the agitator certainly 
Y »in his own hands; for, if Parliament were 


stripes and chains. 





Ireland was adopted by France and Spain as the means had the gam¢ 


which offered the most direct access to the very heart of 

her strength; important to alienate as an essential portion 

of British power ; and to disable, if it could not be turned 

into the instrument of actual invasion. In all the attacks 

of France and Spain on England, the first object of their 

policy was to raise insurrection in Ireland; in some 
1 


instances actual invasion was tried, and in all a spirit of 


lisaffection was sedulously sustained. The influence of 
the Popish priesthood, superstitiously p ywerful over their 
followers, was sedulously employed to do the work of 
those sovereigns of whom the Pope was the vassal, while 
he himself was the vassal of the Pope. Thus was conti- 
nued a perpetual treason by a perpetual imposture; thus 
the minister of the enemy ruled from the altar of the 
gns, and the oath of 





priest ; and thus the policy of soveré 
the hierarchy, combined to make this unhappy land the 
scene of tumults, which, excited by foreign h ystility, and 
unsubdued by foreizn pacification, made it the channel 
that it has been for five centuries. England has been 
*harged with this melancholy result—this conspiracy of 
man to defraud a great country of the bounties of nature, 
und the benevolence of Government. But she might as 
well have been charged with the torrents which the 
Atlantic clouds pour upon the land. They were, like 
those torrents, the product of her position, the offspring of 
1 great surrounding element of storm, ungenerated by her 
own narrow and simple surface, and urged by impulses 
from distant shores and sources, which, to her, were as 
unseen and inscrutable as the wind “that bloweth where 
it listeth,” and made itself known only by its foreign fury 
and its strange sound. 

Thus Protestantism, first received with joy in Ireland, 
was suddenly retarded, and finally repelled. Thus, too, 
the incursion of a multitude of sects, following in the train 
of the civil wars, seized a large share of the legitimate 
territory of the Church of England; and thus, too, 
republican ideas, adopted with republican discipline, 
suggested ideas of revolution. In all instances of British 
history, since the days of Elizabeth, the first shaft at the 
state has been pointed tothe Church. The great guardian 
f morals has been naturally assailed by the enemies of 
aws, and the desecration of the established altar has been 
held the essential step to the dismantling of the throne. 
Sectarianism was the true tempter of the revolt of Ameri- 
ca; sectarianism was the true tempter of the rebellion of 
Ireland. But immediate presence of England, the vigour 
of a powerful Government, and the existence of an 
Established Church, which, though impoverished, was 
neither ignorant nor idle, made the process essentially 
more cautious, tardy, and finally incomplete, than in the 
remote and mighty continent which England had con- 
quered from the swamp and the savage. 

The first attempt of the new-born patriotism of Ireland, 
was to shorten the duration of Parliament. Nothing 
could be more plausible; for the dislocation, into which 


to exist at all, it ought to be sent back to the country at 
intervals which would compei it to look to character; the 
true question, however, being, whether a Parliament offer 
the fittest means to govern a country at once small and 
turbulent, and whose leading classes are as ready to be 
corrupt, as its populace to be intractable. : 
The author regards this bustling personage as the 
founder of Irish liberty. With such an architect, we 
cannot wonder at the extravagance of the fabric, or the 
speed of its downfall. He tells us that Lucas was another 
Swift, but without his talents. In Lucas this spirit of 
attack “ seemed a sort of inspiration, for nothing was too 
high or too low for his resentment, or his ambition. He 
assailed every thing and every body, from the monarch 
who swayed the sceptre, down to the mayor who held the 
mace. He deemed their offences great, and his language 
was strong in proportion. He made political abuse a 
sort of trade, and made business by it, and popularity,” 


This is certainly neither an amiable character nor a 


respectable one; but it is the natural character of an 


agitator, and might be the motto for the history of the 


y 
living species. Of course this career, a hundred years 
ago, could not have been run with perfect ease; as there 
were no Papists in Parliament, the agitator was forced to 


rely upon himself and the rabble. He found a Ministry 
strong enough to stand by itself, and, being unable either 
by the desertion of a faction, or overthrow it 
ry 


to menace it 
by the arts of a public conspiracy, Lucas was declared by 
the grand juries of Dublin to be a libeller, promoting 
insurrection, and “ justifying the bloody rebellion raised in 
Ireland.’ 

They ordered his writings to be burned by the common 
hangman. The Attorney-General filed an information 
against him; the House of Commons voted him an enemy 
to his country, and ordered his arrest; the Lord-Lieute- 
nant issued a proclamation for his apprehension; finally 
the corporation disfranchised him. All this storm of 
hostility had no effect on Lucas—it was the very thing 
fora demagogue. He ran away ior a while, to show that 
he was persecuted ; but his fears of Government could 
not be very strong, when he went no further than London. 


Even there, however, he claimed the privileges of martyr- 


dom; for he dates from Westminster as “the 
place of my pilgrimage.” He naturally found England 


a more agreeable place of residence than Ireland, with all 


resent 


its discontents and disturbances gathering round his old 
age, and there he remained for ten years; but the disso. 
lution of Parliament, which took place on the death of 
George the Second, was an ill omen to Lucas. His 
restless spirit was fired again by the hope of political 
bustle. The outlawry had been now taken off, and he 
was chosen one of the members for Dublin. A seat in 
Parliament is always the most judicious object of a vulgar 
demagogue—it has stripped more asses of the lion’s hide 
than, any other contrivance on record. The vulgar 
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h answers the purpose o 


the streets, raises} mons of Ireland. ‘The noes have opposed the privi- 


rance which satisties 


H 


of the Commons of Ireland stand unimpeached.— 
Iherefore, | say, the noes have it.”’ He had a fine 
rson and a commanding voice. He delivered this 

h corresponding dignity, and the 
effect upon the House and the county was memora- 


ege; the noes have been wrong—let the privileges 


ity sentence wit 


i 
A curi us anecdote is told of this Irish Aristides. 
In the commencement of his politic 1] career he had 
be ne of the party in the House, which adopt- 
cert rinciples leed itself never to take 


Townshend soon dis- 
ibly no very difficult discovery, 


‘ b 
f breaking up the party by giving its members em- 
yment on its own terms. On this general viola- 
*t, he still considered himself boand 
by it. He went to his furmer friends and said: 
* You have broken your engagement, you have 
released me; but I shall still consider myself 
bound. I will adhere to the ecompact.. I will 
not take office; but I will never have any thing 
re to say to you.” All this is high-toned; but it 
the anecdote more intelligible, as well 
ws the sentiment more important, if the date had 
en divulged. If it was before Mr. Pery’s appoint- 

t his self-denial evidently did 

vent him, as we see, from accepting one of the 

st lucrative publie offices, which he could not have 
ytained but by the direct influence, or at least the 
y ‘quiescence of the Crown ; if it was afier, he 


vas then rich, old and a peer. The temptations of 

c { not then have n strong, and his self- 
lenial never would have been perfectly consistent 
\ : f his ease 


In 1767, Grattan came to London, and entered 
f asa studentin the Middle Temple. This 


" I aut r, In biS usual strain, pronounces 
‘sone of tl vadges of servitude worn by the peo- 
e of Ireland!’ He mits inthe next truth, that, it 
‘takes the young mind from a narrow and prejudiced 
, ends make it expand in a freer re- 
nn.” This wes 1 suppose, an object of some 
rtance to a profess! which has peculiarly to 

ith human | ies. But the author ts never 

ppy but when he can persuade himself that he 

: in a dungeon, and is surrounded by a population 
ikeys. At all events, the badge of slavery is 


very heavy one, for it may be worn or not as 
ive thinks fit—no Irish student being now 


nder any necessity of coming to the Euglish Inns of 
rt; the advantage of this coming, however, being 


so decided, that every Irish student who can afford it 
nters his name, and thereby secures the privilege of 
called to the English bar, if he should sabse- 
juentiy so desire, and the higher advantage of the 
| education which the empire can offer. 

Grattan had evidently designed himself from the be- 
nning, fora parliamentary career. He seems to have 
riven but slight attention at any time to the study of 
the law, but to have spent his evenings chiefly in 
listening to the debates In Parliament. He was for 
tunate in his period. Lord Chatham was then in his 
full vigour, pouring out that impassioned oratory 


which constituted an era in the senate. In the in- 
! 


insult} tervals of those studies, he seemed to have kept up 
. Said, ** This is|a considerable correspondence with his friends. We 
m-| wish that more of these letters could have been pro- 
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cured. They are often fantastic, but they are always 
written with elegance, and sometimes with feeling. 
Some of his theories were speedily contradicted by 
his practice. He thus speaks of matrimony, in a 
letter to his friend Broome: ** Our friend Macawley 
seems happy in the cunnubial state. He speaks as 
a man attached and contented ; and like a missionary 
of Hymen he preaches his dominion to all. I am 
too well acquainted with my own inequalities, as 
well as too poor to receive the yoke. You and [, in 
this, as in most other things, perfectly agree. We 
imagine woman too frail a bark for so long ands 

tempestuous a voyage as that of life.”” But this was 
the reasoning of a philosopher of one-and-twenty. In 
a few years after, when he grew wiser, he ventured 
on this perilous state. He married a woman of beau- 
ty and character, and continued, we believe an at- 
tached husband and fond father to the end of his 
days. The loss of one of his sisters, for whom he had a 


strong affection, drove him for a while from London 


to solitude. He took shelter in the shade of Wind- 
sor Forest. Politics, which in London had been 
his study, were here his solace. His oratorical la- 
bours were so constant, that at one of the places 
where he resided with his friend Day, afterwards an 
Irish Judge, the landlady imagined that he was de- 
range d; and she complain 1 that ** the gentleman used 
to walk up and down in the garden the grea 
of the night, talking to himself, and though 





constantly addressing one Mr. Speaker; that it was 
not possible he could be in his senses, and she there- 
fore begged that his friends might take him away ; 
and that, if they did, she woyld forgive him all the 
rent that was due!” 

We have a letter from Judge Day, as late as 1838, 
mentioning some particulars of this period. Am 
other matters, he mentions—* We lived in the 


same chambers of the Middle Temple, and took 
house in Windsor Forest, commanding a bea 
prospect. He delighted in romantic scenery. Be- 
tween both, we lived together three or four years, the 
happiest period of my life. When he resided i 


Windsor Forest, he would spend whole moonlight 


nights rambling and losing himself in the thickes 
plantations; he would sometimes pause and addres 
a tree in soliloquy, thus early preparing himself | 

that assembly which he was destined to adorn.”” He 
then states the commencement of his knowledge of 
that Dr. Patrick Duicuenan, with whom his afte: 
life was one long political quarrel. Duiguenan was 
a man of rough manners, but of strong understand- 
ing and extensive knowledge. Having obtained a 
fellowship in the Dublin Uuiversity, he practised in 
the ecclesiastical courts, where he ultimately be- 
came a judge. Though he married a Roman Catho- 
lic, and in respect for the feelings of his wife fre- 
quently admitted Roman Catholic pries 
table, in public life he exhibited the most determined 
resistance to the encroachments of Rome. His 
learning made him a peculiarly formidable opponent; 
and the brilliant tropes and pathetic appeals of the 
advocates of emancipaticn, were terribly trampled 
down by his knowledge of Romish councils and de- 
crees. T’o the last, he opposed reason to eloquence, 
and learning to delusion. His arguments were un- 
answerable, and therefore attributed to prejudice. 
his learning was solid, and therefore passed hy as 
obsolete. He had the merit of resisting, when all 


ts to his 


lreigns in Ep 


jothers gave way; of sustaining the truth, when it 
|was the fashion to panegyrize falsehood; and of 
warning his country against the dangers of emanci- 
pation, when the whole mob of philosophers and 
politicians, the aspirants for place, and the seekers 
after popularity, were clamouring for it as the pana- 
cea for the “expiring Constitution.” The name of 
Duiguenan was, of course, a mark for religious and 
political obloquy. But it was where the religion 
was superstition, and the politics were Jacobinism. 


No man in his own time was able to disprove his 
irguments, as, unhappily, no man in ours can doubt 
the sagacity of his predictions. He was a clear- 





he ided, accomp! shed, and vieorous sche r, a Sound 
lawver, nda rational patric t. He died, with the re- 
rrets of many good, many learned, and many wise 
nen; and his memory deserves all the honour 
which ought to be given to powerful championship 
nthe riotte IS Canse 

A note to Judge Day’s letter mentions a cireum- 
stance which he supposes to have been the origin of 


between Grattan and Duigue- 


ian. It was at the Temple that they first met. He 


1e continued hostility 


ntr luced them to « i other, and Dui venan, In- 
tending to please Grattan, uttered a furious philippic 
wainst Dr. Lucas, knowing that his father the re- 


rder had been his « pp 


ponent. But Grattan defend- 
ed Lucas, and thought that 1 been hardly 


treated by the Irish Governme ‘he conversation 





vrew warm—they further dil’ on those Impor- 
gative and the people; Grattan 
ied, and Day was “afraid that he would have at- 
tacked Duiguenan.”” However, they parted, and in 


the evening Grattan came to the Grecian Cotlee- 


tant topics, the prero 
i 


ouse, Where they used to 1 witha y sword 
ath sid D) enan did I j ippear- 
ince t he w a poem ¢ ‘ G an’s 
e with his sv 1 It v ( ‘ ; Day 
=] ved itt As t ; } y e liue- 
rot { I »> th ( 
“ Perha says the » “ety ving to this 
ifling ident that t W ‘ ed, 
whi f spla | t Dui- 
rue van’s ¢ rat | Fy 
Bu i tive was W } ae 
sistent \ n e cn cle ! i i l a 
nore § lent is — iv LV l ly, 
ol poll ‘ | t S—oOy}) site Vv ws on the 
inost important subjects of i ment 
CGratian had ¢ y formed his a pathy to the 


powers that be. In 1768, he thus exults over th 
Irish Parliament; “lam glad that sink of prostitu- 
tion, the Irish Parliament, is to be drained wc enul- 
ally. This wil! control it, if it cannot ame nd, and 
may improve What isin the last stage ol trelaction, 


uid cannot char ve wiihout being Dbett red.”’ lle 
then turns his wrath upon both Ir d and England 
with the same bitterness of rebuke, and the same 
pointed vigour which constituted the language of 


his Parliamentary life. 


* The old cour party, that have 


pendiencers for so many ages, honour the cause 
they forsake, and, like the black train of physic, in- 
form the neigh ourhoud of their patien ‘s healta by 
their dep irture. The same barteri J, the Sate Ve- 


nality which you mention as cowmencing in lreland, 
land with avowed dominion.” The 


J 
instance which he gives of the Corporation uf Ox- 
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ford, is curiously put. “This corporation,” says 
Grattan, ** had sold its representation. Being brought 
before the House of Commons, it made no defence, 


and, being committed to jail, it sent a declaration of 


penitence, concluding, however, at the same time, the 
sale it was punished for attempting. ‘This is aston- 
ishing; that no further penalty is inflicted on this 
bold prostituted body is more so.”” 

His fondness for the picturesque is conspicuous in 
his early letters. Of the ceuntry around Sunning 
Hill, he says, in another letter—*“ The country T am 
in is most beautiful. There is an antiquity and 
wildness in the woodlands here, infinitely surpass- 
>met with—whole tracts of country 


Ing wi 
covered with nature, without the least interval of art. 
These are the forests of which Pope has sung with 
so much elegance, and which has been a sanctuary 


as well as a theme to the masters of poetry. 

In another letter to his friend Broome, he mentions 
his having been present at a memorable Parl:amen- 
tary debate, and givesa slight sketch of the principal 
speakers. The intent and tendency of the motion 
was to obtain from Parliament a promise of support 
for Lord North. 

‘« Lord North, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a 
man versed in state mystery and little versed in 
finances, spoke indefence of the Court, in a manner 
Impetuous, not r apid ; full of cant, not melo ly , de- 
served the eulogium of a fervent spe ker, nota creat 
one. Grenville, on the part of the Opposition, was 
peevish and wrang'ing, and provoked those whom he 
could not defeat. Burke, the on/y orator I have yet 
heard in the Honse ot Commons ind the character 
arises from his matter, noi his delivery,) was im- 


petuous, oratorical, and undaunted; he treated the 
Ministry with high contempt, and displayed with 
most animated derision their schemes and purposes.” 
Some of those letters give me lancholy traits of 
his mind. * There are times,”’ he writes, “(at least I 
fee] such,) when we lose every pleasing sensation; 
when our relish is suspended, and sel f-dissatisfaction 
becomes the state of the Intellect At times like 
these, | dare not write to you is friend Broome) 
and be sure, whenever I am guilty of delay, not my 
regard but my mental economy is impaired. * * * 
] have moments (I dare say you have them also) of 
despondeney, regret, apathy, und the rest of that 
deadly train that disturbs our peace and defeats our 
They do not continue long, burn without 


purposes, 
cause, without cause they vanish.”’ He then touches 
on his general reading, and gives sketches, striking 
but one-sided, of the English historians. “ I have 
lately dipped a little into E glish history, Lord 
(Clarendon is amusing and instructive, but culpable 
in his language, his method, and his partiality. Bur- 
; his knowles dae exten- 


net is vain and unclassica 

sive. hia understanding contemptible.”’ Those were 

young opinions. In his maturer age he micht have 
" f 


pronounced Clarendon deficient tn method, but he 


must have acknowledged the dignity of his thoughts 


His History is 


the “monument of English loyalty. The ine legance 





the manliness of his principles. 


of Burnet’s stvle is beyond dispute, but his “ vani 
ty’ is a love of giving his authorities for truth ; his 


onclassicalitv is a love of tel ing things as he heard 
them; and the fertileness of his understanding ts to 


be discovered only in his having given us the best} 
taxation; nothing could be more natural than such a 


«history of his period’ extant in literature. 


But of Hume he says, “He is the only author who, 
from his abilities and compass, deserves the title of an 
English historian. Lord Bolingbroke has a rapidity that 
gives him sometimes a real, and always a seeming, 
|superiority over those against whom he contends; his 
j\language is strenuous, his censure presumptuous, his 
|spirit prodigious, his affectation of language great, his 
| affectation of despising still greater. Next to Moses, Plato 
seems to be his great detestation.” But, captivated as 
}Grattan was by the flow and fervour of this eminent 
|apostate’s style, he had sagacity enough to see his hollow- 
ness. “Pity he should so desert the doctrine which he 
lsets out to inculeate; and that he should fear to avow 
conclusions he seems so fairly to have deduced.” It is 
curious that, with all his admiration for the style of 
Bolingbroke, he adopted one directly the reverse, and, 
with all his scorn for his principles, he made him his 
political master, 


In this year Grattan lost his mother. Her death 
overwhelmed him with sorrow. We quote some of his 
expressions, for the benefit of those who think that genius 
is something too lofty to stoop to the domestic affections. 
Gratian was certainly not of the present school of magni- 
ficent misanthropy, which makes elevation of mind consist 
in contempt for all labours but those of shaking states or 
trampling on public morals—an elevation not unlike that 
ef men who ascend mountains, and at once leave human 
nature below, and place themselves in chillness, barrenness, 
and solitude. Possessing the most remarkable talents, and 
talents especially for public life, no man seems to have 


felt more fondly for his family. His language on the 
death of his father, who had used him with unfatherly 
harshness, is far from any vunfilial retribution. His 


language on that of his mother, who, by an indolence, or 
an oversight equally cruel in its consequences, had died 
without a will, thus allowing a landed property, which 
she had intended for her son, to go out of the family, is 
ardently aflectionate. Thus actually disinherited by the 
peevishness of one parent, and virtually disinherited by 
the carelessness of another, he appears never to have 
revenged his undoubted wrongs on the memory of either. 
Of his mother he writes in some memoranda, which seem 
to have been compose d to give vent to the outpourings of 
his mind. “ You were the only woman in the world who 
loved me; the love you bore me, the thousand kindnesses 
I have received from you, your tenderness, your anxiety, 
your liberality, your maternal concern for me, are a most 
ulecting and wounding consideration. To remember 
these obligations with the gratitude they deserve, makes 
your death insupportable. Your good sense, your meek- 
ness in misfortune, your fortitude in fering, the judicious 
love you distributed among your children, your generous 
negligence of yourself, place you among the first of 
women. A thousand amiable instances of your virtues, a 
thousand mutual obligations that interwove our affections, 
crowd on me, and afflict me. Your incomparable quali- 
ties torment me now, though I was formerly proud to 
recollect them. Heaven forbid that you should only live 
in the memory of those who knew your virtues, and that 
such merit should have no reward but the tears and 
admiration of those that survive you!” 

From the commencement of his life at the Temple, 
Grattan had evidently intended to adopt the career of 
politics. He was dazzled by Lord Chatham’s celebrity, 
and thought all beneath Parliament contemptible. But 
he found either his original direction, or his principal 
excitement, in a speech made by a minister against the 
doctrines which he so strenuously made his own. George 
Grenville was the minister who first proposed American 
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proposal. The American establishments were paid out of 
the English revenue—what could be more just than that 
America should pay for them, if she could 1—yet it was 
against this demand that she rebeiied. Grattan says. 
“When I went to London to the Temple, the first ps rson 
I heard speak was George Grenvillé. He talked of 
American taxation, and of the indisputable law of the 
realm, which gave that right, and he extended this to 
Ireland. It made a great impression on me, and | felt 
very much at the time. I recollect taking great pains to 
answer him. I wrote a reply, which I thought was very 
good, and with much care; bat it touched every point 
except the question—it stood clear of that. However, 
this had a great effect upon me, and was of much service. 
It impressed upon my mind a horror of this doctrine; and 


} . . 
I believe it was ywing to this speech of Ge ree Grenvil 








8, 





that I became afterwards so vs ry active in my opposition 
to the principles of British government in Ireland.” 
Through his uncle Colonel Marlay, he was introduced to 
William Gerard Hamilton, Secretary to Lord Halifax, 
and Lord-Lieutenant in 1761. This was single -specch 
Hamilton, whom Walpole thus described, in his amusing 
and graphic style, in 1755. 


“Young Mr. Hamilton,” says Walpole, who was! 


present, “ opened for the first time in behalf of the entrea- 
ties, and was at once perfection. His speech was set, and 
full of antitheses, but those antitheses were full of argu- 
ment; and he broke through the regularity of his own 
composition, answered other people, and fell into his own 
track again with the greatest ease. His figure is advan- 
tacveous his voice strong ] clear, his Inanner spir ted, 
and the whole with the ease of an established speaker. 
You will ask what could be beyond this? Nothing, but 
what was beyond whatever was, and that was Pitt!” In 
December following, Mr. Hamilton was rewarded with a 
seat at the Board of Trade; in 1761, he was appoirited 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and for many 
years held the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer of 
that kingdom. He died in 1796. In one of his letters to 
Mr. Calcraft, 1764, he writes: “It is thought that the 
move as to Ireland is still in agitation; this is all the 


news of the day. I need not tell you I am not so situated 


as to have any other information, nor do I wish it. La 


summer has convinced me that hoolzs are the true thin 


, . . , j 
lo abide by. Vy full intention is to follou ) exam- 


. ” 
if business. 


ple, and to leav 

Grattan’s mind in carly life, exhibits the most way 
ward sensibility. He writes to a friend, in excuse for 
some interruption of their correspondence: “ Forgive my 
tardiness, and pity the indisposition of my mind, instead 
2 thon- 


of reproving my delay. The breast. tl 
sand discordant passions; now intoxicated with company, 


ie slave of 


now saddening in solitude; sometimes disturbed with 
hope, sometimes depressed with despair, and equally 





ravazed with each ; disgusted often, and often presipitately 
enamoured—all this makes me poor in my own esteem, 
and seem unkind in y« . 

I live in the Temple, 
chambers, that promote study. If ever we meet, we shall 
talk of these times with more happiness than we have 
passed through them 

He at last arrived in Ireland, where he had determined 
to fix himself, and to strike a bold stroke for that renown 
which he conceived was to be found only in political life. 
In 1770, he writes to his friend Day: “Ireland has been 
the scene of action the foregoing part of this winter 
There has been no winter in which party has more 
fluctuated. At one time the independent men, as they 
call themselves, inclining to Government, and threatening 
to defeat the Speaker; at another time supporting the 
” 





and have taken convenient 
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Speaker, and casting the balance against Government. 
Lord Townshend was rather despised than hated till this 
late measure. 


} 


“I shall soon be in England: I am tired of Dublin, 


with all its hospitality, and all its claret. Upon out 
arrival, it seemed a town hung In mourning, swarming 
with poverty and idléness. We feel relaxation growing 
upon us as soon as we artive, and we catch tl 
sloth of the luxurious capital.” 

With all his passion for Ireland, he was still strongly 
attached to England 

In another letter he says,—“I am impatient to return 
to England: the splendid and the enrapturing scenes of 
nm. I have heré 


ie epiden KK 


Londen begin to wanton in my itmaginati 
reputable friends, and am myself not totally without 
credit; and yet, such is the perverseness of our nature, | 
um impatient to become an obscure character in another 
country. 

Among the rest of his acquamtances was Boyd 
who was so fre quently SUS pe cted of being Junms. In 
later years, an application was made to Grattan to 
know his opinion on the subject. Being unable to 
write, Mrs. Grattan, at his dictation, replied as fol 
owe? — 


“ Sra,—Mr. Grattan not being able to write, desires 


me to answer the letter you did him the honour to 
send. He does not recoliect any fact which, at the 

him to think that Mr. Boyd 
was the author of *Junius, or connected with that 
publication. Were Mr. Boyd * Junius,’ it was 
wholly without Mr. Grattan’s knowledge. J/is una 


derstanding was very considerable, his memory as- 


time Or since, Incithned 


tonishing, and his literary powers very great; but 
whether he thought proper to e7re them the style a 
cast of Junius’s composition, 1s what Mr. Grattar 
He wishes every 


cannot possil ly undertake to say. 
‘ 


snecess to Mrs. C.’s work, as it is the account o 
person (whether Junius of not) whose life and tale 


were an ornament to letters, and ! death an irre 


trievable loss. 

A snosequent application was n 
himself. in PS805, to know whether } 
wthor, which he thus answered :— 

‘+ Sin,-—I can frankly sure vou | know nothing 
of * Junius’ except that | am not the aut! a When 


lant began, |} was a hoy, and knew nothing of 
polities, or the persons concerned in t in. i am, 
sir, not Junius, but your good wisher and obedient 
servant, ; Henry GRratran.” 

Of the often-contested question of the authorshi 
f Jun the writer ol the present ve ines savs, tha 
Flood, who had been stispected. could not have been 


the author, if it were only for the simple eir¢umstanee 
that a letter of Sir William Draper, dated the 17th of 
February 1769, was answered by Janius on the 21st 


Flood being at that time in Ireland, and it not be Ing 





vossible for him tohave written a reply, and publish- 
ed it in London within the space of four days. Crat- 
tan’s own opinion was, that the letters were of the 


Surke school. and that Burke was the prime mover 
if not the writer. He said: “ There is nothing in 
the passage of Burke, where he alludes to Junids, on 
the subject of ex-officio informations, that might 
have been spoken by a person who had written 
Junius. I know ud 

very speech that night, and Boyd told me there wae 
nothing he said then that would make him believe 
he had not written Junius. On the contrary, lL inclirte 


Boyd heard Burke make that 
















































































to think, from the manner he spoke, that he did write 
it. Gerard Hamilton also said to me—If I was to 
die to-m w unless | could tell who wrote Junius. 
] would lay my head quietly on the pillow to night 
—‘ it was Burke.’ ” 


still se i but ¢ mjectures—no evidence was 
offered then, nor has been offered since. In those 
days, Burke’s brilliancy dazzled every one. and bis 
Tinie powers were supposed to give him the mastery 
ol every style; but we are probably no bette r capaole 
of ascertaini 1 se powers than in his own day. 
We have | his works before us, afford ng a different 
standard from that of a few fine Spe eches heard in 
the H se, r turned into occasional pamphiets. 
With the volumes of Burke and the letters of Junius 
placed side by side, the difl nee of the styles is 
{ mental. The clain Sir Philip Franeis have 
been, Within these few years, strongly urged ; but he 


never urged them himself; he neve r acknowledged 
the letters; and, at an interval of fifty years, we cat 
imagine no reason, of either fear or loyaity, which 
aye Indisposed the temperament of Francis t 
decline so strong a title to political and literary fame. 
Few other candidates have appeared; hone of them 
made good their title. ‘The secret was said to be in 


an iron chest in Lord Grenville’s custody ; his lord- 





Ship has since d ed, and we presume all his chests 
have been opened, but the secret has not made its 
appearance. llowever little it may be worth, it is 
certainly the best kept secret on record. 
In the midst of political tumult, the native propen- 
ity for yment exhibited itself in Ireland. Private 
theatricals were the fashion; the principal nobility 
opened their houses to these entertainments, and the 
ef Parliamentary pers ges were the performers. 
The celebrated Flood, the first man in the Irish 
Parliament, was a capital tragedian. Grattan wrote 
| nd tl hands est belles of 1 aay 
[ I ens and chan ids In one of hi 
tiers, Grattan mentions, with regret, bis having lost 
the sigh gly l'amerlane,”’ in which one of the Lrish 
graces, * the « ughter of Sir Wil lam Montg nery. 
played He spoke of lt as *“*a most magnificent 
sper lhose three Jadies were remarkable for 
Wit and beauty. One of them was married to thé 
viceroy e other two t ven of rank in Ireland. But 
it e were tw Still more celebrated beauties, wh 
seem to have astonished Eno —the Gunnings 
One was 1 to the Earl of Coventry, t othe 
to the Duke Hami flerv s to the Dul 
f Argyle, yet thus \ chess. she died at the 
e ol twenty-seve! Their uty was ast ishing 
or at (east its ¢€ cis were s \W\ al pre e says, “ 
on tne ma ge of the Di ess ! Hiamilton, ¢ \“ 
flocked to see her. and that seven hundred persons 


sat up all night round the inn in Yorkshire whe 
she slept, that they might see her as she went int 
her carriage in the morning. The duke was so an) 
ious to have the ceremony performed, that he w 

t wait till day, but was marri with a ring of the 
bed curtain, at half-past tw e at night. in May 2 
cl pel. The Countess of ¢ oventry mace erself 
memorable by the ’ ele of her remark to Georve the 
second. Hlis Majesty asked her whether she liked 
masquerades! Her auswer was, ** That she did not 
that she was tired of sights; and that the only one 
she wished to see was a coronation.” 


‘ } ' 
But this remark, which in any instance would 
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have been the most terrible of blunders, passed off 
with the beauty and the wit as the most piquant of 
ill pleasantries. 

In the mean time, politics were in full glow 
in Engtand. Wilkes’s affairs had embroiled the 
King with the Minister, the Minister with the Par- 
liament. and the Parliament with the nation. The 
aunals of popular government, fertile as they are in 
folly, never exhibited in a stronger light the scanda- 
lus ease with which popularity may be obtained, 
common sense defied, and the national interests haz- 
urded, where the appeal is made tothe mob. Wilkes 
was a notorious profligate in every condition of life— 
in polities as well as in morals; despising the popu- 
lace, he flattered them into insurrection; lating th 
Opposition, he i trigued with them for power; scoll- 
ing at public delusion, he used it to the last. Sul 
this culprit, for his re klessness amounted tomany a 
crime, failed in obtaining his original object however 
—he never rose above the rabble. Disappointed in 
all his hopes of personal ambition, he was glad to 
creep, at the close of his days, into a city sinecure— 
to have his jest, his dinner, and his pay, among the 
aldermen. He was compelled to see the Government 
which he had insulted still exist in defiance; the 
King whom he had vilified grow in nations! esteem 

s in vears; and, while he himself sunk into an 
obscure and degenerate old age, his name degenerat- 
ed into a national scoff, and his history quoted only 
1S a Warning against popular absurdity. 

In one of Grattan’s Jetters he mentions his having 
seen some of those sigus ol the time. *“* I shall only 
tell you that on Tuesday night Mr. Wilkes went 
privately from prison ; and that on Jast night the 
whole town was illuminated. Every thing was ap- 
prehended; but J] have heard of nothing that has 
been done by the | ypulace. The re were many 
houses not illuminated, and they did not suffer. The 
night was more tranquil than those of his election.” 

lie then speaks of the man who eclipsed all others 
of his day. and of whom Grattan seems never to have 
thought without wonder. * Lord Chatham’s abili- 
ties are restored to their ancient reputation. His 
violence, I hear, is surprising. The Ministry call 
him mad; Opposition call him supernatural ; and 
lal ruld men call him r uther oulra get us.” 

When we recollect the extraordinary public activity 
which occupied Grattan’s whole life fr m his entrance 

Parliament, the eager interest with which he 


plunged into all the political stonns, and the intense 
toil with which he must have conducted Opposition 
n the House of Commons for so many years of 
nxiety and even of personal hazard, we may be 
stonished at the listlessness and despondency of 

; mind in the most animated period of haman 
ile 


But it is not to be overlooked, that such feelings 
seem to have belonged to almost every man who has 
been destined to make a coaspicuous figure in the 
larger movements of life. In this spirit Cesar wept 
when he saw the statue of Alexander, and disdained 
himself for having done so little at an age which, in 
the dead hero, had been sufficient to subvert one em- 
pire and found another. In our own time Nelson, 
before he rose to command, was the most fretful of 
;}men. Napoleon, in early life, was miserable; com- 
|plained of the miseries of mactivity ; and, in the 

profligate but expressive phraseology of his period, 
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declared, even when at the height of power, that he 
was like the devil, always wretched unless he was 
busy; the good or evil, probably, being no question 
with this copy of the great Agitator of mankind. But 
those traits are worth preserving, not merely as 
sketches of mind, but as pointing out to others the 
true mode of converting despondency into hope, and 
turning great powers from being the tormentors into 
the stimulants of the mind. He writes from W ind- 
sor in 1770, like a man about to drown himself from 
mere weariness of existence :— 

“TI write this letter from the dullest solitude which 
even I have ever experienced. You know my mind has 
ever had a hankering after misery. I have cultivated 
that defeat with astonishing success, and have now re- 
fined my mind into the most aching sensibility umagin- 
able. I have been of late much alone, in a beautiful 
situation, but a disagreeable cendition, so much so, that 
it has overcome my taste for books, my passion for writ- 
ing, and my attachment for rurality. I call upon you ia 
my miserable moments to arouse your declining friend, a 
prey to his caprice. J know of no panacea for my mind 
but you . . . . The fact is, I have no resolution, 
and in solitude feel the most frivolous incidents as great 
calamities. My mind stagnates in retirement, and a as 
of adversity circulates in uneasiness all over it. 

When the devastation I speak of will suffer me to aj pply 
to nobler objects, and to soar a little above the does of 


the earth, I am not entirely amiss in the pursuits of im-| 


provement.” 

The fact was, that a man with this kind of sensibility 
should not have gone to the shades of Windsor Forest, 
as he did, in the gloomy month of November, when th 
sight of a tree suggests nothing but the idea of being 
suspended from its branches. The streets of London, 
with all their smoke, their mire, and their noise, would 
have done him more good than a forest of nightingales. 
Yet he evidently revives when he talks of politics—the 
languid philosopher becomes a man. The unpopular 
Ministry at this time were kept in existence not by their 
own strength, but by the feebleness of their adversaries. 
alone kept them in their places :— 
isin a languid and a divid- 


The “ vis inertia 
‘ Opposition,” says Grattan, “ 
ed state. Death has not spared it. 


parture was a tremendous blow he was an able finan- 


Mr. Grenville’s de- 


cier, with a contracted but a shrewd mind; the object of 
the prejudices and hopes of many a man who had some 
portion of English principle. He 
His death was lamented by Barre, who 


died on the first day 
of the session. 
was great that day. His boldness and his fury were en- 
gaging, and his military character was sustained with 
warmth and success.” 

Grattan, on his arrival in Ireland, instantly connected 
himself with Opposition, who were then violently attack- 
ing Lord 'Townshend’s government. A succession of 
letters in newspapers was their first display. Among 
those contributions was “ The Character of Lord Chat- 
ham.” On its being shown in MS., Langrishe observed 
that they should not let that go, (be lost.) “But how 
shall we introduce it?” said Flood. Langrishe playfully 
replied—* I'll settle it: we'll put it in a note, as if from 
Dr. Robertson. He is going to publish a new edition of 
his America—that is Chatham’s subject. So we shall 
say, we have been favoured with this character of th 
champion of the colonies.” The idea amused them 
and many persons afterwards looked for the character in 
Robertson’s volumes, and of course were surprised at 
their disappointment. 

Langrishe was a happy specimen of the Irish gentle- 
men of past days) He was a man of talents cultivated 


jby the habits of association with the best society, and 
strengthened by public life; a patriot, so far as to wish 
well to the general advancement of the country, but 
without taking any share in the violences of party. The 
habit of the time was a pleasantry which softened the 
asperities of politics; the care of nations not having yet 
sunk into the hands of the mob, or of the coarse and 
sullen villains who play the mob into each other’s hands, 
and barter the menaces of the rabble for power. Some 
of Langrishe’s pleasantries are still remembered. On one 
occasion, when riding with Lord Townshend through 
the Phenix Park (the Hyde Park of Dublin,) the vice- 
roy complained of the negligence of his predecessors in 
leaving this place of public recreation in a swampy 
state—“ Oh,” said Langrishe, “ they had too much to do 
in draining the country !” 


“ Which do you think, Langrishe, the best history of 
Ireland?” was once asked. The answer was prompt.— 
‘ The continuation of Rapin” (rapine. 


Townshend was clever, but a 


rough soldier; vain, but 
steady to his purpose of controlling Irish party; a man 
ol ple usure, but eager in grasping at every object of dis- 
tinction. He had exhibited his avidity for honours in a 
rather too hasty manner in the Canadian war. On the 
death of the heroic Wolf , Townshend, inpatient to ob- 
tain the reputation of the conquest, accepted the surren- 
der of the town. But for this piece of presumption he 
was obliged to make a written apology to General Monck- 
ton, who had succeeded Wolfe, and was superior officer 
When the latter, on his return to Eng 
land, attended the levee, George II. turned away from 
him in marked displeasure. But Charles Townshend, 
his brother, pushed himon until he got the King to speak 
to him, which, however, was not accomplished without 
difficulty. 


to Townshend. 


One of the prominent characters of these volumes, and 
of his time, was Henry Flood. He is recorded as “the 


rst who introduced oratory into the House of Com- 


fi 


mons.” He was an excellent man for 
His knowledge enabled him to attack, and his powers of 


party—ever re ady. 


satire gave him great advantage in reply : quick, sharp. 
a good debater—for, even if defeated, he re- 
] 


and severe 
turned undaunted to the charge, and renewed the con- 
test with surpassing perseverance. He was a great mas 


ter of logic, which, though it sometimes tires, yet in the 


case of his hearers procured him great iiration; for 


the Unive sity, accustomed to syllog sims, poured forth its 
numerous and ardent hearers, who conferred upon him 
the palm of oratory. His spirit, his passions, and his 
strength of mind, overcame all lesser defects ; and when 
he grew strongly animated, and his temper somewhat 
ruffled, he bore down all before him. He always improv- 
ed as he proceeded in the debate, for he had no superior 
in the art of disputation; so that his second speech was 
always better than his first, and when he made a third, it 
was superior to either. 

Flood was made for public life. He came into Parlia- 
ment in the vigour of life, in his thirtieth year, at a 
period auspicious for commencing a public career—the 
{first vear of the reign of George III. Educated for the 
bar, and thus possessing the true ground-work of Parlia- 
mentary knowledge ; opulent, for he possessed five thou 
}sand a-year, a sum which in Ireland was equivalent to 
fifteen thonsand in this country and at the present time ; 
a vigorous student, an accomplished scholar, a keen 
| politician ; full of the determination to make himself con- 
spicuous in public life, and adding to those qualities the 
essential of a political leader in lreland—the most reck- 
less disregard of persona! danger—Flood was formed by 














ature and by art to be the Parliamentary chieftain of 
nis country 
4mong the unhappy singularities which have long 


lrawn the line between Ireland and civilisation, duelling 


was prominent. “ Be ready with the pistol!” was the 
precept of an Irish Polonius to his descendant. The re- 
suit of this barbarian practice was the presumed neces- 
sity, on the part of every public man, of “ drawing blood 


Flood, when in the height of his career, however, was 
called into the field by a private quarrel. The families 
of the Agars and Flood had a private feud for some time, 


arising out of a Parliamentary contest for a borough, the 





fruitful source of quarrel among the idle patriots of Ire- 
land. The ¢ r Agar had challenged Flood ; the vy foucht, 
und Avar was slightly wounded. But the hostility did 
not en \ } the re yntre \gar soon « mmehced the 
} ‘ { } new ituls—some trifling atlair of a case 
pisto.s t rine f Flood’s peopie some months be- 
fore But t irrative of an Irish duel is best given in 
| descr ‘his is a fraement of the letter of Mr 
Bus ty ttan’ the in-law 
I he t t Aga had often asked F vod about his 
Dist who had ways answered, ‘that he had them 
t, and w sot a itable for them.’ But on Friday 
they | ] la te eat surprise; for i 
P . ‘ t is as ch an offence any 
t ten ad vus Tt} : a iy The y stood 
bout to i ue Before they fired, Mr 
Agar quest Mr. Flood ut the pistols in a threat 
ning and o mann Mr. Flood answered very 
rately, ‘ You know | will not answer you while 
isk me in ut im ner.’ Ag ir relused all concilia- 
t , Was « ently determined to put his antagonist 
' ith ; for, after some proposals to fire along the line 
quickset hedg na t n resting the pistol on his 
th i} f the etique of cent! 
, cel t irew ts f the first fire, wh 
4 got and He then took p his other pisto 
salt » | a u scour el! Flood then 
esented his pistol, w he had held all this time with 
t et wards, and shot Mr. Agar throug! 
urt e left ist was towards him, Mr. Agar 
handed He expired in a few minutes, without 
epeaki uny thin articulate, The co oners have f und 
the ve t specially, ‘ That he came by his death by a 
{ et “ tever ment ing Mr. Flood name 
Nothing ¢ it more polished than this mode of 
i em mut of the world id even 
I ut is W t eceives its praise 
Vet what ts the hi ¢ A man is killed 
for no pos er ta varrel, worthy of twe 
ch en, a veen two mer Law be ut of tl 
tion, is the well-bred resource : 13- 
e nothin | n the case, the gentlemen take the 
jecision into their own hands, constitute a law of force. 
and execute it by an act of murder. The fact in this 
tar at t urder was not for any personal 
4088 r at wie Of being fel in property o 
erson ut simply from the determination of Mr. Agar 
kill Mr. Fi tting him out of the way would 
e a convenie t the hustings. But murder by an 
assin, in the regular Italian style, not being the eti- 
te in Ireland, the gentleman assassin adopted the 
other mode in which the murder might be com- 
mn tted, without risking his own neck in case of his being 
foun t. Yetis a murder the less such, because the 
intended tim is told that he is the mark, or because a 





pistol as put into his hand, and he is told that he must 


stand at fourteen paces off to be shot’ Whether he 


ghoots his opponent, or is shot himself, a human lite 


s 
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destroyed, a family perhaps ruined, society injured, law 
set at nought—and with what gain? Simply to esta 
blish the important fact that Mr. A. can stand to be shot 
by Mr. B.; and that two fools dare commit murder, when- 
ever it may be to the convenience of one of the belliger 
ents, without regarding the laws of either God or man. 
Flood, as his career advanced, began to feel the usual 
mortifications of public life. He found that eloquence 
is not always resistless, where reason is on the othe 
side ; that, th 1 the populace may applaud the inven- 
tor of grievances, the fiction will not always succeed 
against the actual absence of all oppression; and, by a 
still more authentic fact, that a people increasing in 
wealth, security, and freedom, will, from time to time, 
found tardy in flinging away their actual advantages, 
for the sake of putting in plece a junta of declaimers, ten 
times more rapacious, rash, and burdensome, than those 
whom their clamours have excluded from office. H« 
complained that he could not trust any man, or any 
party ; that when he acted with a party, their views were 
discovered ; and that when he acted with a few, their 
views also were discovered ; when he acted with an in- 
dividual, his views were betrayed. The great man was 
evidently coming round. His next maxim was, that the 
Government was too powerful to be opposed—that the 
people were too weak to resist—and, finally, that a patriot 
could serve his country only by place. His conversion 
was now evidently not far off. It soon became practical. 
The secretary of the Lerd-Lieutenant tarned his atten- 
tion on the discontented patriarch. To pull down the 
head of Opposition was an object worth some trouble.— 
Flood yielded coyly, but he went the common course ol 
party patriotism after all. After a reluctance of three 
years, he took a place; and the public were astonished 
at the formidable announcement that Henry Flood was 
enlisted under Lord Harcourt’s banner as Vice Treasure: 
of Ireland, with a salary of £3500 a-year. This change 
naturally armed al! the hundred hands of party against 
him. He was plunged into an ocean of obloguy. Even 
office did not make a sufiicient recompense for the loss 
of the popularity on which he had fed so fondly, so fool- 
ishly, and so long. He guarded his dignity by a sullen 
silence which could not retrieve his character. He rather 
rebuked the Government when he spoke, than assisted it. 
He had gained by his conversion nothing but money, 
which he did not want, and lost by it all that he did— 
the smiles of party and the shouts of the multitude.— 


Such is the natural and the deserved fate of those who 
gin by going too far. Flood was a demagogue until 


he became a placeman ; lie opposed every thing until he 


became bound to submit to every thing. Formed with 
great powers to guid the country, he was content to 
lead a faction; and, conscious that the true direction of 
public prosperity was in the path of peace, he exerted his 
fine abilities, his personal influence, and his Parliamen- 


tary weight, to urge the country into a practical rebellion 





against England. He finally made a desperate eflort to 
return to his party. But its throne was vacant no longer 
\ younger aspirant was already seated there Grattan 
had been fixed in popular supremacy by acclamation 
and the | atriot place man was left to lament the o iginal 


want of principle which had led him to embrace popu 





jitter public passion instead of en- 


larity for truth—to em 
lightening public ignorance ; and, for the sake of seizing 
power by the violence of an excited people, inflame them 
by the exaggerations and extravagances of popular ha 
rangues, into a hatred of the only country which could, 
or ever can, administer knowledge, tranquillity, or free 
dom to Ireland. 

While Grattan was at the Temple, persuading himsel! 
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KOULI 


to study law, a persuasion in which he never succeeded, 
he had vpportunities of studying the more congenial 
statutes of party. Lord North’s Ministry, once popular, 
had fallen into sudden disrepute. Wilkes was the thorn 
on which the Minister had most inadvertently trod, and 
which she could never extract. Nothing can be more 
against all sound policy in a minister, than to involve the 
Crown in a contest with an individual. The inequality 
of force itself makes it unpopular at once, and the thou- 
sands who hate all authority, instantly take up the quarrel 
on the plea of manliness; the eause becomes that of the 
oppressed against the oppressor ; and a disturber, who 
ought to have adorned the pillory, is raised on the should- 
ers of the populace to an equality with his king. Burke 
expressively termed the whole process—“ A tragi-comedy, 
acted by his Majesty’s servants, at the desire of several 
persons of equality, for the benefit of Mr. Wilkes, and at 
the expense of the constitution.” 

But the subject abounds on us, and we must, for the 
present, break off here. 


From Black wood’s Magazine. 


KOULI KHAN. 


Tue attempts on India by the reigning sovereign of 


Persia bring to our recollection the fate of the most mem- 


orable of Persian warriors. In the year 1739, exactly a 
century 
sia, inv: 
in a great battle, took possession of Delhi. 


the lives of the leading people, a singular instance of len- 






He Spare a 


ity in Asiatic war, and so wholly opposite to his own 
reckless polity, that it was accounted for only by a mys- 
fut his original habits svon returned; 


large 


terious influence. 
and, on his determination being known to puta 
number of the inhabitants of the capital to the sword, his 
tent was attacked by five Indians, in the midst of his ar- 

» defence, in which he killed 








my; and alter lesperate de 


two of them, he w struck to the heart 


Tue Persians are coming, 
The Persians are come; 
The banners are flying, 
And thunders the drum ; 
And bright as a sunbeam 
Rides forth in the van, 
The king of all kings, 
Kouli Khan, Kouli Khan 


The hills and the valley 
Of corpses are full ; : 
There lies the pale Tartar, 
There lies the Mogul. 
There the cle phant bleeds 
From his forests afar; 
For the arrows of Persia 
Have finish'd the war 


And now with his omrahs 
He sits on his throne, 
With kings for his captains 
The East for his own. 

The gems on his turban, 
The gems on his shawl 

Flash fire—but his glance 
Flashes brighter than all 


There, proud Aurungzebe 
Stand thy princes in chains, 

But, though fallen, they remember 
Thy blood in their veins 


ago, the famous Kouli Khan, the Shah of Per-} 
uded India, and, after defeating the Mogul army} 


KHAN 


With toil and with batt 
Their faces are wan 
sut their frown is as haughty 


As thine, Kouli Khan. 


Then gazed the dark Sultan, 
His bosom heaved high, 

For he ponde r’d the thought— 
Shall they live? shall they dic 
“Let them die”—from its scabbard 

His dagger outsprang 
“ Let them live’—in the scabbard 


"Twas dash'd with a clang. 


Then the herald came forth. 
He thrice bow’d to the throne 
Like a pillar of topaz 
He gloriously shone. 
He thrice blew the trumpet, 





The heavens gave reply ; 
Then proclaim’d to the captives,- 
“ Thus live, or thus die :— 


“ The Shah asks th "ee questions 
If answer’d, ye stand ; 
If unanswer’d ye fall— 
Each head and each hand 
On the ramparts of Delhi 
Shall bleed to the sun ; 
This moment is yours— 
Now, be saved, or undons 


All was silent as mid: igh t. 
Then out broke the words 


“Hear, princes of Cachmire 

Hear, Delhi’s proud lords! 
The manes of your steeds 

Are like banners unfurl’d ; 
But what hours would it cost ye 


To ride round the world 


“ Next, reckon the wealth 
Of the king of all kings- 
His crowns and his sceptres 
His arms and his rings 
Last, tell the high thought, 
That now beams in his eye 
Or your death-lot is drawn, 
Lhere your corpses shall lic 
Then the squadrons of archers 
Vheel’d round, wing to wi 
And a thousand keen arrows 
Were laid on the string 
Yet there stood the princes, 
Though fetter’d and lone, 
In their ranks still and stately, 
Like statues of stone 


“ They must dic.” But a yel! 
Piere’d thro’ heart and thro’ ear 
And wild as a leopard 
In sprang a Faquier 
lis visage was eben, 
His beard to the ground, 
Wrath burn’d in his glance 
As it darted around. 


“ Kouli Khan! thou art conqueror, 
Sheath thy red sword ; 

Kouli Khan! take thy choice, 
To be cursed or adored '” 


Po 


hy 











\ razed in strange wonder, 
And d veer and spear 
Were aim’ his breast, 


But loud laugh’d the Fa MK 


“J will answer, dark Sultan, 
Thy questions of blood.” 
His staff swept a ring 
Round the spot where he stood 
Then he pour’d out a goblet, 
And mutter’d a name ; 
To the gold-sculptured roof 


Sprang a column of flame. 


en his voice spoke in thunder 
“What hours shall it tak 
Toride round the world ?— 

Dark Sultan, awak« 

Take the wings of the morning, 
And ride with the sun, 






In a day and a night 


Shall thy journe y be dune ! 


Chen,—what is thy wealth ? 
We it mountains of g 
l t worth o true heart— 
Now, two que 8 ar told 
Hear the third Is it ev I, 
Or go d » lorgive 
k now t tik y us de ith, 


hen loud swell « ie trumpet 
And high « t spear, 
And a purse fill’ th diamonds 
Was flung tot 8 
And to hail him th hs 
And chieftai t 
And n r | t ir 
Th igh ther it Kouli Khan 
Sut on ind proudest, 
Dare pl ick white beare 
lhe I ler shot a giar 


Butone grasp at his throat 
A the © i lay A 
And t v jew i circle 
R rom the blow 
‘ Still the axe,” said the Sultan, 
Must smite the Vizi 
F or the blood of my bravest 


Has reek’d on his spear. 

W hat, t ger! more blood j 

Well, what prize shall be mine, 
If he stand on this spot 


Ere yon sun shall decline 


** Take the halfof my throne 

—“* Mighty Shah, he is here '” 
—The beard was cast off, 

But there stood no Faquier. 
For the form bow’d to « rth, 
And the forehead so pale, 








There stood in his beauty 
A youth sheathed in mail. 


Still brighter and brighter 
He grew, while they gazed ; 
Still lottier his stature, 
His eye keener blaze d. 
In his hand was the sword, 
On his brow was the plume, 
—Is he come from the skies, 
Is he come frem the tomb ? 


“Tam Uriel,” he spake— 
From Sultan to slave, 
All wete bow'd to the dust, 
All was still as the grave— 
“T am sent from the heights 
Of the star-studded throne, 
The Angel of Mercy, 
To save the undone. 


“ They are saved— Thou art saved ! 
For each drop of their gore 
Would have burn’d on thy soul, 
Like the red molten ore. 
Now, farewell, and be wise, 
Thou son of the worm !” 
—He upsprang, and the sound 
Was like ocean in storm. 


And the rolling of chariots, 
And clanging of bows, 
Of the warriors of heaven 
Were he ird as he rose: 
And voices of sweetness, 
And sweepings of strings ; 
And the gleamings were seen 
Ot tiaras and wings. 


And the perfumes of Paradise 
Fell in a stream; 


And their senses were ste¢ p’d 


In delight, like a dream ! 


The nall woke.—For a year 
The dagger was sheathed, 
The hand of the bride, 
In the bridegroom’s was wreathed. 


And the vine hid the cottage, 
The sheep filled the fold, 
And the merchant was safe 
With his silk and his gold, 
And the infant was glad, 
And the man without fear, 
And age met the tomb, 
Like the corn in the ear. 


But then came dark Eblis, 
The tempter of kings, 
And the Sultan was wrapt 
In the shade of his wings ; 
Wine madden'd his soul, 
The fiend fill’d the man-- 
Thou'rt a corpse in thy tent, 


Kouli Khan, Kouli Ahan! 














DEATH OF 


DEATH CHANT FOR THE SULTAN. 
BY B. SIMMONS. 
1. 
Raise the song to the Mighty ! 
Whose glory shall die 
When the Moon of his empire 
Has dropp’d from the sky ; 
And if wail be awak« n’d 
For him who smote down 
Grim Bigotry’s Moloch— 
Guilt’s bloody renown— 
Be it lost in the trumpet’s 
Magnificent woe 
From the Bosphorus swelling, 
To Christendom telling 
That the fiery Rome-tramplers’ 
! 


Descendant is low 


By the Prophet! remember 
His terrible mirth, 
When he swept the Janitzars 
As stubble from earth ; 
On the domes of Sophia 
Like midnight he stood 
The Avenger of Sclim 
And Mustapha’s blood ! 
f rebellion, 
With tearing and yell 
And chain’d valour’s despair 


> 
Red dogs o 


In their own savage lair 
Mow'd d wr 


And carbin 





beneath cannon 





Raise the song to the Mighty ! 
High Mahmoud—whose stroke 
In a moment the fetters 
Of centuries broke ! 
Far Kings of the West, 
How your trophies grow dim 
In the light of the fam 
That awaiteth for him! 
The contemner of Korans, 
Who, girded by foes, 
The Ark of Salvation 
First launch’d for his nation, 
When the Press "mid the curses 
Of fanatics rose. 


Hu Alla—bu alla! 
The blest caravan 

Is in sight from Damascus, 
And Mecca is wan— 

Shick and Imam are trembling 
With terror and awe, 











* In the final suppression of the Janissaries in ] 


it is computed that 20,000 of those insolent mercenaries 


were put to the sword or sent into exile. 
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For this Cadmus of Caliphs 
Has laugh’d at the Law; 
Fair Painting must sully 
The Pre phet’s proud t ym b— 
For Ath ne, not loth, 
Has left Greece to the Goth, 
And planted her art shading 
Olive in Roum. 


In vain, Ghazi-Sultaun ? * 
Wh n Pera’s eweet shore 
In the blue of Propontis 
Is rosy nv more— 
When Olympus no longer 
On Th ice looks abroad, 
And the name of the Frank 


_ ‘ 


iall not signify fraud— 

Then the slaves shall be worthy 
The war-vest, and then, : 

When thy spirit imparts 

To their recreant hearts 

Its grandeur, thy Horse-tails 


May flap over men. 7 


" 
‘ 


the trumy 
Great Allah, t 
With Azrel the angel 





ny son 


| nsparing, Is go Ss 
While round his shrunk borders 

The thunder was growling, 
And the Muscovite wolves 

Thickly herded were howling, 


} 
ng the gaics 





hat, deliciously cool, 
On their all-craving thirst 
In wild redolence burst, 

Where, bulwark’d in gold 


Blush the vines of Stamboul 


Sound the trump for the Mighty 
He died ere the tramp 
Of the terror-horsed ‘Tartar 
Who dash’d from the camp, 
Stay'd his soul with the tale 
z it his dastardly hordes 
Lay reap’d upon Neckshib, 
Where sickles were swords ! 
And the Lords of the Spe rs’ 
Haug ily Kingdom has past 
To the Rebel and Hun! 


And the death-song Is done 





" 


But thy praise shal! not perish, 
Lost Mahmoud the Last ! 





* The Victorious Sultan—one of his many titles. See 
Sir Grenville Temple’s Travel ' 

+ Among the many reforms effected by the vigorous 
and grasping intellect of Mahmoud, not the least import- 
ant was his proscription of the old cumbrous military 
costume, and adoption of the European uniform, the 
wearing of which he rigidly enforced. 











c gestures, witness- 








P THE QUORRA. 


jwere burning at the same time within a short dis 
tance of each other. With my glass I could see a 
detachment of the invaders drawn up on the other 
shore. The poor people of Adasah were quite chéered 
by our arrival, and placed more confidence in the 
presence of two white men, than even the interposi- 
tion of an impassable river; for their enemies having 
in utter dislike to canoes and naval affairs, would not 
attempt to cross, even if they had the means, which 
the natives had made use of for their own flight. | 
found it necessary to point this out, in order that I 
might be relieved from the irimportunities to remain 


messenger, as soon as | 


and protect them. I sent a 

ould procure one, to the king of Kattam Karafi, t 
ipprise him of my intended visit and to request that 
e would send mea horse, which he immediately 
complied with, and told the messenger to say he 


1 left the village early in the afternoon to procee 


to the capital. The road soon entered a beautiful 


wood, in which | rode two miles, and found it very 
pleasant, as the magnificent trees and thick under 
wood cast an impervious shade, and made it cool and 
delightful ; but there was occasionally some difficulty 
in proceeding, by reason of the fallen trunks, which 
crossed the tortuous path, and the thorny branches 
of a kind of Im-tree, which frequé ntly tore my 
netimes my skin. On emer 
tne wi nd, I came upon a be utiful risin 


r 
which at about a mile farther, is situated the 








Katam Karafi. The first part of the plain 
tivated with Indian corn, which was ina very for- 
ward stat A very small proportion of the lan 
however, b marks of the industry of man, althoug 
the Spontaneous 3 1 luxuriant vegetation indica 
ed great mchness of soll 

I rode for some dis vy the side of wallsin a 
woeful state of dilapidation, having been partly 


thrown down by the Felatahs last year, when they 


made a maratiding incursion onthis side of the river 


he tooth of time, however, finds easy work in the 


destruction of wal purit i inud, ¢ specially when 
thatch, with which the batthements are usually 
whned tor their preservation, has been negiected. 
hese rapidly mouldering warks will not long re- 
t ittest the valour by which they were de 

fe ed, ort treachery that betraved them into the 
’ of the enemy. lank grass already hides a 


reat part of the desolation caused by the ruthless in- 
vaders, when they took the town by surprise, burned 
rreater part of it, and carried of the King’s pro- 


rty, many of his wives and slaves, and a great 
} 


number of his people. From a powerful prince they 
} 


reduced him to such a defenceless state,; that they 
will be able tanvyv tuture time to renew their depre- 
tions, without fear of opposition. Such ts their 
s policy—to crush or paral yse their victims, s 
teven despair can hardly arouse them to further 
resistance. ‘The nations thus prostrate around then 
become 18 It were, storehouses of slaves, from whic! 
they do not fail to draw largely, when the desire of 
conquest or the spirit of adventure does not incit 
them to seek new paths of rapine and desolation. 


Having entered the town by an opening where onc: 
might have stood a gate, | traversed the greater part 
f the remains of the city, through narrow and tor- 


uous streets, to the northern entrance ; beyond which, 


in a lovely situation, Is a little village inhabited ouly 
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by Haussa people. Here a white man had been left|the substitution of free labour, cannot be looked for 
by Mr. Laird, fot the purpose of trading, who, though jexcept very remotely, and then it must be worked 
quite alone, experienced good faith on the part of the out by the progressive advance towards civilization. 
natives. I was much fitigued with my little ride,|The first step must be the total discontinuance of the 
which I made an excuse for not waiting on the King| practice of slave-catching for exportation. While 
immediately on my arrival, but sent word thatI would |the acquisition of slaves is considered the only 
pay my respects on the following day. Afier having|seurce of wealth, it is the most effeétual bar to any 
tested, however, | was tempted by the coolness of|improvement in the condition of society. The in- 
the evening and the beauty uf the weather to take a/habitants not only of large cities, but of the most in- 
little walk, and I was amply repaid for my ex-|significant villages are keptin continual alarm lest 
ertion by the most enchanting scenery. Land is of}/some more péwertul neighbour should pounce upon 
so little value here, and at the same time so produc- }them unawares, and carry off their children or them- 
tive, that the naturally open spaces are quite suffi-|selves to a hopeless slavery : the horrors of which, in 
cient for the purposes of agriculture. The husband-/|their wild and superstitious imagination, are perhaps 
man, taking advantage of these, has jittle occasion to }greater than even the worst reality sodeplored by the 
clear the ground, and thus does as much for the pic+/ humane among us; yetthey do not profit by their ad- 
turesque, in leaving the magnificent forests and little | versities, but carry on a system of mutual aggression 
clumps of trees untouched, as if guided by the purest/and retaliation. In their bloodless wars both parties 
taste tn landscape gardening: the efforts, tudeed of his|are sure to gain, if it can so be called; and it is even 
art, especially in architectare, do but little to embel-)said, that when kings want to replenish their treasu- 
lish the scenery. Although nature has here been in|ries, or what is the same thing, their slave-markets, 
her most bountiful mood, and the soil appears $0 pro-|they agree to go to war, each sacrificing as many of 
lific, it is tutned to small account by its listless pos-|his subjects as the other can capture. This worst of 
sessors. Whether this onght to be charged as a re-|tresichery of rulers towards those committed by Pro- 
proach on a people whose wants are so few and|vidence to their ¢are, startling though it may be to 
80 abundantly supplied, or mentioned as eulogy | our present feelings, finds a par lel in the history of 
on their happy state of contentment, I will not!civilized countries.* The discontinuance of these 
Say. It is manifest, however. that there can be no practices can only date iis commencement when a 


hopes of their regeneration until they are aroused from | cordon of abolition encireles Africa, and when it shall! 
this state of apathy. While they neglect the sonrees|be thoroughly understoed in the interior, that there 
of riches which are so lavishly conferred on them,/|is no demand for slaves on the coast. Until the con- 


they vainly seek it in preying on their own vitality |viction, so desirable to the peace of Africa, of the 
—in what may be truly called the nation’s self im-|impolicy and destuctive tendency of these barbari- 
molation. The horrid practice of slave-catching for | ties shal! obtain, the sacrifice of human life wil® be 
the foreign markets is the bane of this unhappy |cnormons, as supplies will still be sent to the éoast, 
country, checking not only population, but every ad-| where the chiefs W ho transmit the slaves to the white 
vance towaids improvement, by blighting all the) traders, will eal] in the aid of superstition to rid them 
It is/of mouths they fitd inconvenient to feed. This ia, 


noble and generous feelings of human nature. 
not domestic slavery that weighs so heavily on the/indeed, the cause of the wholesale himan sacrifices, 
lower classes of the people, for that is extremely called fetishes, which so frequently take place among 
mild, perhaps more so than than the treatment of the savage natives on the coast. Thus poor Africa 
servants in other countries. The only difference is | the oppr ssed of all nations, will have to w ade through 
that they are servants for life; and this very|a sea of her best blood in crder to make the first Step 
circumstance tends to make their condition more easy, towards a participation in the blessings enjoyed by her 
since there is a stronger bond of affection between oppressors. 

them and their masters. They well know thatifthey| ‘These reflections were naturally suggested in my 
conduct themselves with propriety and fidelity, they | solitary walk, by the contemplation of the neglected 
will be treated with confidence and affection. They/state of thts beauttful country, and the evidence of 
frequently rise to the highest offices of the state, and|devastation left by the unprovoked invaders, in the 
yet are not looked on with a jealous eye by freemen. | ruins of so large a porticn of the city, which, from 
Neither do the individuals thus exalted think it any|its position, ought to beeome very flourishing. It is 
decradation to be known as slaves, whom their mas-, situated on an elevated plain, beautifully wooded, and 
ters might at any time strip of theirdiguities, and send | at the entrance of a fine valley, between two but- 
bound to the slave market. Such severity, however,|tresses of the table range which terminates at the 
is seldom practised, except as a punishment for the | confluence of the two rivers. Half-way up these are 
most flagrant abuse of confidence. While we con- cliffs of a reddish stone, similar in appearance to those 
tinually asserted that we had no slaves in our coun-|in the same situation on Mount Victoria, nearly op- 
try, aud that we had the greatest horror of the slave-| posite, on the right bank of the Quorra. In the plain 
trade, which we were endeavouring to abolish} were large boulders of ironstone. Through the little 
throuchout the world, it must have been considered | valley, no doubt, flows a small! stream I crossed in 
by the natives as contradicted by the fact of which|coming hither, and which is said to communicate 
they had ocular demonstration, that we had servants, 
which is, in the Haussa language, aud perhaps in 
others, expressed by the same word that means slave,/ Grenada, and the Chr stian Kings of Castile, each par- 
“‘ bawa ;” although a chief, in speaking of his atten-|ty was allowed to make inroads on the other's domi- 
Do-|nions, for the avowed purpose of carrying off captives 








* In a clause of a treaty between the kings of 


dants, generally says “* Yarro ni” (my boys.) 


mestic slavery is socompletely the basis of the social} and booty, without it being considered as an infrae 
system in the interior of Africa, that its abolition, andj tion of the existing peace. 
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with the Querra near Adasah. From this elevated; 
plain there is a splendid view both ap aad down the! 
river, backed in every direction by mountains, that 
would, if more varied in form and elevation, make 
the seene perfectly beautiful. The Quorra,* Joliba, 
or Niger, rolling grandly on in its long hidden course, 
and seen through many an opening in the lovely 
wood, * glittering in the rays of the evening sun,” 
and more than twice “as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster,” excited in me the most powerful and 
varied sensatiens, While 1 contemplated the majes-| 
ty of this mysterious river, my thoughts naturally re- 
verted to the gallant spirit, wh ), in spite of the most 
ippalling difficulties and dangers, broke the charm 
which had for so inany aves concealed its course. 


His untimely fate gave me gloomy forebodings of} 
that of my amtable companion Lander, who, with 
equ al Intre piiity , and ander circumstances of as great 
dither ity. accom pant d only by his brother, solved 
the interesting geographical problem of its termina- 
tion, [iis protracted absence gave me the most se- 
rious apprehensions for his satety, since I believed 
his generous undertaking to convey poor despairing | 
Hill to the sea-side as likely to expose him to very | 
great danger; but I also felt perfectly confident that! 
while he had life, he would not abandon the frie nds | 
he had left behind in sucha critical situation as we} 
were, but would make the most strenuous efforts to 
return and bring us some relief, 


} 


The king’s interpreter came at an early hour on the 
follow ing day, to conduct me te the « palaver.”” 
had passed a miserable night, for which I was in- 
debited to the persecution of hosts of mosquit es. | 
felt ery far from well; and, in expectation that the 

udfence might prove a long one, | waa determined 
to fortify my “inward man” with breakfast; it was 
also a favourable morning for making observations 
for the longitude. Duriug these observations the in- 
terpreter came several times, by which it appeared 
that his Majesty was impatiently waiting for me. 

liis curiosity was much excited, and he appeared at 
a loss which to admire most—the dexterity with 

which 1] wielded the knife and fork, or the sextant. | 
However, although both were equally strange and} 
incomprehensible, he was more surprised at the Jat- 
ter, than at the awkward expedients which I substi- 
tuted for the more primitive and natural use of my 

fiugers. He evidently regarded my sextant with 
awe, thinking, no doubt, that | was making Fetish 
or Dju-dju. When I had‘completed my performan- 
ces, he had the satisfaction of strutting before me 
with a slow and consequential step, more in accord- 
ance with the ideas of his own and my dignity, than 
with the haste he had before exhibited. Thus, as befit- 
ted my exalted rank, I was paraded, with solemn step 
and slow,in a broiling sun,when I was anxious to reach 
the king’s shady bower with all decent speed. He 
made, however, an admonitory wave of his staff 
whenever I attempted to mend my pace, and cheat 
the opemmouthed and shouting multitude of their 
graze. 

Having passed the remains of two circular inelo- 
sures that formerly surrounded the palace ull they 
were destroyed by the Felatahs, | was, to my great 


i kill him.,”’ 


scene of ruin, and desolation around me, although 
there the eye might in vain search for the vestiges of 
former magnificence, or even of any habitations of 
man. The greater part of the stately palace was re- 
duced to a few hillocks of mud, on which flocks of 
goats browsed in undisturbed possession, and rank 
grass was growing abundantly in the courts. ‘The 


‘thistle shook there its lonely head; the moss whist- 


led to the wind. The fox looked out from the win- 
dow, the rank grass of the wall waved round its 
head.” 

A great number of chief officers and courtiers were 
assembled under the tree, who also were busy with 
the work of observation, examining me from head to 
foot, and appearing much amused at my strange and 
outlandish garb, Whether they were moved to ad- 
miration or contempt of it 1 could not divine ; but I 
bore their serutivy and mirth with great meekness; 
I felt, indeed, confident, that if they laid any claim 
to elegance or buon gusto, they must have pronounced 
me to be considerably out of fashion, as the greatest 
exquisiles among them were nearly naked, or curious- 
ly ticked out in dirty rags. J} asked my interpreter 
whothey were. He said—* That people who have 
brass stick all the same as gold, they be King’s head 
war-men. ‘That be colonel, that be general; and 
that maw have too much big white beard, he pass all 
men—he be captain for all. Suppose king want to 
make big war, he say‘to captain, * Go, catch plenty 
of slaves.’ Ah! he strong too much; no man savy 
In front of me was a large gate in a wall 
flanked by huts, which leads to the court of audience, 
where stands that part of the palace which had 
escape d the enemy's destroying hand. Here the 
once powerful king of Kattam Karafi, humbled to 
the dust, and shorn of his glory, dwells with the rem- 
nant of his wives and slaves. ‘There appeared, how- 
ever, to be stil] a considerable number of huts; and 
the principal building, which is opposite the gate, 
is Square, with a sort ef tower or look-out house in 
the middle, having.a very high, tapering, thatched 
roof. This was the only exception I had seen to the 
unvarying circular mud huts with conical roofs. Af- 
ter having waited about a quarter of an hour for the 
king to put on his fobes and his dignity, 1 heard a low 
tinkling like a bell; every body sat down instantly, 
and through the gate I could see the king issue, 
with becoming gravity, from a side door. He was 
followed by many attendants, and took his seat on a 
box, which served as a throne, under a wide veran- 
dah belonging to the square house. 

The courtiers were then summoned to enter and 
place themselves on the sand, the mighty men of va- 

yur on the right, and the genilemen—a ragged crew, 
on the left of the throne. A eunuch sat oneach side, 
and the interpreter at his foot. ‘Those who had the 
|privilege of attending the court after the magnates, 
were obliged to throw themselves on their knees, and 
sand their heads profusely, which they did with as 
much grace as may be imagined in so degrading an 
act. ‘They took up the dust with the edges of both 
hands together, and then poured it on the forehead, 
directing it with the fingers down hy the ears, in or- 
|der to prevent its blinding them. They were obliged 


relief, told that | might repose wader the shade of a}to continue thus anointing themselves, until the king 


seautiful tree. Here i had leisure to contemplate the 





* More correotly spelt Kwara. 


|vouchsafed to notice them; and he kept some, who 


{were probably not favorites, grovelling a long while 


in the dust. The sand, which sticks to their greasy 
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crowns, appears to be a sign of gentility, as it is anj shown us the road by the river into his country, and 
unequivocal proof of their having been to court, and is| that we wished to establish peaceable relations with 
therefore seldom wiped off. Although the same mo-| him, and to trade with his people; for this purpose 
tions are gone through at all times in saluting a supe-| Lander had brought all kinds of goods which they 
rior, the actual operation of sanding is only perform-|could want, and had not in their country, in order 
ed before the king. When all had taken their pla-| to exchange them for ivory. I added, that my 
ces, a signal was made for me to advance, which I| friend having sent him what he asked for I hoped 
did with measured and solemn strides, and a sort of he was now ready to give some fine teeth to the same 
mock gravity, which was in keeping with the gro-|amount. He received my compliments on his 
tesque scene before me. When within two yards of} power, &c., with great complacency, although as 
the throne, I halted and made my best bow, placing) he looked around him he must have felt the bitter 
my right hand oa my heast, and giving a great scrape | conviction, that whatever might have been the case 
with my foot. formerly, they were now fact beyond the truth. But 
he perhaps hoped that, in entering, I might have 
passed withaut noticing the ruins of the halls of his 
fathers. When, however, | began to speak of pay- 
ment, his manner underwent a total change; and 
ifter a little palaver with his cabinet ministers, he be- 
I performed the whole with as much grace as I could | gan piteously to lament his poverty, and said that the 
muster, considering the excessive heat cf the wea-| uehs, or Felatahs, had left him nothing, but that he 
ther. It appeared, however, to be very effective, had sent to all the chief towns to collectivory, which 
judging from the screanis and roars of laughter which; he would transmit by his servant the Dial.* He 
resounded on every side. I then gave the old king a/made great professions of good-will and assistance, 
squeeze of the hand, which would have astonished | but when I put them to the test, by asking him for 
him more had 1 been less debilitated. He gracious-' horses and a passport to go to'Toto, a large and im- 
ly pointed to a place on the sand for me to sit by his | portant city, which is said to be distant about a day 
side, but I was not so lowly in my ideas; therefore,|and a half from hence, he equivocated a great deal ; 
having examined the locale and finding no other con-/at first promising them, but afterwards saying his 
venience, I placed my cap to sit on. The hint was| horses were all gone to the war. 
immediately taken, and a mat was ordered to be} _ Everything I had brought with me excited par- 
spread for me, but no one else had so distinguished | ticular attention, and underwent close exanination, 
an honour. by the king and the whole eourt: among the rest a 
In the wall behind the throne was a broad square /$mall hookah created a great deal of surprise and ad- 
opening, or window of a dark corridor, where the|Miration. The interpreter, or the “ king’s mouth,” 
king’s wives, maids of honour, &c., were indulged | having seen it at my hut, requested me to take it to 
with the opportunity of seeing the white man. There|his master: he, also, had doubtless given a mag- 
was no great shew of beauty among them, and if nificent account of my golden sextant, for such he 
these were the elite of the serail, they did but little |thonght it, and the living silver, * Azrafa di rai,” 
eredit to the royal taste. However, African taste| Which he saw me pour into the trough of the artificial 
has puzzled me more than once. I dare say the jhorizon. His majesty signified his pleasure that | 
young lelatah warriors had made a selection. The|should bring them for his inspection. I tock the 
ladies who remained were certainly more curious |liberty, however, of refusing to comply with the 
than beautiful, especially one—an Albinoise, who I |royal commands, fearing he might think so much 
did not doubt, from the frequent glances of com-| go/d would be better in his cofiers: 1 therefore said 
parison which I observed the others cast between|they were Dju-dju, and that | had made a good pa- 
her and me, was thought to rival me in the whiteness | /aver for him and his country. He appeared satisfied, 
of her complexion. I, however, would as soon have | and said he would come and see me make Dju-dju at 
been thought to resemble Caliban, or the foul fiend|my house. The gratification of his curiosity might 
himself, she was so hideous an object. ‘The king is|have been attended with disagreeable results; and 
a very plain-looking man, about sixty years of age, | therefore, in order to divert his attention from this 
with nothing prepossessing in his appearance ; hej subject, | offered to put the sun in the hands of his 
was dressed in a variety of tobes, the upper of which | gentlemen; which I did with a magnifying glass, to 
was made of yellow and pink cotton-velvet, which | their great discomfiture, and the immense diversion 
Mr. Lander had sent him on trust three months ago/of the king, who laughed immoderately, especially 
to barter for ivory, As so much time had elapsed | when his chief captain, whom “no man savy kill,” 
without there being any symptom of payment, I was/ refused to allow the experiment to be tried on him. 
determined to make application for it myself. | During the audience, the king most graciously be- 
After the customary compliments had been re- thought him that some refreshment might be accepta- 
peated again and again, I told him I had long in-| ble; and truly | would have given his whole regalia 
tended to pay him a visit with my friend (Lander),| for an ice. He whispered to the most cut-throat- 
in consequence of his frequent invitations through | looking slave Lever saw, who brought a large cala- 
his servant, Soho the Dial, but as he was obliged! bash full of beer, which was not very good, and I 
to go to the great salt water, I had resolved to come| felt a still less inclination to drink much, when my 
and see him myself, having heard that he was a/boy, a native, whispered to me to make the slave 
great and powerful king, with friendly dispositions | taste it first. The king noticed that I barely put it to 
towards the white men, which I assured him would 4 


“ After longees, 
Of humble and submissive congees, 
And all due ceremonies paid, 
He strok’d his beard,”’ &c. 





be very pleasing to the king my master, who is de-| * He paid the whole of his debt afterwards to 
sirous of protecting the black people: that God had | Lander 
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it EXPEDITION UP THE QUORRA 


roy lips: however, J easily exeused myself, by say-} horses to go to Toto or anywhere else, and asked repeat 
ing that I seldom drank beer; and asthe Mahome-'|edly why I was in such a hurry. Finding | was resolved 


dans have rreat contempt for those who do, doubtless | to go, he requested, at all events, that I would give him 

he ved a hig inion of me for my temper-| some magoni (a charm) sufficiently strong to destroy all 

Even the} ins have t createst veneration, his foes, and thus enable him to recover bis wives and 

‘ se who pretend to conform to the injunctions! slaves, or, what would be quite as well, he begged for a 
J : -" . 

the prophet. 1 dashed the old chief with some! spell by which his “ big captain” would be able to catch 


y tawdry trumpery, with which however, he 


plenty more There was not time for palaver, however, 
aa . — alf « — ‘re ‘ « 
seemed better pleased than if I had presented him|** the day was already vr —" and then was 2 wall 
with more costly but less showy articles. While the before me, which to my debilitated limbs, although I was 
’ 


audience lasted, | occasionally heard the low wild 


in tolerably good health, was long and fatiguing: we 


note f ntry flute. accompanied by a tom-ton therefore pushed through the crowd, which readily made 
| sf if siti ut . ‘ i ‘ ot ‘ n-tol te . 4 
on . : wav,—such is the power of a white man’s countenance,— 
ma ng court. I'here were but three or four : 
: and we left the king at the head of his nation, staring 
s played undom, without the least pretensions 
. thay. wer . eels " ulter us in great astonishment. 
pa i : r] Live ere exceet l eweet ar - , 
, ? +] Ve returned by the same narrow pathway through the 
ve, contrasted strongly with the sayage ; . 
bef . 4 ~" ‘thick wood; and if I found it fatiguing and inconvenient 
il rance ¢ everyvtal r ) re me ilavine Tre- ’ 
: : : ; rm on horseback, it was ten times more so on foot, from the 
mained wiy an hour, | began to feel faint and tired, . 
_ numerous trunks of fallen trees lving across it. It was, 
1 therefor equested ermission to withdraw.'; , , } 
, . , apes ¢ ; , however, tolerably well beaten by the market people 
which w most "10usi¥ accorded t >. ane s . , 
Brace ci \ ye assing to and fro, carrying loads on their heads. We 
returned to my ut very much ple d and amus . . 
"J . . s a prcesed an . 1 nuUS€C | met many, principally women, who all most respectfully 
t ny t. PRC t from fine +} 7, } ' s . ‘ : ° 
with my it, except from finding that I could obtain | apew on one side to let us pass; and those who were not 
no horses to ¢ » Toto hich id » th . 
RO NOrst go to I » Which is said to be the|heayily laden, went on their knees. We also met some 





~amtont et of the count ~ all the enmenndit af ' . : 
central mart of the country f nt nmodities Of mounted warriors, followed by foot attendants carrying 


. he @ Saving faile h : . : * hes 

the Arabs Having failed in this, it was no use! bows. large quivers of arrows, and bundles of spears. The 
: : lanaar —_ » ther - n] , 

remaining longe here; we theret applied for gallant knights, as well as their horses, appeared to be too 
ren " Lael Ineah hot wit! __. ‘ 

horses to take us back to A ih, Out without eflect: much encumbered with clothes, charms, and trappings, to 


the same excuse was made, that all the horses were be very efficient either in fight or flight. They saluted 


gone to the war; the was, consequently, no alter-|me in the most friendly manner, taking their horses on 
native but to walk. Fortunately the distance was’ one side in the bush in order to let our party pass. I now 
but short, so, having hired a few carriers to assist thought it probable that the king spoke the truth when he 
the Krumen in carrying the luggage, we left the said all his horses were gone to the war; but either the 
capital at 1 Pp. M. cavalry must have been few. or the warriors, by going 


The king, who certainly did not think IT really meant’ singly, preferred showing the effect of their personal and 





io go away, met us in the market with all his g individual courage. The walk would have been very 
und a large concourse of peoy I did not at first recog- agreeable had I been stronger, as the greater part was 
nise him e he ow appeared to be on an equality | through a delightful shade. The road winds very much, 
with the meanest of his subjects in his habiliments,| but its general direction from Kattam Karafi to Adasah is 
having on a bl tobe nearly as ragged as anv of them:/southwest. I estimated the distance the same as in going, 
t however, had the merit of being clean, or, at least, jit| ¥Iz. about three miles, 

had undergone a sort of purification in the dyeing-pit, Almost immediately after our arrival at the boat, there 
having been originally white I was inclined to think, at} was suddenly a cry among the natives of the village of 
first, that he intended to oppose our passage, from having |“ War is coming.” ‘They were all in the greatest con- 


30 many men with him, some of whom were armed: and|sternation, and began to fly in every direction. The 
my suspicions were somewhat strengthened by observing|habbub and confusion which instantly surrounded us 


? 
that these kept back among the crowd. On the other| were very remarkable, and showed the force and folly of 
hand, however, it was not likely, in such a case, that the| panic,—as all were flying from an imaginary danger, 
king would have exposed his royal person in the front of which no one could explain or comprehend. Their 
the battle; and, « . if he had acted so uncourteously |}endeavours to escape were, consequently, as void of 


as to order us to be seized by his men of war. ] should! method, and as vague as their fears. Women were run- 
have expressed my dissent by drilling another hole in his | ning about screaming, wringing their hands, and seeking 
ragged tobe with my pistol. However, he accosted me | their children, who had been led by the perversity of their 
‘more in sorrow than in anger,” and asked why I was in| fears in an opposite direction. The few canoes which 
such a hurry to go away; that he was not tired of me,| were lying at this port of a great city were soon loaded 
ut wished to see me many days in his town, in order| almost to sinking. Some warriors were gathe red near the 
that the Felatahs might know that the white men were | !anding-place, loaded with weapons, which ever and anon 
his friends, which would deter them from coming again.|they brandished “with valiant looks and fierce,” but 
I said that white men having come a long way from their, which they prepared to throw away on the first appearance 
country, had a great many things to do, and could not/| of the enemy, if one might judge of their courage by the 
row away days like the black people; and that after all position they had chosen, namely, in the vanguard of the 
promises of friendship and assistance, [ was sorry I | flight, so as to set the fairest example of saving themselves, 
could not give him a good name, for he had done nothing | instead of defending the outposts of the village, or pro- 
like a proper king. He said he intended to be my friend, | tecting the embarkation of their families. In less time 
und wished “fu look at my eye a long while.” If than it would take in relating it, our boat was so filled 
would wait till his men came from the war,I should have! with women and children seeking our protection, that 
there was no room for our exertions, if we had been 








* Everything foreign 2nd of better manufacture | required to show fight, or even to exercise that discretion- 


than the country can produce is said to come from |®@ry part of valour, of which their gallant spouses on the 
Haussa. | bank seemed sq fully prepared to set us the example. 
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Some goods and gunpowder had been left in charge of|exhausted, and was glad to get away. We left the village 


the chief of the village (a brewer,) and I suspected the 
king of Kattam Karafi had laid a plan to get possession 
of them, especially the latter: we therefore went to his 
house, in order to convey it back to the boat. I found 
that he had not made the slightest disposition to resist the 
enemy, being in fact left to his individual resources, as all 
the male population of the village had resolved to defend 
the last inch of their native land, and only the last inch, 
namely, that from which they could embark in their 
canoes, and witness the destruction of their homes. The 
old chief seemed, however, to take it very coolly, suspect- 
ing it, as it afterwards proved to be, a false alarm. He 
knew that the Felatahs could not cross the river, and he 
had, besides, information that they had marched lower 
down on the opposite bank, destroying every village in 
their way, to Adda-Kuddu, which was said to be their 


ultimate object. When this intelligence began to gain 
} 


credence, we soon got rid of our noisy passengers, who 


returned to their homes perfectly unconcerned, as if they 


were accustomed to this sudden kind of flifling. They} 


are, indeed, kept in continual fear of invasion, and never 
think of safety but in flight. The greater part of the 
fugitives from the opposite bank were still on the island 
in the middle of the river ; but, while they contemplated 
the gracefully-curling smoke of their still burning villages, 
they “would not be free to confess, that “ Patrie fumus 
igne alieno luculentior.” 

They have already built for themselves temporary huts, 
in which they will remain till their enemies, sated with 
plunder, murder, and rapine, shall return to their country. 
‘They may well fear those who show so little mercy to 
the unfortunates who fall into their hands. The old and 
feeble are commonly murdered without the slightest 
remorse; the rest are carried off to be sold as slaves, 
which is, indeed, the object of their inroads: but in the 
retreat, which is always rapid and disorderly, since .it is 
accompanied by the dread of retribution, the poor crea- 
tures who faint by the way are inhumanly butchered, and 
if children cry, or make a noise, in their secret march, 
they do not scruple to dash their brains out against the) 
trees. The Felatahs seldom advance to attack a place 
openly, but come on their victims suddenly, marching 
through the bush and by-paths. On this occasion, 
however, they came in such force that the fearful rumour 
had preceded them a considerable time, so that the 
doomed towns might have made preparations for defence 
however, none had the courage to attempt it except the 
inhabitants of one village, who were instigated to the rash 
act by the possession of a single musket. This gave 
them such an immense advantage over their adversaries, 
that in the first attack they were enabled to defeat the 
advanced guard with considerable joss. However, they | 
paid dearly for this solitary exercise of courage, for the 
main body came up and made a regular attack on the 
town, “shields to the wall,” (their war-cry, as Clapperton| 
said.) They succeeded in taking it in spite of the for-| 
midable nmasket, and none of the inhabitants escaped the} 
sword or chains. It is no wonder, when such dreadful 
vengeance is wreaked on those who attempt to defend 
their homes, that they abandon them on the first intima- 
tion of the Felatahs being in motion, especially when 
flight is so easy, and their towns can be so quickly 
rebuilt. In fact the resistance of single villages is mad- 
ness ; but if they would combine their efforts, they might 
easily beat off their enemies, who are great cowards. But! 
the negroes are jealous and afraid of each other, and thus'| 
fall an easy prey. 


When the bustle, occasioned by the panic in which the| 
people of Adasah had been thrown, was over, I felt quite} 


at 3 p. u., and at midnight I was delighted to get once 
more on board the little Alburkah, where I found all in 
the same state, with the exception of the death of a 
Kruman, who had been ill for a considerable time, and 
with symptoms so like those of old Pasco, that I had not 
the slightest doubt of his having also been poisoned. 
During my absence, Mr. Laird had made frequent fruitless 
attempts to communicate with the Felatahs. Their 
repugnance was regretted at the time, but it was accounted 
for afterwards, when we became acquainted with their 
hostile intentions, and that the plunder and destruction of 
our vessels was the real object of the expedition. 


} 


CHARACTER AND CONDUCT OF LOUIS 
THE SIXTEENTH. 


BY GEORGE HOGARTH. 


‘Tne Life and Times of Louis the Sixteenth’’ is 
'a work which yet remains to be written. The bio- 
graphy of the unhappy monarch, in whose person 
was accomplished the destruction of a dynasty which 
had existed for a thousand years, and the private his- 
tory of his reicn, are ful] of interest in themselves, 
and afford many a key to the momentous public 
events which have changed the destinies of the 
world. The materials for such a work, as widely 
scattered as they are abundant, furnish the means, in 
competent hands, of one of the most valuable con- 
tributions which could be made to modern literature. 

We have lately observed a curious addition to 
these materials, consisting of a private diary ke pt by 
Louis for many'years, lately discovered in an obscure 
lold book-shop in Paris. An account of this discovery 
is given in a French publication ;* and, considering 
the respectability of the medium through which this 
information is given to the world, we see no reason 
to doubt its authenticity. 

M. Alby gives the following account of this dis- 
covery :—After a graphic description of the innumer- 
able shops and stalls for old books in several quarters 
of Paris, particularly along the Quais, and in the oldest 
parts of the Cife, the multitudes of which are so 
surprising to strangers, and furnish such inexhausti- 
ble food to book-collectors, he says. 

“At the corner of the Rue du Marche-aux-Fleurs 
and the Rue Gervais-Laurent, one of these old book- 
shops attracts the eyes of the book-hunter. About 
five years ago, a friend of mine, strolling one day 
along the Quai aux Fleurs, happened to go into this 
shop. The shopkeeper the day before had bought 
several hundreds weight of old paper ata private sale, 
and my friend set about exploring their contents. Af- 
ter a long search, which produced nothing of any 
consequence, he was about to give it up, when le 
came upon a number of paper books, the appearance 
and preservation of which excited his curiosity. He 
began to examine them, and was not alittle surprised 
to find a regular journal, drawn up year by year, 
month by month, day by day, the contents of which, 
apparently, could relate only to Louis the Sixteenth. 
He bought the manuscript ; and when he went home, 
compared the hand-writing with autographs of this 





* La Presse, one of the best of the Parisian daily 
journals ; by one of its contributors, M, Ernest. 
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sovereign. His satisfaction may be imagined when, 
he ascertained that these papers, of which chance had 
made him the possessor, were all written by the hand | 
of Louis the Sixteenth, and that he had in his eustod y | 
a most preeious manuscript, the perusal of which| 
must necessarily aflord curious information respect- 
ing the habits, tastes, and dispositions of a prince 
whose tragical fate has not yet silenced bis enemies, 
or expiated the faults laid to his charge,—faults 
which should be ascribed to a state of social organi-| 
zation antiquated and worn out by his predecessors. | 
The question occurred to my friend, how these} 
memoirs had found their way into this old book-shop ;| 
and his inquiries afforded an answer. Whea the! 
populace, in 1792, broke open and ransacked the iron | 
cabinets in which papers were kept in the palace of 
the Tuileries, several members of the Convention took 
possession of the papers which were carried off. 
‘These memoirs fell into the hands of a member of the 
Convention, who kept them concealed during his life. 
His family, ignorant of their value and importance, 
got rid of them at his death, as useless rubbish, no 
doubt, and they found their way into the hands of the 
old book-vender.”’ 

M. Alby goes on to say, that on hearing of this 
adventure, he entreated his friend to give him a peru- 
sal of these manuscripts ; but his friend had already 
shown them to more prudent people, by whom he had 
permitted them to be torn up (laceres.) M. Alby 
however, was able to make notes and extracts from 
them, which he has given to the world through the 
medium of the newspaper already mentioned. By 
presenting our readers a few of these passages, anc 
exhibiting them tm connection with the passing occur- | 
renees aad circumstar ces in which Louis was placed 
at the moments when he wrote them, we may afford | 
some curious glimpses of his character. 

The diary began on the Ist of January 1766 (when 
Louis was yet Dauphin,) and was continued down to 
the Sist of July, 1792,—only ten days before the 
fatal 10th of August, which consummated his fal}. 

In phrenological language, he seems to have pos- 


sessed, in a very remarkable degree, the organ of 
order, He put down his petty receipts and disburse- 
ments with extreme minuteness, and the smallest 
mistake in his entries annoyed him excessively. 
Many instances are mentioned of his exactness in 
regard to accounts and figures. One day, in partica- 
lar (we are told by Soulavie,) an account was laid 
before him by one of the ministers, in which there 
appeared among the disbursements an item which 
had been inserted in the preceding year’s account. 
“There is a double charge here,” said the King ; 
** bring me last year’s account, and I will show it 
you there.” 
Louis thus begins his diary for the year 1779 :— 
«1 have in my cash-box on the Ist January— 


me ww d 
12 rouleaus of 1200 livres, - 50,400 0 0 
In my purse, . . , ; 549 0 0 
17 24-sous pieces, . . . 20 8 O 
16 12-sous pieces, . : : 27:12 O 
99 6-sous pleces, ° ° ° 29 14 O 
SS J-sous pieces ‘ . . 8 16 0} 
136 6-farthing pieces, ‘ ‘ 10 4 O} 





51,045 14 0 
The following are some of his disbursements :— 


SIXTEENTH 


“ July 1772.—A watch-glass, 12 sous. 

“ August.—To Testard, for postage of a letter, 6 
sous. 

**September.—To L’Ephinay, for a wash-hand 
busin, 6 sous. 

January 1773.—For a quire of paper, 4 sous. 

* February.—For cotton, 6 sous, 

** May.—To L’Ephinay for disbursement, 4 sous 3 
deniers.”’ 

Many of these entries are important in themselves, or 
interesting from their simplicity. For example :— 

“27th December 1776.—Gave the Queen 25,000 
livres :” 

And he adds in a note,— 

“ These 25,000 livres are the first payment of a sum of 
300,000 livres which I have engaged to pay to Boehmer 
in six years, with interest, for the ear-rings bought by the 
Queen for 348,000 livres, and of which she has already 
paid 48,000 livres.” 

Boehmer was the court jeweller; the same person who 
afterwards furnished the celebrated “diamond necklace,” 
which gave rise to so much scandal, and for a time so 
deeply involved the Queen’s character. Under the date 


jof 18th February 1777, there is a further entry on the 
| same subject as the preceding :— 


“Paid the Queen, on account of the 162,660 livres 
which she owes Boehmer for diamond bracelets, 24,000 
livres.” 

There are various entries of gratuities given to courtiers 
and men of letters. 

“15th January 1775.—Paid M. de Sartine [the Chief 
of the Police] 12,000 livres for a part of the expenses 
incurred by Beaumarchais in stopping the circulation oi 
an improper book. 

“Ist April 1775.—Paid M. de Sartine for Beaumar- 
chais, 18,000 livres.” 

The celebrated author of Figaro, by the way, notwith- 
standing the bitterness of his political satires, and the 
ultra-liberalism of his sentiments, was for many years a 
regular and well-paid employe of the court, during the 
reigns of both Louis the Fifteenth and Louis the Sixteenth, 

Prince Esterhazy is put down annually for a sum of 
15,000 livres, which the Queen was charged with paying 
him. He held some employment, we may presume, in 
the household of the Austrian princess; but a salary of 
five or six hundred a-year sounds odd to a member of a 
family whose revenues are equal to those of many a sove- 
reign. 

M. de Cubieres, court-poet, had an allowance of 6000 
livres a-year; and M,. de Pezay, another court-poet, had 
12,000 livres. These sums were paid through M. de 
Mauripas, the minister, or M. de Sartine. 

Louis summed up his gains and losses at play, and 
entered them at the end of every month :— 

“ October 1779.—Lost at play 59,394 livres. 

“March 1780.—My partners have lost at Marly, at 
lansquenet, 36,000 livres.” ; 

“ February 1781.—Lost at play 15 livres.” 

He was much given to the weakness—a common one 
in his day—of trying his fortune in the lottery. We find 
such entries as the following :— 

“28th December 1777.—To M. Necker for luttery- 
tickets, 6000 livres. 

« 2d January 1783.—Gained in the lottery, 990 livres. 

“10th (same month.)—Gained in the lottery 225 livres.” 

He was equally minute in recording the employment of 
his time as of his money. At the end of every year, he 
drew up a general summary of the manner in which his 
days had been spent. The followingis his recapitulation 
for the year 1775 ;— 
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Days when I was out, 
“ Stag hunting— 


5 


St. Germain, - - - ] 
Versailles, - - - 17 
The “ Grands Environs,” : - 9 
Alluerts and Besnet, : - 7 
Rambouillet, - - 15 
(I missed two hunts there.) 
St. Genevieve, - - l 
Fontainbleau, . ‘ - 9—72 
“ Boar-hunting :— « - - 
St. Germain, “ - - 4 
Alluerts - - : ] 
Compeigne, - - - 2 
Fontainbleau, . . ‘ 7—14 
“ Roebuck-hunting, - - - 27 
“ Harriers :— - : - 
Compeigne, - - - 2 
Fontainbleau, - . - 2— 4 
“Shooting, - - - 58 
“ Journeys without hunting — - 
Going to Compeigne, - - l 
to Fismes, - - l 
to Rheims, - - | 
Returning from Compeigne, - - l 
from Versailles, - - l 
Going to and returning from Choisi, - 2 
Going to Fontainbleau, - l 
Returning from Fontainbleau, - I 
To St. Denis, where dined, - 2 
—1I1] 
» Reviews, “ - 7 3 


Total, 189 
“ Hunting-dinners, . 
“ Dinners and suppers at St. Hubert, 26.” 


He was careful, too, to mark down every month the 
quantity of game he killed, and summed up the whole at 
the end of the year. It thus appears that, in the month 
of December 1775, he killed 1564 head of game; and the 
total for the whole year amounted to 8424 

“The only passion ever shown by Louis the Sixteenth,” 
says Soulavie, “ was for hunting. He was so much 
occupied hy it, that when I went up to his private apart- 
ments at Versailles, after the 10th of August, I saw upon 
the staircase six frames, in which there were statements 
of all his hunting-parties, both when Dauphin and when 


King. They contained the number, kind, and quality of 


the game he had killed every time he went out, with 
recapitulations for every month, every season, and every 
year of his reign.” 

It is obvious that these statements, which the King 
seems to have had so much pleasure in making up and 
displaying, must have been drawn from the entries in his 
diary 

The following is the whole of Louis’s diary for the 
eventful month of July 1789 -— 

“ Wednesday, \.—Nothing. Deputation of the States. 

“ Thursday, 2.—Got on horseback at the Porte du 
Main, for a stag-hunt at Port-Royal. One taken. 

“ Friday, 3.—Nothing. 

« Saturday, 4.—Hunted the Roebuck at Butart. One 
taken, and twenty-nine killed. 

* Sunday, 5.—Vespers. 

“ Monday, 6.—Nothing. 

“ Tuesday, 7.—Stag-hunt at Port-Royal ‘Two taken. 

“ Wednesday, 8.—-Nothing. 

“ Thursday, 9.—Nothing. Deputation of the States. 

“ Friday, 10.—Nothing. Answer to the Deputation 
of the States. 
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« Saturday, 11—Nothing. Departure of M. Necker 

“ Sunday, 12.—Vespers. Departure of Mess. Mont- 
morenci, St. Priest, and La Luzerne. 

“ Monday, 13.—Notbing. 

“ Tuesday, 14.—Nothing. 

“ Wednesday, 15.—At a meeting in the Hall of the 
| States, and returned on foot. 

“ Thursday, 16 —Nothing. 

“ Friday, 17.—Went to Paris, to the Hotel de Ville. 

“ Saturday, 18.—Nothing. 

“ Sunday, 19.—Vespers. Return of Messieurs Mont- 
|morenci and St. Priest. 

“ Munday, 20.—Airing on horseback, and shooting in 

the Little Park. Killed two. 

“ Tuesday, 21.—Nothing. Return of M. de Lucerne. 
| Stag-hunt at Butart. Cardinal Montmorenci’s audience. 
| “ Wednesday, 22.—Nothing. 

“ Thursday, 23.—Nothing 
| Friday, 24.—Airing on horseback, and shooting at 
Butart. Killed thirteen. 

“ Saturday, 25.—Nothing. 

“ Sunday, 26.—Vespers. 

“ Monday, 27.—Nothing. Stag-hunt at Marly. 
| © Tuesday, 28.—Nothing. Prevented from going out 
| by bad weather. 
| Wednesday, 229.—Return of M. Necker. 

“ Thursday, 30—Nothing. 

“ Friday, 3\.—Kept within doors by rain.” 


789, in which we find 
such “an infinite deal of nothing,” that the Revolution 
actually commenced. The terrible day of the fourteenth, 
when the Bastile was stormed by the populace, and the 
heads of its governor and some of its defenders, paraded 

|on pikes through the streets of Paris, is merely noticed 
by the word “ Rien : 
tating scenes which oceupied the following days, Louis 


It was in this month of July, 1 


and, in the momentous and agi- 


quietly records his stag-hunts and shooting-matches at 
Butart and the Little Park, and the quantity of game he 
killed! Was this the depth of insensibility, or the height 
of philosophy ? 

The following is the diarv for the whole of another 
memorable month—June, 1791 :— 

“ Wednesday, 1.—Nothin g. 

“ Thursday, 2.— Vespers. 

“ Friday, 3.—Nothing. 

“ Saturday, 4.—Nothing. 


“s mday, — | espers. 
Vonday, 6.—Nothing. 
“ Tuesday, 7.—Airing on horseback, at half-past seven, 


| by Grenelle, Sevres, and St. Cloud. 
" Wednesday, 8.— Nothing. 
“ Thursday, 9.—Nothing. 
‘ Friday, 10.—Nothing. 
“ Saturday, 11.—Airing on horseback at nine o'clock, 
by Mesnilmontant and Noisy-le-sec. ‘There were no 
early vespers for want of orders. 


| « Sunday, 12.—There have not been the regular cere- 
monies. High-mass and vespers. Grand couvert. 
oe V mada P 13.—Ves; crs. 
“Ty esday, ] 1,— Vespers, 

Wednesday, 15.—Airing on horseback, at half-past 
{nine, all round the new enclosure. 
“ Thursday, 16.-—Nothing. 
=. Friday, 17.-—Nothing. 

“ Saturday, 18.—On horseback at half-past nine, to 

| the Bois de Boulogne 
“ Sunday, 19.—Vespers. 

Monday, 20.—Nothing 
“ Tuesday 21.—Left Paris at midnight. Arrived and 
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wrested at Varennes-en-Argoune, at eleven o'clock at | were to precede the carriage as couriers, or follow it as 


night. 

Wednesday, 22.—Left Varennes at five or six in 
the morning. Breakfasted at St. Menehould. Arrived 
at ten in the evening at Chalons. Supped and slept. 

« Thursday, 23.--At half-past eleven mass interrupt- 
1, to urge our setting off. Breakfasted at Chalons.— 
Dined at Epernay. Met the Commissioners of the As- 


sembly, Arrived at eleven o'clock at Dormans. Supped 


there. Slept three hours in an arm-chair. 
* Friday, 24.—Lett Dormans at half-past seven— 


Dined at Fertesous-Jouarre. Arrived at ten o'clock at 
Meaux. Supped and slept at the bishop’s residence. 
“ Saturday, 25.—Left Meaux at halt-past six. Arriv- 


ed at Paris, at eight, without stopping. 
j, 26.—Nothing at all. Mass in the gallery. 
Conference with the Commissioners of the Assembly. 
Munday, 27.—Idem 

“ Tuesday, 23.—Idem. Took whey. 

“* Wednesday, 29.—Idem. 

“ Thursday, 30.—Idem.” 

The whole of the following month, (July, 1791,) is 
comprised in a bracket, opposite the middle of which is 
written, “ Nothing the whole month. Mass in the gal- 


lery. Some of the days, however, have special notes.— 


“ Sunda 


The following are remarkable :— 

«“ Thursday, 14—Was to have taken medicine. 

«“ Sunday, 17.—Affair of the Champ de Mars. 

* Thursday, 2\.—Medicine at six ; and the end of my 
whey.’ 

‘There is something exceedingly striking in these tri- 
fling and insignificant entries, relating, apparently, to the 
most ordinary course of everyday life, when contrasted 
with the agitating and momentous occurrences which 
took place during the days and nights of the period which 
they embrace The earlier part of this month of June, 
1791, was occupied, on the part of the royal family with 
anxious discussions with some of their most attached ad- 
herents as to an escape from the dangers which now sur 
rounded them, and in secret preparations for their memor- 
able attempt to fly from France. On the 20th, (a day 
which the King commemorates by the word “ rein,” 
these preparations were completed, through the energy 
and activity of the Queen (Louis himself being as pas- 
sive as usual.) and their flight, which the King eXpresses 
by the words, “left Paris,” began at midnight. But, 
how did they leave it? 

‘On the 20th of June,” says Thiers, “about mid- 
hight, the King, the Queen, Madame Elizabeth, Madame 
de Tournel, the governess of the children of France, dis- 
tuised themselves, and one by one left the palace. Madame 
de Tourne!, with the children, hastened to the Petit Car- 
rousel, and got into a carriage driven by M. de Fersen, 
a young foreign nobleman, disguished as a coachman.— 
The King immediately joined them. But the Queen, 
who had gone out accompanied by a garde-du-corps, gave 
them all the utmost alarm. Neither she nor her guide 
knew the wav: they lost it, and did not get to the Petit 
Carrousel till an hour afterwards. On arriving there 
she met the carriage of M. de Lafayette, whose servants 
earried torches. She concealed herself under the gateway 
of the Louvre; and, escaping this danger, reached the 
carriage where she was so anxiously waited for. Thus 
reunited, the family set out. After a long drive, and a 
second loss of their way, they arrived at the Porte St. 
Martin, and got into a berline with six horses, which was 
waiting to receive them. Madame de Tournel, under the 
name of Madame Kroff, was to pass for a mother travel- 


jServants. Atlength they got clear of Paris, accompanied 
by the prayers of M. de Fersen, who returred to Paris 
in order to take the road to Brussels.” 

| ‘The circumstances attending the arrest of the 
royal family at Varennes are too well known to re- 
quire repetition. The King, it would appear, 
brought this misfortune uy on himself by constantly 
putting his head out of the carriage-window. In 
consequence of this imprudetice, he was recognized 
at Chalons ; but the person who made the discovery, 
jand who was at first disposed to reveal it, was per- 
| suaded by the mayor, a zealous royalist, to say 
nothing. When the travellers got toSt. Menehould, 
| the King, still with his head outat the window, was 
|recognized by young Drouet, the postmaster’s son, 
jwho immediately set off full speed to Varénnes, 
the next stage, where he arrived before the King, 
and took measures to stop his further progress. In 
| this extremity the Queen took the lead, and displayed 
so much energy in insisting on being allowed to pro- 
ceed, that she seetns at one time to have almost sre- 
ceeded. The King at first wished to preserve his 


incognito, and a warm altercation took place ; one of 


|the municipal officers maintaining that he knew him 
ito be the King. ‘Since you recognise him for your 
King, then,” said the Queen, ** address him with the 
respect which you owe him !” 

**On Wednesday, the 22nd,” says the King in his 
diary, ** left Varennes at five or six in the morning.’ 
And he proceeds, on that and the three following 
days, to chronicle his journey back to Paris, as if 
it were the most ordinary thing in the world, instead 
of being full of deep, and even tragical interest. 

About six in the morning, M. Romeuf, an aide-de- 
camp of Lafayette, who had been sent after the fugi- 
tives, bearing a decree of the National Assembly for 
their arrest, arrived at Varennes, and found the carri- 
age and six in readiness, and the horses’ heads turn- 
ed towards Paris. Romeuf, with an air of grief, 
handed the decree to the King. ‘The whole family 
joined in exclaiming against Lafayette; Romeuf 
said that his general and himself had only done 
their duty in pursuing them, but had hoped they 
should notcome up with them. The Queen seized 
the decree, threw it on her children’s bed and then 
snatched it up, and threw it away, saying it would 
sully them. ‘+ Madam” said Romeuf, who was de- 
voted to her, ** would you choose that any other than 
I should witness this violence?” The Queen in- 
stantly recovered herself, and resumed her wonted 
dignity. 

Some details of the journey of the captive 
mouarch and his family back to Paris, are given by 
Madame Campan, who had them from the mouth of 
the Queen herself. They Jeft Varennes amid the 
shouts and yells of an outrageous multitude, who 
during the night had assembled from al) quarters. 
One of the most strange phenomena, we may remark, 
in the French Revolution, was, the sudden and gen- 
eral exhibition of ferocity throughout the population 
of that great country. It was not merely in Paris 
and other great towns, where the people were most 
immediately accessible to the influence of political 
agitation, that this dreadful spirit displayed itself. 
It was everywhere—in the most remote and seeluded 


ling with her children; the King was to personate her|ryral districts: and, even the hitherto light-hearted, 
|good-humoured, inoffensive peasantry seemed, by 


valet-de-chamber, and three gardes-du-corps, in disguise, 
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some devilish spell transformed into swarms of blood-! bones out of the windows, at the risk of throwing 
ou 





his glass, 


thirsty cannibals. ‘To what shall we ascribe such|them in the King’s face; and, 
a change in the aspect of the national character ’—)| without saying a word, wheu Madame Elizabeth 
was this ferocity generated, or was it a dormant helpec 1 io wine, by way of showing that he had 
quality merely awakened and developed by the cir-|enough. ‘This ofiensive conduct was idopted on 
cumstances of the time? We fear that the latter|/ purpose, because Petion was a man of education. 
supposition is the true one, and that Voltaire’s de-| The King entered into conversation with Petion on 
ration of France, and the motives of his own 





1 hy 
Hull 





scription of a Frenchman as being a compound of the | the sit 





monkey and the tiger, was founded on a penetrating|conduct, which were founded on the necessity of 
observation of the character of his countrymen. etving the executive power a degree of strength 
This lamentable change, too, to k piace long befure| necessary for the support of the constitution itse If, 
the quarrel between the sovereign and the representa-| because France could not be a republic. ** Vol yet, 
tives of the pe ople had reached a desperate he ight ; indeed,” said Petion, ** because the French are not 
before the destruction of the monarchy was avowed-/quite ripe for it.”’ This au ind brutal answer 
ly the ubject of any political party, and when the) put an end to the conversation, and the King remain- 
mly question was the extent of the limitations to be ed silent all the way to Paris Petion, while talk- 
imposed on the constitutional power of the Crown./ing, was holding the littl Dauphin on his knees, 
The bloody and attrocious scenes which took place} and amusing himself with twisting the child’s fair 
at Versailles in October 1789. and diffused their bale-' curls round his fingers. In the heat of hts discourse 
ful influence with the rapidity of A pe stilence all over| he pulled the poor boy’s hair so hard as to m ke him 


the kingdom, had no justification on the ground of ,ecry out. “Give me mys un,” said the Queen; * he 





the violenes of public convulsion : nor, can it be be-|is used to care and attention, which Indisposes him 


lieved for a moment, (and indeed, there is ample ex-/for these familiarities.’ 


perience to the contrary,) that sucha degree of po- Thiers, and some other authorities say, that the journey 
litical agitation as then existed in France, would | from Varennes to Paris took eight days; and this, at first, 
have drivenan English multitude, even of the poorest threw suspicion on the genum ness of the King’s diary, 
ind most ignorant classes, to the perpetration of according to which he left Varennes on the morning of 


such cold-biooded horro 1s those which on the 4th.| Wednesday, the 22nd, and arrived at Paris on the morn- 


rs 

oth, and 6th of October 1789, disgraced the name of ing of Saturday, the 25th; three days in all. But this is 
France. * The English populace,”’ says Sir Walter correct, according to Thiers himself, who afterwards says, 
Scott, ** will huzza, swear, threaten, break windows, Ibe eflect of the journey to Varennes was to destroy all 
and throw stones at the life-cuards engaged in dis- respect for the King, to accustom the public to the idea 


if 
persing them : but. if a soldier should fall from Ins (of doing without him, and to pr xjuce the desire for a 


horse, the rabble, afler enjoying a laugh at his ex- republic. On the very morning of his arrival (Saturday, 
pensé, would lend a hand to lift him to his saddle! te th of June,) the Assembly had provided for every 
. ’ thing " le. rel Ss s suspende 
gain. A French mob would tear him limb fron ing by a decree, whereby Louis X V1. was su pended 
: » hie fe ‘tions hare . t ove his ‘ 
limb, and parade the fragments in triamph upon their is functions, and a 4 p 4. va (righ sd lh aceic 
pikes ” and those of the Queen and the Vauphin.—Sentinels, 
. ' lle t iatorian. * itched tinually th ] 
No si oner had the cavaleads got out of Varennes historian, ve — o - at eur GOOF, 
1 never lost s tofthem. One day the King, wishing 


than the Chevalier { 


d 
neighbourhood, and one of the King’s faithful ad- 
ata aoor; t 


e Dampierre, a gentleman of the 
* was actually a prisoner, appeared 


; or ) ed his issare, *“ Do vou 
herents, was seized by the surrounding multitude, I . 
~~ know im 


j " oll j bof t ng ‘ Yes, sire,” answered the 
ind Savageiy murdered close ehind tre carriage 





and before the eyes of its unfortunate oceupants. | m1": rh ; ' see tng " y to walk in the 
A few leacur s further on, a poor vill ige curate had . uileries in the morning, belore the garcen was open to 
the rashness to approach the carriage, for the purpose| 
of speaking to the King. ‘The mob, who still sur- 
rounded the carriage, flew upon him, threw him down, 
and trampled upon him; and, had it not been for the 
interposition of Carnare, the commissioner of the aaa ¥ — pei ae Mas ad 
National Assembly, who was in the carriage with republican spirit now displayed iteelf, and the cry of “ No 
the royal family, and whose indignant exclamations 
arrested the fury of the maltitude, the clergyman 
Would have been instantly torn to pieces. 

Banare, and Petion the notorious Mayor of Paris, 
had been sent by the National Assembly to meet the 
fugitives, and bring them back to Paris. They 


e | ublic. 


The following month—July, 1791,—is comprehensively 
disposed of in the diary by the words, “ Nothing the 
whole month. Mass in the gallery.” This month, 
however, was a momentous one for the King. The 


King!’ became, for the first time, general in the capital. 
On the 16th of July, the commissioners appointed by the 
Assembly to inquire into the aflair o Varennes, presented 
their repor;, exeulpating the King, and declaring the 
inviolability of his person. ‘This report produced a violent 
commotion among the Jacobin party, headed by Robes- 
pierre, Petion and others; and a petition against it was 
took their places in the carriage, along with the) i ninited upon an altar in the Champ de Mars, to be 
King and his family. Banare sat on one side, be- signed by all who chose it. A great tomult ensued 

tween the King and Queen; Petion on the other, be-| y, fayette arrived, at the head of a body of military, who 
tween Madame Elizabeth and the young princess.| fired upon the people, and dispersed them with great 
The Dauphin rested alternately on the knees of his) slaughter, though not ti!l they had torn to pieces two or 
parents and his aunt. Barnare, 4 member of the/three soldiers. ‘This sanguinary scene, arising out of a 

‘ ' | 


moderate party, and a man of worth and talent, was question involving the King’s personal safety, is the 


polite and gentlemanlike in his behaviour, while Pe-| «affair of the Champ de Mars,” noted in the diary on the 
tion conducted himself with true republican rude-|17th of July, and is one of the occurrences comprized 
ness. “He ate and drank,” says Madame Campan,/junder the general entry of “ Nothing the whole month 


‘in the most slovenly manner, tossing his chi ken-} Mass in the gallery ! 
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There are only two occasions on which the King 
mentions his wife and children, (we do not speak of the 


entries of the money paid Queen’s jeweller,) and quits his 
habitual conciseness to indulge in ampler details. There 
are accounts of the Queen's accouchements, more resem- 

ing the official reports of a court chamberlain than the 
narrative of an anxious husband and father. ‘They are in 
precisely the same style; and, it is sufficient, the refore, to 
give that of the birth of the Dauphin ;—not that poor boy 
whose fate it makes one's heart bleed to think of, but t 
King's eldest | 1, a child of extraordinary promise, who 
had the | ness an 1 iniancy 


“ Accouchement of the Queen, twenty-second October, 


“The Queen passed the night of the 2Ilst—22nd 


October, very well. She felt some slight pains when she 
awoke, which d ot prevent her from taking the bath, | 
gave no orders for the shooting-party, which I was to have 


at Sacle, till noon. Between twelve and halt past twelve 
her pains increased ; and, at a quarter-past one she was 
delivered very favourably of a boy. During the labour, 
the only persons in the chamber were Madame de Lam- 
balle, Monsieur the Count de Artois, my aunts, Madame 
de Chimay, Madame de Maiily, Madame d’Ossun, Ma- 
dame de Tavannes, and Madame de Guemenee, who 
went alternately into the adjoining room, which had been 
left « mpty In the great closet there were my household 
and the Queen's ; and the persons having the grandes 
entrees and the sous gouvernantes, who entered towards 
the end, kept themselves at the bottom of the room 
without intercepting the air 

“ Of all the princes to whom Madame de Lamballe had 
given notice, the Duke d’Orleans only arrived before the 
accouchement. He remained in the chamber, or in that 
adjoining. The Prince of Conde, M. de Penthie vre, the 
Duc de Chartres, the Princess of Conde, and Mademoi 
selle de Conde arrived after the Queen was delivered, the 
Duke de Bourbon in the evening, and the Prince de 
Conti next day. The Queen saw all these princes next 


day, one after the other. After the accouchement was 


over, my son was carried into the great closet. where 1} 


saw him dressed, and delivered him into the hands of Mad. 


de Guenemee, his governess. I announced to the Queen 


that it was a boy, and he was put upon her bed, and, 


after she had seen him for a little while, everybody 


retired. I signed letters for the Emperor, the King of 
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of arqubusiers, and the Dames de la Halle.* For nine 


{days all the trades and professions came into the 


marble court with violins, and everything they could 
imagine to testify their joy. 1 had about twelve 
thousand livres distributed among them. After my 
son's baptism, M. de Vergennes, grand treasurer of 
the order of the Holy Spirit, brought him the blue 
ribbon, and M. de Segur the cross of St. Louis. The 
Queen saw her ladies on the 29th, the prinees and 
princesses on the 30th, my household on the 3d, and 
the rest In succession On Sunday the 4th of No- 
bember there was a 7¢ Deum at the parish church 
of Versailles, and an illumination throughout the 
city. 

There is a good deal more to the same purpose, 
and the whole is as cold, stiff, and formal as a bullet- 
in drawn up by the court newsman. Such, howeve t, 
is the only way in which the monarch ever mentions 
his wife or his children. He never makes the slightest 
illusion to any of those little family ineidents which, 
it might be supp sed, would oceupy the mind of a 
husband and a parent, and would naturally have a 
prominent place in a private record of domestic 
occurrences. The total silence of his diary on such 
subjects is a proof of the extreme coldness of Louis’s 
nature, and accords with the strange and unaecount- 
able indifference with which he treated the beautiful 
princess, to whom he was married in the very flower 
of his age. Her charms, her graces, her talents, her 
accomplishments, made no impression on her youth- 
ful husband. He remained for years a stranger to 
her society and to her bed; and it was more to his 
taste to spend his days in hunting and lock-making 
ian tost inherele gant and intellectual pastime 8. 
Gradually, however, she acquired the influence of a 


strong mind over a weak one; his indolence, vacilla- 
tion, and timidity found resources in her courage, 


ergy, and decision; and his original indifference, 
ind even aversion, was at length succeeded by un- 
bounded deference and submission, and by a degree 


ol passive acquiescence In the dictates of her proud 
ind impetuous spirit, which probably hastened the 


jruin of both. 


But “sweet are the uses of adversity ;*’ and the 
effect of calamity has never been more apparent in 


Spain, and the Prince of Piedmont, and gave orders for exalting and purifying the character, than in the 
the despatch of the others which I had already signed.| instances of Louts the Sixteefth and his Queen. 
At three o'clock I was at chapel, where my son was| Their latter days have thrown a radiance over their 
baptized by Cardinal de Rohan, and held at the font by|memory. Had the reign of Louis been tranquil, and 
the Emperor and the Princess of Piedmont, represented | had he ended his days in peace, what would have 
by Monsieur and my sister Elizabeth. He was named! been his character with posterity ? That of the most 
Louis Joseph Xavier Francois. My brothers, my sisters,| imbecile monarch that ever sat on the throne of 
my aunts, the Duke d’Orleans, the Duke de Chartres,| France.—of a man without passions, affections, or 
the Prince de Conde, and M. de Penthievre signed the capacity—sunk in sloth, and making the most 
act of baptism. After the ceremony, I heird the Te frivolous amusements the oecupation of his life. ‘The 
Deum performed with music, the princesses not having Queen, too, how would she have heen described? As 
had time to dress in the evening. 

‘While I was locking at the fireworks on the 
parade, the Chief President of the Chamber of Ac- 
counts eame to pay me his compliments. The others, 
who were not at Paris, came the day following. Next 
day, at my levee, the ambassadors came to pay their 
respects, with the nuncio at their head. 


vain, haughty, and imperious,—the votary alternately 
of pleasure and of ambition, and dividing her life 
between dissipation and intrigue. Their faults were 
nourished, and their virtues blighted, by the atmos- 
phere of the most corrupted court in Europe, The 
great and good qualities, of whieh they themselves 
. At six I wer probably unconscious, and of which the world 
received the salutations of a hundred and twenty-five| would never have been aware,—which in the season 
ladies; my brothers, sisters, aunts, and the princess- 








es were in the apartment, 


. , * The market-women of Paris, who by aneient 
* On the 29th, the Chapter of Notre Dame came . 


custom were admitted to take a prominent part in 


to compliment me; as did the judges, the company | public rejoicings. 
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of prosperity were dormant and almost extinct, were} lands, from Stewart's Island on the south, to Cape 


roused into action by the rude hand of misfortune; 
and it was when this illustrious pair were * fallen 
from their high estate” that they presented one of 
the noblest as well as most affecting spectacles that 


ever has engaged the admiration and sympathy of 


the world. 


From the Dublin University Magazine 
NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zeatanp, when viewed with respect to its 
position and physical circumstances, as well as the 
future prospect of its settlers, may be regarded as the 
destined Britain of the southern hemisphere. ‘The 
points of analogy between these two remote coun- 
tries, separated from each other by half the circumfer 
ence of the globe, are both numerous and obvious. 
Situated nearly at our antipodes, New Zealand oc- 
cupies a similar position with respect to the vast 
region of New Holland that Great Britain does to 
the European continent, only with this additional se- 
curity, that it is removed upwards of a week’s sail 
from any possible source of hostility. The two 
islands of New Zealand resemble Great Britain by 
occupying nearly the same superficial extent, in pos- 
sessing a most extensive line of sea coast, and many 
fine rivers, which afford valuable means of inland 
communication. With these advantages, the posi- 
tion of New Zealand with respect to distant countries 
renders it probable that it will one day become the 
centre of a vast commerce between Asia, America, 
and New Holland. Cook’s Strait, which separates 
the northern from the southern island of New Zea- 
land, and which abounds in fine harbours, may be 
taken as the centre of acircle, in whose circumfer- 
ence are Hobart Town, Sidney, the New Hebrides, 
and the Friendly islands, all these points being about 
1200 miles distant from Cook’s Strait. If we now 
regard the same point as the centre of a still larger 
circle, we find that New Zealand is nearly equidis- 
tant from Chili and Canton, both those countries be- 
ing about 5,000 miles from Cook’s Strait. It ap- 
pears from its happy position on the globe alone, that 
New Zealand is destined to occupy an Important sta- 
tion in the history of the southern hemisphere; and 
this element of its future prosperity is combined 
with many other physical advantages. New Zea- 
land, in all its immense line of coast, possesses har- 
bours of unrivalled excellence, into some of which 
fine rivers enter after having passed through districts 
of great extent and fertility. The insular position 
of the country, intersected by lofty mountains, insure 
a perpetual supply of moisture, and hence the coun- 
try abounds in beautiful forests and in wildflax, thus 
containing every physical element necessary for the 
formation of a great naval power. 

To appreciate all the natural advantages which 
New Zealand offers to the enterprising colonist, it 
will be requisite to consider them with a somewhat 
greater detail. With respect to harbours, it may be 
confidently stated that no conntry in the world sur- 
passed New Zealand in the number and safety of its 
bays and inlets ; and in short, it is only necessary to 
inspect any map of the country to perceive, that 
whether on the eastern or western shores of the is- 


| Van Diemen on the north, for a distance of nearly 
nine hundred miles, there is a succession of fine har- 
bours at very moderate distances from each other. 


There is, however, one circumstance deserving of 


notice, with respect to the harbours of New Zealand. 
On account of the prevalence of westerly winds, the 
western side of the islands is more exposed to gales 
than the eastern, which have the whole breadth of the 
island as a shelter; and for this reason, the harbours 
on the western side are often obstructed by bars or 
sandbanks thrown up by the prevailing wind. To 
enumerate all the harbours which have been dis- 
covered in the northern and southern islands of New 
Zealand would be an uninteresting task: we shall 
nly mention a few of the more important, or at Jeast 
more frequented ones. The Bay of Islands, at the 
north eastern extremity of the northern island, is tiie 
best known, and is much frequented by European 
vessels. This harbour can afford shelter, for any 
number of vessels, and during every season; and is 
valued accordingly, being the favourite resort of the 
South Sea whalers, and it is said that no fewer than 
one hundred and fifty such vessels entered the Bay 
of Islands during the year of 1856. In thjs well-fre- 
quented harbour many runaway convicts and seamen 
trom the whaling vessels have established themselves, 
as keepers of grog-shops and worse occupations, so 
that this part of the country is at present occupied by 
those who may without exaggeration, be denominated 
the vilest of mankind. Passing from the Bay of Is- 
lands southward to Cook's Strait, we find the beauti- 
ful harbour of Port Nicholson. This bay is about 
twelve miles long and three miles wide, the shelter is 
perfect and the access easy to ships of any size and 
in all weathers. In acountry which abounds in bays 
and safe anchorages on every part of its coast, the 
value of a harbour must depend on something more 
than mere security. Jt must be situated in a fertile 
district, and have easy access to the interior, and also 
be in the tract most frequented by trading vessels. 
Port Nicholson appears to unite most of these coni- 
ditions. It is situated in the entrance of Cook’s 
Strait, in the track of the homeward bound vessels 
from Van Diemen’s Land and Sidney, and also of the 
South Sea whale fishery, and consequently well adapt- 
ed to become the resort of vessels to refit and obtain re- 
freshments. ‘This harbour has also the advantage of 
being ina situation favourable for communicating 
with the interior either of the northern or southern 
island. Behind it there was a very fertile country, 
watered by the Haritoua river, which is believed to 
be navigable for a distance of from ninety to a hun- 
dred miles. 

The harbours on the western side of the northern 
island are also very numerous. Of these, Hokianga 
is one of the most northerly, and is a good deal fre- 
quented by the whaling vessels. Several streams 
enter this harbour, and the land in its vicinity is rich 
alluvial soil, supporting a numerous native popula- 
tion. The distance across the country from Hokian- 
ga to the Bay of Islands does not amount to more 
than about twenty miles. Several years ago the 
New Zealand Land Company purchased a tract of 
land on the Hokianga river, which will probably be 
the first part of the country which will be colonized 
by Englishmen. A great proportion of this Jand 
has been we believe, already disposed of. 
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The harbour of Waikato, to the south of Hokianga, 
will one day become a most important station. The 
river of the same name which enters this bay flows 
through a beautiful and fertile conntry, and is navi- 
gable in boats for about two hundred miles from the 
sea. ‘The river is described as being wooded to the 
water's edge, numerous valleys extend into the in- 
terior of the country, which possess a most luxuriant 
vegetation. Grass is very abundant, and the ferns 
attain a height of from five to eight feet. ‘This beau- 
tiful district, therefore only requires to be colonized 
by an industri us pe ple, to bec me ne ol 18 richest 

in New Zealand. 
+} 


The seuthern island is equally well supplied with 


agricultural distiicts 
harbours as the northern one; and the southern side 
of to k’s Straits contains many fine bays. The 
north-eastern angle of the island opposit» to Port 
Nicholson is said to be an uninterrupted tract of fine 
level Jand as far south as Banke’s peninsula. At the 
southern extremity of the island we find the extensive 
harbour of Knowlesly bay, receiving a fine river 
which has a ccurse of about one hundred miles. 

It is unfortunate that the knowledge which we as 
yet possess concerning New Zealand is ¢ xceeding!y 
defective; so that we know little more than the lead- 
ing features and capabilities of the country, and in 


the preset t case, with re Spect to climate, we have no 


thermometrical observations to guide us to definite 
statements. The islands of New Zealand are situat- 
ed between the 36th and 48th degrees of south latitade, 


so that the climate even t southern eXtremity 
must be a mild one. As the islands are narrow in 
proporti nto their length, the interior is no where 
very cistant irom ihe sea, hence the climate is 
eminently an insular e, and plied with abund- 
ance of moisture, forming in this respect a complete 
contrast with the aric plains of Australia. Phe 
supply ot moisture s still farther increased by the 


lofty mountain chain which extends through the 


whole length of the uthern island and the southern 
half of the northern one. This range attracting the 


moisture, and its loftier portions being covered with 


snow, affords a perpetual supply of water, giving 
rise to the numerous streams which flow through the 
more level p ris of the country The temperature ol 
the northern isla may be called a semitropical one, 





and somewhat similar to that of the Azores; whi 


the southern portious of the country appear to possess 
1 climate like tha Devonshire or Cornwall. The 
climate of New Zealand a; rs to be variable from 


day to day, but equable throughout the year, without 
any Violent extremes of heat or cold, while the 


atmosphere 1s slmost always saturated with mois- 


ture. 
The southern parts of New Zealand appear to bs 
well adapted for such crops as flourish in Britain or 


Ireland, and the winters appear to be even milder 
than in the most favoured situations in our own 
country, for Captain Cook observed that various 

ints which he had left during a fermer voyage were 
thriving and had propagated themselves, althe ugh 


they would have perished if they had been exposed 


' 
i 1 similar way tin England Potatoes flourish 
throughout every part of the islands, and appear t 
have improved under the climate; and large quanti- 


ties are annually exported to Sidne v and Hobart 
‘Town, besides what are consumed by the whalers. 
Wheat has been raised in considerable quanuties, 


|both by the natives and settlers ; and the climate of 
the northern island at least appears to be well adapted 
to the cultivation of Indian corn. It has also been 
ascertained that the vine is Well fitted for the soil 
and climate of New Zealand, and there appears to be 
no reason to doubt that all the useful vegetables of 
southern Europe may be naturalized in these fine 
The natural productions of New Zealand have been 
but little explored. With regard to its minerals we 
ire completely ignorant, and the vague intimations 
of the discovery of coal or iron will obtain but little 
regard from any one qualified to form an independ nt 
opinion on such subjects. We are, however, certain 
that the greater part of New Zealand is of volcanic 
origin. Many of the mountains contain craters which, 
in some eases, are still in activity, throwing forth 
voleanic matters. We have evidence of the same fact 
in the abtndance of hot and mineral springs. Some 
of the former are so hot as to be capable of boiling 
meat, as is the case with the waters of the celebrated 
Geysers of Iceland. 

New Zealand forms a remarkable contrast with 
New Holland in respect to its vegetable productions, 
In the latter region there is not a simgle indigenous 
product which is of any value in a commercial point 
of view ; while in the former there are several valu- 
ible articles for exportation. Of these the most 
valuable are the flax and timber, both of which may 
be procured in inexhaustible quantities, and thus 
furnish materials for an increasing commerce. The 
trees of New Holland are chi fly Acacias, Bankseas, 
Proteas, and Kucalypti, &c.; trees which are not of 


vreat value for the carpenter or ship builder. They 





TroW ih scattered patche S, OF spre id over the level 
tracts, more in the way in which we see trees in a 
park than resembling such forests as abound in North 
or South America. Adapted for a dry climate, their 
leaves have a sombre hue, very different from the 
brilliant vegetation of the Indian archipelago, or the 
cheerful verdure of the forests of Europe. New Zea- 
land abounds in forests which spread around the 
bases of the mountains or climb up their flanks. The 
trees are not scattered as in Australia, but form dense 
forests The kinds of trees is also different, consist- 
ing chiefly of plants of the pine tribe, analogous to 
our firs in general properties, being elastic woods, 
and yielding abundance of resinous juices. But the 
New Zealand forests do not resemble the dark and 
gloomy ones of Norway and Canada, and no one but 
1 botanist would recognise them as belonging to the 
pine family; their leaves are not needle-shaped and 
slender, but broad and green, like those of the willow 
or the beech, and thus resembling, in some degree, 
the forest scenery of England. Many kinds of trees 
of the pine family are found in New Zealand, but 
their characters are as yet very imperft etly ascertain- 
ed. One of the most important of them is the Cow- 
die tree of the natives, the Dammara excelsa of 
botanists, which is equally remarkable for its beauty 
and utility. This fine tree sometimes attains a 
diameter of fifteen feet, and a heicht of from ninety 
to one hundred, and growing tall and straight, with 
very few branches. The wood of the Cowdie pos- 
sesses the same valuable properties as the Norway 
fir. The timber of this tree has been found to answer 
admirably for masts, and it is coming into extensive 
use in the navy, and in consequence of good qualities 
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is becoming fully appreciated. Large quantities of; 
imber are also exported to Sidney and Hobart Town; 
und in New Zealand several vessels have been con- 
structed of native timber alone. As the supply o 
umber 1s neary inexhaustible , 50 we may anticipate 
that the demand for it will continue tc increase. It 
will enter into more general use in Europe, and will 
vecome every day more important to the older 
Australian colonies. This demand for the timber 
will also prove a valuable assistance to the colouist, 
by enabling him to defray the expenses of clearing 
us ground by the sale of his trees. 

Another important vegetable production of New 
Zealand is the Phormium tenax, or the New Zealand 
flax. ‘This valuable plant grows wild in every part 
of the northern or southern islands, and any quantity 
f it might be obtained for exportation. The value of 
this plant is not yet properly estimated, as no art has 
been introduced in its preparation, and consequently 
much that is exported is damaged and unfit for any 
but the most ordinary purposes. Even with these 
disadvantages, It is coming more and more into us¢ 
and is found to answer admirably for cordage of ves- 
sels and lines for whalers. This valuable article may 
be imported from New Zealand at the rate of eight 
pounds per ton, or at about one-seventh of the cost of 
hemp. It appears that during the year 1828 about 
sixty tons of flax, valued at £2600, was exported 
from Sidney for London. During the year 1830, 
coutinues Mr. Busby, according to return taken from 
the custom-house books, twe nty-eight vessels, ave- 


raging 110 tons burden each, made, in the aggregate, 
fitty-six voyages to New Zealand—the total tonnage 
of the vesseis cleared out for New Ze iland be lng, 
that year, 5,585 tons. In the same year, twenty-six 
distinct vessels, of the averave burden of 114 tons, 
arrived from these isiands, having made, in the 
aggregate, forty-six voyages inwards, their total 
tonnage amounting to 4,959 tons. It also appears that 
of seventy-eight vé ssels which cleared out from Sid- 
ney for foreign states, South Sea Islands, and fisher- 
ies, fifty-six were for New Zealand ; and of sixty-four 
reported as arrived under the same heads, forty-six 
were from the 
undertaken chiefly for the purpose of procuring New 
Zealand flax. ‘I he vegetable pr ductions ot New 
Zealand have been but imperfectly explored; although 
nothing would be more important to the colonists 
than to obtain such information, which, to them, 
would be invaluable, and we may add that, recipro- 


cally, it might be of advantage to ourselves. ‘The 


same place. Tt ese voyages were 


climate of the southern islands must produce many 
both useful and ornamental plants, which could be 
naturalised in England. ‘he New Zealand flax 
flourishes in the open air in France, and we believe 
will also support an Irish winter. Another plant 
from the same country, the Tetragonia expansa, 18 
perfectly adapted to our climate, and is no contempt- 
ible substitute for spinach, especially as it may be 
easily obtained at periods when the latter vegetable 
is notto be had. During the last few years a very 
great accession to ou; out-of-door plants has been 
obtained from moist and temperate districts of North- 
west America, and It Is scarce ly to be doubted but 
that an equally rich accession to our shrubberies will 
soon be procured from New Zealand. 

When these islands were first visited by Europeans, the 
only indigenous vegetables which were important as 
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affording food to the inhabitants, were the roots of the 
ferns and the sweet potato, the former growing wild, while 
the latter was cultivated very extensively. The fern-roots 
constituted a great portion of the food of the lower 
orders, and appears to contain a considerable | roportion 
of vegetable matter. The vast profusion of ferns which 
cover the surface of the country is one of the most 
conclusive evidences of a warm ard moist climate, as it is 
in such situations that ferns delight to crow. 

Concerning the animal productions of the country 
little need be said, for it is a remarkable circumstance that 
with the exception of the rat, and, perhaps, a few lizards, 
the extensive islands of New Zealand did not possess a 
native terrestrial quadruped ; and it appears that the fresh 
waters are equally destitute of fishes, the eel being the 
only kind hitherto found in them. Like Ireland, New 
Zealand enjoys.the good fortune of a complete immunity 
from poisonous reptiles. 

We have thus given an exceedingly brief outline of the 
various physical advantages which New Zealand offers, as 
a field of emigration, for the enterprise and philanthropy 
of Englishmen; and if the region were as destitute of 
human inhabitants as it originally was of terrestrial 
quadrupeds, the problem of its colonization could be 
readily solved. In short, the adoption of the principles of 
Mr. Wakefield, which have produced such fortunate 
results in the far inferior country of South Australia, 
could not fail to have established a splendid colony in 
New Zealand. In founding settlements in New Zealand, 
the case is far more complicated than in Australia, where 
there are only a few wandering savages to deal with. In 
the former country there is a numerous population of 
aborigines, whose interests must be attentively and 
conscientiously considered and provided for. The spirit 
and humanity of Britain will tolerate no other method of 
proceeding than one which will comprehend a rational 
scheme jor civilizing the native inhabitants. 

Any person in the smallest decree acquainted with the 
history of the New Zealanders, cannot but feel a vivid 
interest in their welfare. They are unquestionably the 
noblest specimens of savage man with which voyagers 
have made us acquainted; and from their high intellectual 
qualities they offer the most favourable opportunity for 
attempting the interesting « x periment of bringing a nation 
of barbarians within the pale of civilization and religion. 
Among the various causes which modify the habits both 


of civilized and savage man, physical circumstances 


exercise a most powerful influence ; and these conditions 
may be such on the one hand as to retain a tribe na 
state of hopeless barbarism, or on the other to carry it in 
spite of itself to a certain distance on the tract of improve- 
ment. If we compare the condition of the New Hollander 
with that of the physical objects around him, we shall 
soon arrive at the conclusion that thousands of years 
might have elapsed during which he would not have made 
the smallest improvement in his condition. In the vast 
island of New Holland, with scarcely a navigable river, 
sbovuding in large tracts of steril 


ine affording but few points of shelter for vessels or even 


untry, with a coast 


canoes, the resources of its inhabitants must be very few 
indeed. When we further reflect that game is far from 
being abundant, and that the country does not produce a 
single esculent root capable of being cultivated by human 
industry, it is not difficult to see that in such a region the 
, 


people, if civilized at all, can only be so by some aid 


from without, and never by their own exertions. They 
could not pass into the pastoral state, for there were no 
animals capable of being collected into herds; and they 
could not adopt an agricultural life, as there were no 
|cereal grasses or esculent roots to cultivate. In the case 











































































of the poor New Hollanders, the tendency was, naturally, 
not to civilization, but to the lowest grade of savage 
existence. Such was the condition of the New Holland- 
far from being able to maintain their ground 


mm the presence o vilized man, we may question whether 
they could have defended themselves from the intrusion 
of some ot the ! r carnivorous qua lrupeds It is no 
wild supposition to imagine that if a colony of tigers had 


made their wavy to New Holland, along the chain ol 
islands which extend between it and Java, that th 
wretched inhabitants might have been extirpated from 
their contests with their powerful quadruped foes, as well 
as from the diminished supply of game which would have 
been left. At the present day, at the Cape of Goud 
Hope, the miserable bushman fares much worse than the 


vorecious animals by which he is surrounded. Such 
reflections mav throw doubt on the favourite doctrine of a 
progressive civil ration of any tribe of savages trom the 
hunting to the pastoral, agricultural, and then manufac- 
turing and commercial conditions. In the case of New 
Holland, such a progress, we have seen, was impossible ; 
and in most civilized nations we can usually trace the 
origin of their civilization to some extrinsic source. We 
are not aware of any authentic instance of a tribe of 
savage fishers or hunters becoming settled and agricultural, 
even by any pressure from without, mach less from their 
own unaided efforts. So far from adopting civilized 
habits, the experience of America and New Holland has 
shown that the savage hovers on the advancing frontier of 
civilization, till he finally disappears along with the game 
which afforded him support. There appears to be some- 
thing in the unsettled life of a hunter which produces a 
change in the bodily organization gradually unfitting the 
individual, and perhaps ultimately the race, from being 
brought under the influence of a sedentary life. Those 
Europeans who have lived among the Indians of America 
for some years, can s¢ ldom be reconciled toa stead y and 
uniform course of life; and in the Indians themselves the 
tendency becomes hereditary, and almost incurable. 
Hemce even the Indian child, when brought up in a 
populous city, and educated in the arts and religion of 
civilized men, often betray s his dislike to a settled life, and 
endeavours by all means to rejoin his wild countrymen 
of the woods. We know that in the inferior animals the 


lessons taught the individual may become hereditary to its 
descendants, who do not require to learn what may have 
been a difficult acquirement to their ancestors. ‘Thus the 


dogs imported into Mexico | 


lave, within a few generalions, 
acquired a new m ude of killing the deer of the lofty table- 
lands of that country. Instead of attacking the animal 
in front, as they did at first, at the great risk of being 
destroyed by the stag, they now, from an acqu red 
instinct, spring upon it when poise l upon its hind legs, 
preparing to spring, and in this attitude it is easily over- 
turned and mastered. Similar instincts appeared to be 
induced upon men, and may oppose a strong barrier te the 
taming and domestication of a wandering tribe of savage 
hunters; while in settled societies the uniformity and 
security of life, and the multitude of individuals every one 
must come into contact with, effectually prevent the 
formation of any such habits. 

In the New Zealander the case is very different from 
that of the North American or New Holland savage ; for 
but ia, and 


the former is neither a hunter nor a shepherd, but 


slways has been, an agriculturist, and 


conseg ut atly pos- 


ee the habits which are the founda- 


sesses in some l¢ 


tion of a civilized lift Contrary to the ideas of philoso. 





phers, he never passed through the ordeals of a hunting 


and pastoral state. His country never possessed wild 


animals for the chase, or domestic animals to protect 
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From the beginning he was in part an agriculturist, and 
consequently had an aptitude for civilization. In this 
respect the uncivilized tribe with which the New Zea. 
lander may be most readily compared is that of the 
Araucans of South America Both tribes lived chiefly 
»y avricullure; but the Araucans had also an abundan 
y of wild animals, and perhaps some domesticated 
wes. When brought into collision with Europeans, the 
\raucans had the advantage of a more complicated g 
vernment, which admitted of military subordination, 

hile they were not inferior in courage to the New Zea- 
landers; and consequently they were able to act against 
their foes with a union and energy which could not be 
brought about in the independent and hostile fractions 
into which the New Zealanders are broken up. In the 
case of the Araucans, the discipline and the fire-arus of 
the Spaniards could not destroy the independence of a 
brave race. ‘The acguisiulion of the horse has, however, 
destroyed all hopes of the further improvement of the 
Araucan, and he is now more like the Tartar of the de- 
serts of Asia than the aboriginal Indian of America. In 
this case a change in his condition with respect to the 
inimals around him has worked an immense revolution 
in his intellectual and moral condition. 

The New Zealander belongs to the Polynesian race— 
that aquatic and insular tribe of mankind which has 
spread over the islands and shores of nearly half the 
circumference of the globe. This race, although found 
throughout its scattered habitations under a considerable 
diversity of circumstances, has every where displayed an 
aptitude for adupting the usages of civilized men. In the 
Socicty Islands they are mild and effeminate—the effect 
of their delightiul climate and abundent supply of food; 
in the Marquesas they are comparatively savage ; while 
the New Zealander, who has had most difficulties to con- 
tend with, is brave, intelligent, and energetic, and high- 
ly desirous of acquiring the habits of civilized life. ‘The 
bravery of the New Zealander is undoubted; and since 
his first interview with Europeans in the days of ‘TTas- 
man, he has uniformly resisted all aggression, and will 
submit to no insult from his white visiter. The courage 
of the New Zealander degenerates into ferocity and re- 
venge, and even in ordinary circumstances to a most 

In the eyes of the New Zea- 
lander nothing can atone for an insult but the life of the 
offending individual The slaves, who are usually pri- 
suners taken in war, and constitute the great bulk of the 
population, are treated with the most reckless barbarity. 
They are often sacrificed to appease the manes of some 
deceased chief; and what is still worse, they are often 
killed on the most trifling provoc ation. Mr. Eark , in 
his very entertaining book, mentions a case of an unfor- 
set to guard a potaioe field froin the 
pigs. Happening to neglect his duty for a moment, to 
vitness the entrance of a ship into the harbour, he was 

lled on the spot, and his body eaten by his master. 
Bat a still more shocking instance of such barbarity is 
ifforded by an anecdote related by the late Mr. Mars- 
len. While conversing one day with a chief, famous 
for his skill in the art of preserving the heads of his ene- 


reckless disregard of life. 


tunate boy who was 


mies, and expressing some curiosiiy to learn the details 
the process, the friendly chief offered to kill a slave 
who happened to be in the vicinity, to exhibit the secrets 
of his art, on condition that Mr. Marsden made him the 
wesent of an axe. ‘The most decisive evidence of the 
vindictive nature of the New Zealander is the practice of 

innibalism, which is, or at all events was, till very Jate- 
y the universal practice of this cruel but interesting peo- 
ile. The sagacity of Captain Cook soon detected the ex. 
stence of this practice, and subsequent information has 
proved that it is a matter of ordinary, almost of every- 
day occurrence. A most unreasonable scepticism pre. 
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vailed for some time with respect to the prevalence of 
these horrid repasts ; but recent observations have put its 
reality beyond all doubt, both in New Zealand and 
among the Battas uf Sumatra. ‘The custom appears to 
have prevailed among savage tribes from the most remote 
antiquity. The writings of Homer render it extremely 
probable that the early inhabitants of Sicily were canni- 
bals; and in the times of Pliny and Tacitus our Gothic 
or Scythian ancestors appear to have feasted on human 
flesh: and we know that many centuries later they used 
the skulls of their enemies as drinking vessels. 

Horrible as is the custom of feeding on human 
food, it would argue a great ignorance of human 
nature to infer that the cannibal was of necessity the 
most cruel or degraded of mankind. We estimate 
the atrocity of the proceeding by our own carefully 
cultivated moral feelings, and not by these of the 
ignorant and uninstructed heathen. Gladiatorial 
shows were at least as bad as cannibalism, and yet, 
they were the delight of the polished Romans, in the 
days of Cicero and Virgil ; and,as Pliny has observ- 
ed, the difference between cankibalism and offering 
human victims is not great. The cannibal Battas are 
a highly civilized, and, in most circumstances, a just 
and humane people, and the individuals liable to be 
eaten are defined by their code of laws with the pre- 
cision of a learned jurist. But we need not travel so 
far from New Zezland in quest of greater savages 
than its islands produce; foronly within a few days’ 
sail of its shores, we may find a modern Gomorrah of 
our own founding, in which something very nearly 
allied to cannibalism is not a rare occurrence. It is 
only thirty years since Van Diemen’s Land was mad 
a penal colony, aud now there is nota single wative 
left within its shores. The colony lately afforded an 
exam ple of cruelty equal to anything New Zealand can 
produce. Speaking of the aborigines of Van Diemen’s 
Land, “these are the people,”’ says Dr. Lang, ** whom 
the colonists of that island have been shooting down 
like wild beasts for twenty years past. A spot was 
poirited out to ine, a few years ago, in the interior of 
the island, where seventeen of them had been shot, at 
one time, in cold blood. ‘They had been bathing in 
the heat of the day, in the deep pool of a river, in a 
sequestered and romantic glen, when they were 
suddenly surprised by a party of armed colonists, who 
had secured the passes, and I believe, not one of 
them was left to tell the tale. Nay, a convict bush- 
ranger in Van Diemen’s Land, who was hanged a 
few years ago for crimes committed against the 
European inhabitants of the country, confessed, when 
under sentence of death, that he had actually been in 
the habit of shooting the black natives to feed his 
dogs. 

The most deplorable circumstance attending thes 
horrors is, that the honest endeavours of the govern- 
ment to put them down, have given deep offence to 
many wealthy and influential individuals in New 
South Wales. Nay, these miscreants have lately 
given it out, that they will thwart the humane efforts 
of the government in favour of the natives, by giving 
them wheaten bread, of which they are exceeding!y 
fond, steeped in a solution of arsenite. Had these in- 
stances we have quoted been exceptional cases, the 
parallel between the New Zealander and the emanci- 
pist of Sidney, would have been unjust; but such 
practices have the approval of a numerous party in 


port a paper to advocate such views.* The obvious 
couclusion from all this is, that even an advanced 
state of intellectual improvement ts perfectly compa- 
tible with a very low state of morality, and that 
persons and property may be quite as safe among 
the savages of New Zealand as with th emancipists 
of Sidney. 

It ought tobe remembered that a savage love of 
war, and an indulvence in the most inordinate feel- 
ings of revenge, is only the dark side of the New 


Zealander’s character, and that he also possesses 
nany noble qualities, which command respect, and 
which give him an aptitude, above all other barbar- 
ous nations, for adopting the habits of civilised life. 
Along with the attribute of courage, which he pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree, the New Zealander has 
the no less valuable quality of selt-re spect. He will 
not submit to the insults even of the white man arm- 
ed with the musket, but will, on all occasions, return 
blow for blow. He is not like the timid Hindoo or 
Peruvian, or the slothful Otaheitean, but resembles 
our Gothic ancestors in the proud energy of his 
character. ‘The New Zealander also pussesses that 
yenerosity Which is the almost invariable attendant 
of energy and courage, and is, in the highest degree 
hospitable and kind to his fiiends, and, above all, to 
his white visiters; and we have abundant instances 
of their devotion to their children, and of the attach- 


.;ment of relatives to each other. A very important 


feature in their character appears to be a shrewd, 
ealculating common sense, which enables them to 
attach more importance to what is truly useful than 
to any articles of mere pleasure or display, and to 
look farther into futurity than most uncivilised races 
are accustomed todo. From the first moment of their 
intercourse with Europeans, they were fully aware 
f the superiority of their white visiters, and have 
evinced, on all occasions, a most vivid desire to 
acquire the arts of civilised life; and in accordance 
with these views, those chiefs who have visited Sid- 


ney or London, have, on all occasions, exhibited far 
more interest in the really useful than in the glitter- 
ing displays of we alth and luxury. Looking-glasses, 
beads, or paints were despised by the observant 


savages, W ho felt far more interested in the operations 


of the blacksmith or the carpenter, and their great 


object was to obtain iron, not trinkets, 

With a people so shrewd and observant, the pro- 
gress of civilization may be stated to have com- 
menced with the first visit of Captain Cooke to their 
shores. They then became acquainted with the 
power nt the musket, and the uliilty of iron; while 
scientific visiters left two still more valuable gifts 
g them, the pig and the potato, which ar 


now abundant every where through the islands. 


amot 





* This party and the accredited journal under the 
ippropriate management of a Dublin convict, seem 
to possess an elective affinity for vice, even if perpe- 
trated in the most remote regions of the earth. In a 
recent file of Sidney papers, this convict editor, jin 
commenting on the efforts of the government of the 
Cape of Good Hope to prevent the Dutch boors from 
oppresaing the Caffres, observes, that they should 
emigrate beyond the frontiers, and form a new settle. 

jinent under the protection of Russia. The deplora- 
ble feature in all this is the state of society which 


New South Wales, and sufficigntly wealthy to sup-/ can tulerate such a mixture of vice and treason. 
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176 NEW ZEALAND. 
Previous to this, their chief vegetable food consist-|appeared in the habiliments of civilized men, gave 
ed of fern roots, and the sweet potato : and,’exclusive!/rise to much amusement. The y have, however 
of fishes, they were acquainted with no animal food, | carried the new tastes so far as to import shoe-black- 
but the flesh of their enemies. ‘Their subsequent|ing and such articles. Along with this increasec 
progress in civilization was under the very worst)use of European commodities, the exportation of 
imaginable masters, the erews of South Sea'whalers, | Indian corn, potatoes, flax, and timber has continued 
and runaway convicts from Sydney. Wretched as| steadily to increase. 

such chances of improvement were, they were not; Such, however, is only the favourable side of the 
altogether useless to the New Zealander. His de-| picture; but the reverse presents the melancholy ex- 
sire to possess gunpowder, and fire arms, and iron|hibition of a fine race of mankind making the most 
implements, induced him to exert himself in raising| strenuous but unavaling efforts to compete with 
potatoes and other refreshments for the whalers, and| foreigners, whose only poiot of superiority is the 
in collecting flax for exportation. The consequences/accident of their having been born in a civilized 
of this intercourse cannot but have been so far usefu! country, but who, in point of morals, are far inferior 
in increasing habits of industry, and in connecting|to the untutored savage. The aborigines of New 
the idea of labour with its reward. In addition to| Zealand are undergoing a gradual, but certain process 
this source of improvement, many of the natives of extermination in consequence of their intercours 
entered as seamen on board the whalers, and some| with Europeans. Since their harbours became thi 
of the chiefs undertook journeys to Sydney or to Lon-| resort of whaling vessels, their wars and bloodshed 
don, to aequire some knowledge of civilized society ; have increased ; whole districts have been depopu- 
and although some of these chiefs, as the celebrated| lated; new diseases have been introduced among 
warrior Hungi, only availed themselves of their in-| them ; the remaining natives have been impoverished, 
creased resources to carry on bloody and extensive| and induced to dispose of their lands at almost no- 
wars ; others, as Duaterra, exerted themselves more| minal prices, to worthless settlers, and a multitude 
usefully in endeavouring to improve their country-| of evils have ensued, which nothing but the inter- 
men. Duaterra introduced the cultivation of wheat,| ference of the British government can amend. In 
which thrives admirably in New Zealand; and Indi-| fact, a thorough examination of the causes in opera- 
an corn is now very generally cultivated by the na-|tion in producing the demoralization even of New 
tives. In consequence of these improvements, the! Zealand, wil! afford a melancholy exhibition of the 
New Zealanders are able to afford abundant supplies! guilt which England has incurred by planting such 
to the numerous whaling vessels which put into! sources of « very kind of wickedness among the un- 
their harbours, and the best potatoes in the Sydney | civilized but interesting tribes of the southern hemis- 
market are obtained from this quarter. phere. 

As soon as it was ascertained, from the experience, ‘The islands of New Zealand first rose into impor- 
of the whalers, that the harbours of New Zealand|tance from becoming the favourite asylum of the 
might be frequented with safety, several individuals) South Sea whalers; and, in due course, became in 
settled in the country, but chiefly in the Bay of part colonized by run-away convicts from Hobart 
Islands and Hokianga at the northern extremity of the Town or Sidn« y. With respect to the commanders 
northern island. These settlers belonged to two very|and crews of whaling vessels, we believe that a 
different classes of men; the tun-away convict, on| Worse class of people could not come in contact 
the one hand, diffusing vice and misery where ever, With uncivilized men. During their intercourse with 
his influence extended, and the Christian missionary,| New Zealand, they have been the cause of numer- 
whose efforts were often paralysed, or impeded far ous wars, and indepesdent of such second-hand 
more from the conduct of his profligate countrymen, | murders, they have frequently been the immediate 
than from any opposition on the part of the natives, | agents of the most atrocious transactions. So in- 
Still, under these most adverse circumstances, the/ sulting and oppressive has their conduct been, that if 
New Zealander has contrived to make considerable we investigate the history of any murders perpetrated 
progress in civilization, and even in morality. Ajby the natives, we shall find that, with searcely an 
number of the natives have embraced the Christian| exception, they may be traced to some primary ag- 
faith, and their conduct has been, in many instances,| gression on the part of the Europeans. In Thany 
what such a change would have led us to expect. | cases, the procuring cf acargo of flax, ora few tons 
Many of them have also been taught to read and|of potatoes, has been esteemed a sufficient reason for 
write, and, «« nsequently, have made considerable| stirring up a war among the natives; and on some of 
intellectual improvement. The arts of industry have,| these occasions, even the New Zealand canuibal has 
ut the same time, made great progress. Several|been outdone in cruelty and treachery. Even as late 
vessels of a considerable tonnage have been built! as 1830, the exploits of Captain Stewart of the Eng- 
under the superintendence of European workmen, | lish brig, Elizabeth, left the achievements of Hunyi 
and this must have been attended with some pro-|deep in the shade. In December, 1830, this mis- 
ficieney on the part of the natives in the mechanical | creant— 
arts. This improvement on the part of the natives is| “ On a promise of ten tons of flax, took above one 
still better seen in the nature of the exports and im-| hundred New Zealanders, concealed in his vessel, 
ports during the last few years. In addition to the| from Rappetu, in Cook’s Straits, to Takow, or 
old st aples of fire-arms, ammunition, anc iron imple- Bank’s Peninsula, on the middle island, to a tribe 
ments, we find that tobacco, woollen and cotton goods| with whom they were at war. He then invited and 
form important items in the New Zealand imports. | enticed on board the chief of Takow, with his brother, 
The natives have now acquired a taste for European|and his daughters. When they were come on board, 
clothing, which has led to this increase in their com-| the Captain took hold of the chief’s hand in a friend- 
merce, and their awk ward appearance, when they first! ly manner, and conducted him and his two daughters 
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into the cabin, showed him the muskets, how they/ 


were arranged r yund the si les of the c abin. \W hen 
all was prepared for securing the chief, the cabin-door 
was locked, and the chief was laid hold on, and his 
hands were tied fast; at the same time, a hook, with 
a cord to it, was stuck through the skin of his throat 
under the side of his jaw, and this line fastened t 

some part of the cabin. In this state of torture he 
was kept for some days, until the vessel arrived at 
Rappeta. One of his children clung fast to her 
father, and cried aloud. The sailors dragged her 
from her father, and threw her from him; her head 
struck agaiust some hard substance, which killed her 
on the spot. The brother or nephew, Alin, (one of 
the narrators,) who had been ordered to the forecastle, 


came as far as the capstan, and peeped through into 
the cabin, and saw the chief in the state above men- 
tioned. They also got the chief's wife and two 
sisters on board, with one hundred bushels of flax. 
All the men and woinen who came in the chief canoe 
were killed. Several more canoes came off also, 
with flax, and the people were all killed by the natives 
of Rappetu, who had been c ncealed on board for 
this purpose, and the sailors, who were on deck, fires 
upon them with their muskets. The natives of 
Rappetu were then sent on shore with some of the 
sailors, with orders to kill all the inhabitants they 
could find. It was reported that those parties wl 
went on shore murdered many of the natives. Non 
escaped but those who fled into the woods. The 
chief, his wife, and two sisters were killed when t! 
vessel arrived at Rappetu, and other circumstances, 
yet more revolting, are added.” 

Well might Governor Darling remark on these trans- 


actions, that the sanguinary proceedings of tl 


le savages 
could only be equalled by the atrocious conduct of Cap- 
tain Stewart and his men. Ronparalia (the aggressor 
chief) may, according to his notions, have supposed that 
he had sufficient cause for acting as he did ( aptain 
Stewart became instrumental to the massacre, (whi 
could not have taken place but for his agency,) in order 
to obtain a supply of flax. 

This infamous conduct is not an anomaly in Captain 
Stewart, but evidence obtained by a parliamentary com 
mittee, proves that he could perp trate crimes even still 
more atrocious. 

“By whom was this corrosive sublimate introduced? 
It was by the captain of a vessel trading from New South 
Wales to New Zealand. One of the principal cniefs 
Rewa came up to me one day with a small paper parcel 
of corrosive sublimate in his hand; he said to me, captain so 
and so has given me this paper parcel; he has told me 
that if I will ask the Taurunga people down here as 
friends, three hundred or four hundred of them, and then 
give them a feast, we according to our custom, waiting 


upon them—if we sprinkle a little of this white powder 
upon their potatoes, they will all die, and our lives will 


not be in danger, and so we will be able to get possessior 


of their lands. Now I am gving to do so, but I have no 
quite enough of it, and you are a doctor, you have white 


‘ 


powder upon your shelves, and I want you to give me 
“he same Captain Stewart had but a s! 


ort 


some of it. 
time before produced to me out of his quadrant case a bot- 
tle of laudanum, with which he told me that when th 


natives did any thing which he did not like, and were 


particularly troublesome, he gave them a bottle of this, 
which destroyed them at once, and they did not know 


the way in which they were killed; he puta little of it 
in their grog.” 
VOL. XXXVI.—ocTOBER, 1839. 23 


Although, perhaps, the eareer of Stewart has been pre- 


eminent for atrocity—and fortunate!y human nature is 
not so bad as tu P oduce such monsters every day—still a 


vast amount of similar crimes has been perpetrated, and 
are in course of perpetration, on ihe shores of New Zea- 
’ 


land. It would require a volume to catalogue the mur- 
ders and other crimes committed by our English whalers 





Kidnapping natives and selling them for flax, assisting 
one tribe to destroy another, promoting quarrels between 


tribes which were living at peace with each other, carry- 


ing off their wome n, are common occurrences, What 19 
still more remarkable, some commanders of vessels have 
carried on a traffic in the preserved and tat 1 heads of 


the native 


“ Till lately the tattoed heads of New Zealanders were 
sold at Sidn as objects of curiosity ; and Mr. Yate says 
1e has known pe yple give pr yperty to a chief for the pur- 
pose of getting them to kill their slaves, that they m t 
yave some heads to take to New South VW a 

“This degrading traffic was prohibited by General 
Darling on the following occasion :—In a 1 presentation 
made to Govern Darling, the Rev. Mr. Marsden states 
that the captain of an E teh vessel being. as he con- 
ceived, insulted by some native women, set one tribe upon 


another to avenge his quarrel, and supplied them with 


irms and ammunition to fight. The natives were thus 


involved in a war through t recklessness of a foreizner. 


for as they alleged it was not their own quarrel, and they 








wished to know what satisfaction the English would give 
them for the lives which had been taken. In this pro- 
secution of the war thus excited, a party of fortw-one 
Bay of Islanders n n expeditior 1inst some tribes 
to tl south Forty of the f eut off ind a 
few weeks after the slaughter, a Captain Jack went and 

irchased thirteen chiefs’ he and br x them back 
to the Bav of Islands, emptied them out of a sack in the 
presence of their relations he New Zealanders were 
very prope ly so much « uged, that they t | the cap- 
tain they would take possession of th », and put the 


he found 
they were in earnest, he cut his cable and left the har- 


had a narrow escape from them at 


laws of their country in execution. When 


bour, and afterwards 
Taurunga. He afterwards reached Sidney. and it came 
to the knowledge of the governor that he brought there 
ten of those heads r sale ; on which discove ry, the prac - 


tice was declared unlawful. 


We have quoted enough to illustrate the character ot 





the men who carry on the commercial intercourse be- 


tween Engiand and New Zealand; and certainly in as 





far as their dealings with the natives of the latter country 
are concerned, may be not inapp ypriately described as 
p tical. If the e of conduct id been pursue 1 on 
he coasts of fF gland, wl is da acted at our anti 
podes, the perpetrators would in most instances have suf- 
fered the last penalty of the law If it appears that the 
commanders of many of these vessels ought to be con 
vicets, most of the permanent settlers on New Zealand 
ictually are so in the ik “| sense of the wor l, and are 
thus truly ande phatically deser ed by Dr. Lar 

‘With a few honourable exceptions, it consists of the 
veriest refuse of civilized society; of ri vay sailors, of 
runaway convicts, of convicts who have served out their 
term of bondage in one or other of the two penal colo- 
ies, of fraudulent debtors who have escape om their 


reditors in Sidney or Hobart Town, a if needy ad- 
ol ’ 


venturers from the two colonies equally unprin- 


cipled. In conjunction with the whalers that occasion- 
ally visit the coast, the influence of these individuals on 
the natives is demoralizing in the extreme. Their usual 


articles of barter are either muskets and gunpowder, o1 
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tobacco and rum. Most of them live 


NEW ZE 


in open concubin- 


age or adultery with native women; and the scenes of 


outrageous licent ness and debauchery ever and anon 
< irrit er « ‘ | m™ are ti suffi rently reve ting 
to excite the re; ban gust of the natives the 
selves 
I'he evils whic mur pe colonies inflict on the adja 
cent countries uts of no doubt; and the following 
statement of the « umittee of the House of Commons, 
on the aborigines, is strictly true. “ We next turn our 
views to the inds mt Pacific Ocean, to which we 
resort for purposes of traflic, without having planted 
color em; and again we must repeat our belie! 
th ir pet nies have been the inlet of incalcu- 
lable sch to this vole quarter of the world. It will 
be hard, w ‘, to find compensation not only to Aus 
tralia, but to N Z, und, and the innumerable islands 
of the South Seas, for the murders the misery, the con- 
tamina nw i we | h ught upon them. Ou! 
runaway ¢ victs are the pests of savage as well as of 
civilized societ © are our runaway sailors; and the 
crews of our whaling vessels, and of the traders of New 


South Wales, so often act in the m 
it a distance tror 


I 


mor al Ipanner, 


neeu oni 


ustice. In preof of this w 


st reckless and im- 


n the restraints of 


y refer to the evi 





dence of the miss iries 

From the imi ice of such visitors and settlers, the 
progress of demoralization ad ruin ts advancing among 
the New Zeala s, with a rapidity which their imper- 
fect civ zation, a missionary instructions, Is ub- 
" to col ’ become more frequent and 
bloody. an ~ sequences ol Europe in p-o- 
flivacy, are spreu t throughout the islands; and it 
is the oj n of t ‘ juainted with the country, 
that t populat i diminishing Along with 
these ¢ s, t t of chiels, and their loss 
of ss espect trom h 1 their lands at nominal 
prices to rapacious sett 
of the pro pect the a 

Phe I 

ceive, and al n Ww t 
these res ‘ $ 
were i not t 
of ce l t ture 1 
bly « ‘ ‘ ldren They will give 
t v est t e to 
P ve ¢ I speaks tole ly good Ku 
lish it is already enated the greater part of 
his va 1 i l he ne uurhood of tl Bay of 
Islan ed to ene of fe v-passengers, Eng 
lishmen ankets, powder, and iron pots for ou 
land ; iwayv the powder, the iron pots 
get brok i inkets wear out t the land ne 
blows away or we ut On going ashore at the v 
lage of Kerara a, the ifter we cast anchor, he (the 
captain ed at the ‘ 4 nat ef of t I 
of Riva, w om had torme been we et 
and ask 1 how he had t con on be t | 
we pre as he used to do whe he his 
arrival 1 the Bay I was ashame to g 
no ad but wu T e chiet t I ! 
present to offer you Forme when I we to see m 
friends, | alw s carried them a present of pigs or pota- 
toes; but | am a poor man now; I have s« ill my land 
‘ ve t o ve my friends.’ Riva is as fine a 
] na as | ive seen ta muscuia ma ainict 
with expres of kindliness on | open countenance 
which it was impossible not to perceive, notwithstandi: 
the tattooing, with which was disfigured. Having no 


ALAND 


|from the Bay, he is compelled to take up his permanent 


residence in the village of Kororadika, among the lawless 
rews of English, French, and American whalers that 
frequent the port; his daughter, one of the handsomest 
native women | have seen, being actually living, at the 

e I visited the island, with a civilized brate who 

nmands a whaler out of London.” 

It would be easy to multiply similar examples, but from 
the brief statements we have made, and which may be 
at much greater detail in various parliamentary 
reports, and in recent publications respecting these 





interesting but unfortunate islands, enough has been 
iven to convince any one that the extinction of the 
noblest race of aborigines in the southern hemisphere 
is inevitable, unless averted by the speedy interference of 
To leave the natives to form a 
government ¢ iy able of protecting the mselves, is much the 
same as to allow the pre sent syste m to continue in 


the English government. 





operation. ‘The idea of forming such a government could 
be founded on one of those analogies which are calculated 
to mislead only superficial minds. The New Zealanders 
are sprung from the same Polynesian family as the 
Sandwich and Society islanders, but it does not follow 
from this that they could be brought under one supreme 
authority, as has been the case in these two groupes of 
islands. In Tahiti and Hawaii the structure of society 
was more complicated than in New Zealand. There was 
a hereditary chieftainship and a powerful priesthood, and 
a union of the various islands under one chief was per- 
feetly in ace ordance with the habits of the people. It is 
very different in New Zealand, where there are only two 
classes of people, the coor/ies or slaves, and their angatiras 
or gentlemen, the chiefs only obtaining their superiority 
from their greater wealth and superior courage and ability, 
und the inhabitants divided into numerous hostile tribes. 
gaged in incessant and exterminating warfare. Under 


these circumstances, to attempt to bring even one of the 


n 


islands under a vigorous native government is a sufliciently 
preposterous idea. It is also to be remembered that such 
1 government must be able not only to preserve internal 


} , 


subjects, but 





tranquility among its own turl also be 
ible to enforce a vigorous control over the no less vicious 


whalers which frequent their harbours, or the convicts 





which may cause mischief on shore. As it is at present, 
thing is done for the protection of the natives. The 
vernment of Sidney have an agent at the Bay of 
1as no means of enforcing the laws he 
witness of the crimes he cannot 
naptly been compared to a man-ef- 


ittle probability of the natives being 





ble to protect themselves, it appears that no other resource 


s left than the adoption of a judicious system of coloniza 
tion; and the objection which some humane individuals 

iy feel to this proposal may be met by the fact, that the 
process of colonization is going on, and we have it in our 
yption to substitute a virtuous and Christian colonization 
for the present vicious immigration of the runaway 

nvicts, or devil’s missionaries, as they have been 
eguiated system of colonization is the 
nly resource left for the protection and improvement of 
the natives. Such ay colony has been projected, and 
ilthough from misapprehensions, which we trust have now 
been removed, and which originated in well meaning and 
wnevolent mistakes, the project did not meet with the 
sanction of the legislature, there is little doubt that that 
sanction will soon be granted. 

I'be brilliant success of South Australia has now demon- 
strated that the scientific principles on which a colony 


land to reside on, as he formerly had, at some distance ought to be founded are sufficiently understood, and far 


! 
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from difficult in the application. South Australia has} 


made more progress in three years than New Sout 


Wales in twenty, althouch it neither had the advantage 





' ’ ‘ 
a single farthing of the pufdlic money, nor a single con 

labourer to construct its roads or ere its pu i g 
\ proper d +f ysal of the land, and the 1d us po 


wealth, land, capital, an 





tions of the three "re ents 
labour, has effected wonders, whose influence will be 
extended to the management of the old as well as to the 


founding of new settlements. 








If New Zealand were an uninhabited land, or ne 
s0, as many parts of Australia, there would not be a more 
admirable situation for putting the new system of colo 
zation in practice. But in the ress instance it 1 
complicated with another and most important ele t 
the physi land m Al improvement 1 tine itive inha 
tants. Itis only on this part of the subject that we m 
to make any observations, as t other port i vas 
alluded to in speaking f South Australia In as fa 1 
respects the upright intentions of the projectors of the new 
colony, und tlre sincere desi for the wellare of the 
natives, no suspicion Ca poss iy be entertained, wh 
we may be assured that the plans will be practical ar 


well adapted to accomplish the end in view. Their plan 


of celonization is founded upon the justice of acknow- 


ledging, in every case, the supreme auth rity of the native 
chiefs, of obtaining land from them by ‘purchase alone— 
the land so obtained to be disp sed of as in So ith Austra 
lia, and such districts to be placed under Britis w 
The effect of establishing such settlements, founded on 
principles of e juity to the natives, will have the t le \ 
of inducing them, one after another, to put tl ve 

under the authority of the British government, which ca 


protect them both from internal wars and from the st 
greater evils inflicted by their lawless visiters. 
Along with the purchase of the lands from the natives 
several important obligations are incurred on the part 
the settlers, which must be religiously fu filled. Tl 
emancipation of the slaves, and their elevation to the rank 
of free-labourers will of course be observed in ev 
, 


instance ; and perhaps t 
ers from the possibility of wrong, might be some institu 


best protection of such lal 


tion like our poor law, which would prevent their utter 


destitution. On the other hand, the chiefs, after disposing 


of their lands and slaves, would be in as destitute a 


condition as the latter, and they equally require some 
protection, not in the shape of a poor law, but in reserved 
portions of land for their use, which it will not be lawfu 


to alienate in any manner, but be religiously preserve: 
its de stined object. Along with these precautions the 


chiefs ought to have the preference over Englizhmen in 
being promoted to every situation for which they have any 
capacity, ind whose duties they can d harge, and every 


' 


kind of honourable distinction should be placed wit 
their reach. 
It is needless to add, that in addition to these measures 


and in short of every other caleulated to ensure the elt- 
respect of the natives, every means will be taken to 
advance their intellectual, moral, and religious condit 

by educating their children in common with those of the 
settlers, and by furnishing them with religious teachers. 


It is obvious, that to place the natives at once w 
the contro! of English laws, without making such modifi 


cations in them as the peculiar con lition of the aborigines 


may require, would be merely one of the most artist like 
plans of effecting their ruin which could well be devised 
It would be opening the door to every kind of oppres 
sion on the part of the settlers, similar to what the state of 
Georgia attempts to inflict on the unhappy Cherokees | 
within their dominions. To obviate this difficulty | 
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lowever, it is proposed to appoint a protector of th 











ves for each district, whose it twill be to acquire 
eir ia t titend t eir i rests, and to conduct 
‘ i t seek re ess I em at the pul c 
< j pre i 18 ve ve only 
4 ed a 1} to be We ju ) h hie 
tentions of t r humane pro} s they 
vill be improved by such alterat experi e may 
rest Une of the most 1 l il sin the 
unding this new coiony would be to empower the 
ird oO ectors W 1 ample a yto cx ol their 
! rsin thes ! t so as to ¢ f hem to expel 
ich runaway convicts as may ce the islands, 
1 aiso t lan ¢ tj I whalers 
vho eset I i : cit es, and 
eg Lie se W ilives 
\ it geested by 
DD | g is R s il we t t it 
" , 8 ind 
mm the natives s tp} ed y 
e zo ‘ t the ’ the foun- 
s of ‘ \ Iti DV is that ess thls e done, 
ands speculators ay disturb ¢ , urangement ior 
conducting the ” » these } , wilh re pect to 
he disposal of land, which have | ed s 1 splendid 
results in South Australia, B this principle of 
‘ xe! ve eve istice ft r that 
ul unauthor d |} rchases of lan 1 t iulled, and 
hose which hav already been i by the land 
harks of the pen | colonies shou ‘ ced. The law 
f England would not permit a1 wr ft ilienate h 
estate for a fowling-piece or a few 5; 4 
hat 1 the purchases, as t! e < ed 
ken place in New Zea i,t happy ! 
h I ves ought in jus e to be ‘ idered in the light 
minors. Already,in the case of S 1 Australia Felix, 
s iitable | wiple has been a ind the natives 
e t la mn j pe eng pows 1 Ww h her 
\ 3 o n t alone uld 3 ciate for the 
purchase of their lands. ‘The consequence was, that 
nany previous purchases of land from the natives, by 
iventurers |! i Land, were at once 





possession of for the 





pu g , 
We sincerely trust that the New Zealand Colonization 
Society will meet with the success their efiorts de serve: 
ind it is a pleasing feature in the improv of the 
that this is the first time in the history of colonization 
th velfare of the natives f Ss a prominent id 
\onest condition in the scheme A lil h the welfare of 
the natives has always been put forward; with the 
excer yn of Penn and his Quakers, it } 
ny degree acted on by any class of (¢ 


Dutch Governor of the Cape of Goo 





ow providence s uld have enriched 


tentots with abundance of herds and flocks, and imme- 





liately conceived the project of robbing them of their 

ittle, and converting their owners into slaves. Th 

msequence has been, that the numbers of this unfortu- 

te people, the most inoffensive of ba rians, have been 
liminished from 200.000 to 32.000 In ou es we 
have not been slow to act upon this Dutch creed, and 
with conformable results. Within fortv vears the Cree 
Indians have been diminished from 8000 to 2000: the last 
man and wi n of the aborigines of New Foundland 
vere shot in 1833 bva party of Encglis! n; so that like 
Dodo of the Mauritius, they may be c ered an instance 
f the extinction of a race in the case th of the bird and 
the Indians brought about by human means. In a penal 


solony such a process is, as we have seen, wonderfully 
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accelerated ; and in New Zealand the only way to avert 
this evil is by adopting a regular and humane system of 


colonization, instead of negligently and culpably permit- 
ting a beautiful country to be acquired by men who are 
the outcasts even of convict society. 

From the | n University Ma 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
SULTAN MAHMOUD. 


Formerty journeys to Turkey were like angel's 
visits few and far between, and our acquaintance 
with the country and the reigning sovereign was as 
little as our knowledge of Prester John and his tet- 
ritories. A man who had visited Constantinople was 
looked upon with as much awe and respect as a 

lmne I. with i cockle in his hat fromthe Holy Land, 


d a writer on the country did not not appear more 
than once in a century. But now, * novus nascilur 
ordy»?’ no man thinks he has made a tour werth 
speaking « f unless it extends to the Moslem as well 
as the Christian City of Seven Hills. The road to 
th tter is even more frequented than that to the 
former, and has, to use Fallstaff’s proverb, become 
as common as the road between Li ndon and St. Al- 
bans’ ; so that the men and things of this once mys- 


terious city are now as well known to us as those of 


London or Paris. But besides our more intimate ac- 


quaintance, the peculiar situation of Turkey has of 


late years, given itan extraordinary degree of interest, 
and the attention of Europe has been often called to 
the efforts of the late Sultan —the greatest genius she 
has counted among her sovereigns since Peter the 
Great, and at the same time the most sorely beset 
with unmerited troubles who had sat upon a throne 
since the last Constantine. The reformation of the 
‘Turks, the separation of Egypt, the revival of the in- 
ae pendence of Gre ece, and the progress of the power 
of Russia, are events of such importance in the his- 
tory of the world, that a brief notice of the monarch 
in whose empire and reign they occurred cannot fail 
of being acee pt ible to our readers. 

Mahmoud II. was the son Abdul Hamet Khan. He 
was born in 1788, and was one of a large family 
consisting of fifteen brothers and as many siste rs. 
thoueh he lived to be the only survivor. His mother 
was of French extraction, and pre bably to this 
circumstance is to be traced his early predeliction for 
Kuropean institutions. At the time of his father’s 
death he was an infant, and his cousin Selim was 
ealled to the vacant throne. An attempt was made 
by Selim to introduce a system of discipline in the 
Turkish army, but it provoked an insurrection of the 
Janissaries ; he was deposed, {his cousin Musta- 
pha, Valmoud’s brother succeeded him. The brief 
eareer of this cruel and narrow-minded man was 
closed by the revolution, which placed Mahmoud on 
the throne. 

Mustapha Bairacter, Pacha of Rudshuk, was the 


author of this second change. He had been original- 


ly a“ Bairactar,”’ or standard-bearer, and, with the 
honest pride of a Turk, retained the name of his 
original vceation, thouch now elevated to the high- 


ly attached 


to his former master, the mild and erlightened Ne- 


est rank in the state. He was passionate 


lim ; and, learning that, although deposed, he was 


}still alive in the seraglio, he determined to reinstate 
|him. He collected an army, and contrived pretexts 
{for lulling the suspicions of Mustapha till it was en- 
camped on the plains of Dand Pasha, before Con- 
stantinople ; and on the 28th of July, 1808, when the 
Sultan was enjoying his favourite recreation of fish- 
ing on the Bosphorus, Bairactar rushed with a strong 
body of his troops to the seraglio. He thundered at 
the gates, and fiercely demanded that Selim should 
be restored to liberty; and when no reply was made, 
he proceeded to foree an entrance. At this critical 
moment Mustapha, apprised of his danger, landed 
ind entered the gardens of the seraglio at one side, 
while Bairactar was forcing a passage through the 

ther. He immediately issued orders to some eu- 
nuchs to murder Selim, and in answer to Bairactar’s 
jemand, opened the gates and threw the corpse be- 
fore him, informing him that was the person whom 
he sought. This bloody policy was, however, una- 
vailing. His fierce assailants, though frustrated in 
their immediate design, were rendered doubly indig- 
nant at the murder of their favourite, and determined, 
at all hagards, to depose his murderer. The only 
obstacle could be the want of a successor, and the 





only remaining heir of sufficient age was Mahmoud. 
Mustapha, knowing this, had consigned him to the 
same fate as Selim, but the eunuchs sent to execute 
the order could no where find their intended victim. 
A slave who was much attached to him, had, at the 
first alarm, concealed him in the furnace of a bath, 
and he was taken by Bairactar from his hiding-place 
|to be seated on the throne. His investiture as Sultan 
took place in the August following; Mustapha Bai- 
ractar became his vizer, and punished with unsparing 
severity, all concerned in the deposition or death of 
Selim, 

It did not require much ingenuity to discover that 
the new Sultan and his minister had every thing to 
fear from the ve ngeance of the Janissarie« s, whose 
affection for Mustapha equalled their hatred for Se- 
lim. Bairactar well knew that his success had ari- 
sen from their want of power, and not of will to op- 
pose him, nor had he any defence against them now, 
except the army of Albanians, who had followed him 
to Constantinople, and whose continued residence in 
the city could not fail to render him generally unpop- 
ular. He at once determined, therefore, on carrying 
out the plan of reforming the army, aad with this 
view convoked an assembly of the principai pachas, 
who unanimously sanctioned a plan for reviving the 
ancient order of troops, called Siemens, with this ad- 
dition, however, that they should use European ac- 
coutrements and discipline. ‘The corps was accord- 
ingly formed, but became, if possible, sull more odi- 
ous than Selim’s tro« ps had been, mm the eyes of the 
Janissaries, since the Siemens claimed to belong te 
an institution more ancient than their own, and so in- 
sulted their pride as well as restrained their power. 
They therefore resolved on the ruin of the author of 
the innovation, and the consequence was, the most 
terrific commotion that had convulsed Constantinople 
since its occupation by the Turks. 

Success had made the vizier careless, and he had 
for some time dispensed with the attendance of the 
greater part of his Albanian troops. It was now the 
feast of the Bairam, and Ottoman etiquette required 
him to pay a visit of state to the Mufti; and having 
discharged this ceremony, he returned to his palace, 
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and freely resigned himself to the pleasures of wine 
and his harem. ‘This was the time chosen by his en- 


emies. As night approached, every effort was made} 


to excite the populace, and the Janissaries assem|led 
by thousands from their respective ortas and su:- 
rounded the vizier’s residence on every side. They 
then set fire to the adjacent houses, and the flames 
soon spread to the palace. Bairactar was awakened 


nly to become sensible of his awful situation, The) 


roaring of the flames—the screams of the women— 
the cries of the guards and attendants, who were eve- 
ry where massacred the instant they appeared—the 
groans of the dying, and the yells of their savage 
assailants told the terrible truth. What measures he 
took for his safety are not known; it is supposed 
he took refuge in a tower in his palace, the strength 
of which he hoped would be sufficient to resist the 
flames. The following night a violent explosion 
shook the city, and it was found that the magazine 


under the vizier’s palace had been blown up,—| 


whether purposely or not was never known—and the 
whole had become one mass of smoking ruins. The 
commotion, however, did not end here. The Capi- 
tan Pacha was determined to revenge the vizier’s 
death ; and spreading a report that Bairactar had 


escaped, he posted 4,000 men to watch the Janissa-| 


ries at Seutari, and encouraged the newly raised Sie- 
mens to attack those in Constantinople; and on the 
15th of November commenced a series of the most 
bloody assaults—while various districts of the city 
were set on fire, whenever the flames could answer 
the purpose of a momentary protection or a means ol 
attack. At length victory began to declare in favour 
of the Janissaries, and they loudly demanded the res- 
toration of Mustapha. ‘This decided his fate, and he 
perished by the same policy which had induced him 
to murder his predecessor. ‘The death of Mustapha, 
and the discovery of Bairactar’s corpse next day, 
among the ruins of his palace, showed each party 
that the object they sought was unattainable, and a 


»artial cessation of violence onthe 19th of Novem- 
} 


ber gave Mahmoud an opportunity of announcing to 
the Janissaries that the order of the Siemens was 
abolished. This concession induced them to return 
to their allegiance, and the last outrage was the butch- 
ery of 500 of the devoted corps of the Siemens by the 
Janissaries, in their barracks at Scutari. Thus ended 


this frightful series of revolutions. which, in the| 


space of eighteen months, h ad cost the lives of two 
Saltans and about 30,000 of their subjects. 

The harem of a deceased Sultan is never entered 
by his successor, but the females are always sent to 
another residence, where they are supported by the 
state till their death, and there is a building called 
Eski Serai, or the old palace, erected by Mahomet 
Il. for this purpose. On the death of Mustapha his 
harem was to be thus removed to make way for that 
of his brother. This change is asually made very 
early in the day, in order to be as private as possi- 
ble; and before dawn one morning they all issued from 
the garden of the serayilo, and were received in calques 
toconvey them to theirdestination. Instead, however, 
of proceeding to the Eski Serai, they were rowed to 
the Princes Islands, about fourteen miles distant, 
where they were al! throwninto the sea. The oum- 
ber who thus perished is not known, It is even 


policy not unprecedented, the example of which was 
set by Mahomet III. Nor is the mystery likely ever 
to be solved; thousands of men had lost their lives in 
the late revolution, and in sucha scene of carnage 
the death of a few hundreds of women was far too 
jcontemptible a matter to excite the curiosity of a 
Turk, so no inquiries were made. ‘This act of cru- 
elty left Mahmoud certain of continuing the only 
surviving heir to the throne, and enabled him ever 
afterward successfully to meet the excitement which 
his opposition to the prejudices of his people created, 
and which would have speedily terminated his ca- 
reer, had there been one of the prophet’s family rea- 
dy to succeed him. 

The loss of Batractar had now thrown the Sultan 
altogether on his own resources, and his earliest 
measures displayed the same energy that character- 
ised every subsequent actof his reign. The war 
with Russia, on the northern frontier, had been lan- 
guidly protracted during the two preceding reigns, 
this Mahmoud determined to decide at once. He 
raised the standard of the Prophet of Daud Pasha, 
jand issued a * hatta sheriff,” or proclamation in his 
own hand-writing, calling on all sincere Mussulmea 
jto rally round it. He soon assembled alarge army, 
and appointed as his new vizier Ahmed Aga, a man 
of the same energy as himself. He immediately 
marched northward, and soon drove the Russians from 
their position, on the south of the Danube. His 
brilliant success did not, however, continue. He al- 
lowed the Russians to surprise bis camp, and not- 
withstanding that his troops fought with the greatest 
obstinacy and fierceness, he suffered a complete de- 
feat, and eventually the loss of a large portion of 
his army. But enough had been done to show the 
energy and strength which the Porte was capable of 
exerting, and as Russia was then threatened with 
the French invasion, his critical situation induced 
the emperor to come to an accommodation, which 
the exhausted state of Turkey, made no less ac cept- 
able to the Sultan, and this long protracted war was 
iconcluded in 1812, by the treaty of Bucharest. 
| Beside the Russian war, the indecision and inse- 
jeurity of the iwo last Sultans had suffered the pro- 


| vinces of the empire to continue in a State of the 
| greatest insubordination. Many of the pachas and 
|governors acted like independent monarchs, and 
some openly declared themselves to be so. If this 
jstate of things continued, it was evident the total 
disorganization of the empire must be the conse- 
| quence. Mahmoud, therefore, being now at peace 
with every foreign power, applied himself to the re- 
duction of his rebellious subjects. ‘The death of 
Paswin Oglu gave anew governor to Widdin, and 
restored it to the authority of the Sultan. Czerni 


Georges, who had erected an ind: pendent priucipal- 
ity in Servia, was expelled after fifteen years of 
bloodshed, and be Ing alte rwards dis over d in the 


Curkish dominions, by the officers of the Porte, was 
dragged before the Pasha of Be lurade, and ex cuted, 
But there were others whose reduction was a task of 
| greater difficulty, who deserve to be more particular- 
ily mentioned ; such were Abdallah Eva Sahoud aid 
| Ali Pacha. 
| Since the d ays of Mahomet the territory of Mecca 
jand Medioa had been always held by his followers 


doubted whether all were put to death, or those only |the most saered portion of the earth. ‘They are the 


who were supposed to be pregnant—an act of bloody | Jerusalem and Loretto of the Mussulman, and a pil- 
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grimage to the birth-place or tomb of the prophet is 
the greatest act of piety which he is capable of per- 
forming. But the souls of the faithful had for ma- 
ny years been debarred the benefit of this pious exer- 


cise. The tribe of the W il ibees | id got possess! not 
the holy district, and they strictly prohibited all pil- 
grimages. Sahoud Abdallah, their chief, had ex- 
tended his incursions even as faras Bagdad. The 


Imaums of Sura and Muscat were his tributaries ; he 


appointed the governor of the islands of Bahrein ; 
and even the Schah of Persia acknowledged his dig- 
nity, and propitiate his favour by costly presents. 
W hen it was determined to reduce this p »werful 
chief, Mehemet Ali, the Pacha of Egypt undertook 


the task, and began it by sending the Arab the fol- 
lowing characteristic message :——** That he was 


about to despatch his son, Ibrahim Pacha, with a 


numerous army, Who W i ruin the country—ex- 
terminate the Inhabitants—leave t one stone upon 
another of his ca 1D veh, and lead himself, 
dead rT alive, to Constant ( ~ ae In pursu nee of 
this threat, in S ptem bs 1816, Ibrahim quitted 
Egypt with an army under his command, and having 


in six days after anchored in t Jambo with 
his flotilla, from Suez, marched to the city ot Medi- 
na. Sahoud Abdallal 


of 30.000 men, and the contest w 


1 had, meantime, levied a force 
yr us!ly¥ sup- 
nd the skill 


le reseurces 


ported for two vears, during whic 
and vigor of Ibrahim gradually r 
of the Arab, until at length, in April 
tians laid siege to the city of Derayel 
s, further resistance was found hopeless, 


% the Evy p- 





ra defence 
of five mont! 
and the unfortunate sovereign determined to make 
the best terms he could. Ibrahim was not authorized 
by his father to come to any accommodation unless 
his vanquished eneiny would surrender himself to be 
brought to Constantinople, but received him with 
great kindness and assurances of his own good offi- 
ces. The once powt rful Abdallah was now reduc ed 
to a state of utter he Iplessness, and though he must 
have known how little dependence was to be placed 
on the mercy of his conquerors, the kindness of Ibra- 
him persuaded him to submit to his terms. Accord- 
ingly he was sent to Egvpt, 
ceroy there. Some costly presents engaged his inte- 
rest, and he joined with his son Ibrahim in interced- 
ing for the Arab’s pardon, when he sent him forward 
The Porte, however, 
was inexorable; and the ill-fated Abdallah, after be- 
ing p iraded thro igh the streets with the companions 
who had accompanied kim from Derayeh, was be- 
headed in front of St. Sophia. This important con- 
quest, in which the Egyptian viceroy had fulfilled to 
a letter his original threat, beside opening the pas- 
sage for pilgrims to Mecca, re-united the two rich 
provinces of Neged and E! Harig to the Sultan’s em- 


d presented to the vi- 


a pris mer to Const intinoy le 


pire. 

Though perhaps, not of equal importance to the 
Sultan, yet more talked of in Europe was the fall of 
Te peleni Ali, pacha of Ya ina. - This « sessions 
man is well known in England by the writings of 
Lord Byroén. By a course of the most wily policy, 
and the most daring courage, he had become by far 
the most powerful of the European vassals of the 
Porte. Albania and Epirus were united under his 
command, and his influence extended throughout the 
whole of continental Greece from the ridge of Par- 
nes to the mountains of Illyricum. Veli Vizier, one 
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of his sons, governed the Morea. Mouctar Pacha, 
another son, ruled in Thessaly ; and a grandson was 
Bey of Trikala. He knew the Porte had lone been 
ealous of his power, and he now became particularlv 
Sispicious of Ismael Pacha, who had once acted as 
his confidential agent to give him secret information 
mtmissioned 
the two Albanians, who were the bearers of his next 
despatches to murder this man before they left Con- 


f their. transactions. He therefore c 


stantinople. For some reason or other he suspect d 


Ali’s intentions ; and when the couriers, as usual, 
] 


called at his house before leaving the city, instead of 


pening the gate he answered them from a window 

ove, and demanded their letters. They immediately 
fired at him from below, and wounded him severely, 
thouch they did not kill him. They then gallo yped 
into the country, and were suffered to pass unnoticed, 
is Tartar couriers always travel at that pace. One 
of them was afterwards overtaken and executed ; but 
the other escaped and brought tidings of their failure 
to their master. 

For this attempted assassination a firmaun was 
issued, depriving Ali of his province ; but knowing 
his own strength, he refused to obey it. An army 
was then sent a ] ; 
Hoursechid Pach The str ogle continued for two 


vears, till at length, after various vicissitudes, Ali 


y 
1 


was driven to take refuge ina part of the citadel of 


Yanina, with only fifty men, who had remained 
faithful to him to the last. The retreat neo chosen 
was a building of three stories ; the upper 8 occu- 
prec d by Alj ind his Suite ; the sec ond cr chs mete his 
ch were supposed to be immense ; and 
the floor below was filled with gunpowder and com- 
bus stibl es, ready to explode at a moment’s warning. 
From this place of security Ali was allured by the 
wily Hourschid Pacha, and induced by his promises 
to trust himself to his protection. He was to remain 
in a small island in a lake near the town till an 
answer should be returned trom Constantinople, 
which was to decide his fate. His submission to 
his enemies was not however, unqualified. He left 
behind him a man to act according to circumstances 


—if the messengers brought back assurances of 


safety for himself and his companions, every thing 
was to be given up; if not, to be blown into the air. 
The person who was to execute this extraordinary 
trust was one whom Ali well knew would not shrink 
from it. His name was Kutchucx Achmet, or little 
Achmet; he was so lame from a wound as to be 
almost powerless, but a man of the most daring in- 
trepidity, who would not hesitate to blow himself 
into the air to execute any command entrusted to 
him. But this precaution was soon withdrawn. 
Ali, though usually as suspicious as he was artful 
and perfidious, had now to deal with as accomplished 
a dissembler as himself: and the excessive kindness 
and studied respect with which he was treated in- 
duced him to surrender his fortress, with the treasures 
it contained unconditionally, before the return of the 
messengers, and Achmet was withdrawn. Several 
Pachas had been in the habit of daily visiting Al: ; 
and soon afier this act of imprudence Mohamed 
Pacha, the governor of the Morea, came to pay him 
They held along conversation, full of 
assurances of attachment and good-will. Mohamed 
/ pressed Ali to name anything he would wish to con- 
tribute to his personal comforts. Ali expressed a wish 


his re spects. 


inst him, under the command of 
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for some lamb. Mohamed immediately promised to 
send some, and further pressed him to name anything 
else that would gratify him. The old man replied 
that there was one thing more, but his religious 
scruples made him reluctant to name it; but being 
pressed by his friend, he mentioned a particular sort 
of wine, which was also immediately promised. 
After this friendly conversation, Mohamed rose to 


depart, and as they were of equal rank the Pacha of| 


Yanina rose with him. The Pacha of the Morea 
made a low and ceremonious reverence. Ali re- 
turned the ceremony with a similar profound bow; 


triets, where the smallest society of Greeks existed ; 
and no sooner was the signal given by Ypselantes 
than the whole of Greece became at once In a state 
of insurrection. The greater part of the Morea was 
soon in possession of the insurgents, and their fleet 
occupied Ipsara. Early in December their congress 
met at Epidamnus, in the Gulph of A.giva; and on 
the first of January, 1822, was put forth the memora- 
ble act of independence, by which they declared 
themselves a free people. 

This spirit of union and determination was still 
further strengthened by the ill-timed severities of the 


but before he could raise his head again, his com-j Porte. When the rising of the insurgents was known 


panion stabbed him in the back with his yatagan, 
with such force, that the weapon passe d through his 
heart, and out of his breast; and Mohamed walked 
out with the bloody yatagan, and proclaimed the 
suceress of his plot. Ali’s head was eut off, and 
sent to Constantinople, where it was exhibited as the 
head of a traitor, and remained for some time in the 
court of the Seraglio, on a dish, like John the Bap- 
tist’s head on a charger. Several erroneous accounts 
of the circumstances of his death were circulated in 
Europe. The above are the real facts, which are 
fully detailed by Dr. Walsh, who was in Constanti- 
nople at the time, and had his information from 
official authority. As the event excited a considera- 
ble sensation, an English merchant at Constantino- 
ple was desirous of purchasing his head and sending 
it to London, to make money by exhibiting it; but 
this disgusting plan was prevented by a Solyman 
dervish, who had been an early friend of Ali, who 
procured the head and buried it with Ali’s two sons, 
and his grandson, at the Nelyvria gate of Constanti- 
nople, where the four tombstones are now among the 
most striking objects that arrest the traveller’s at- 
tention. All of them have the same date—**Gemaze 
Aheer, 1237,” corresponding to our February, 1822. 

The rebellion of Aii Pacha seems in a great mea- 
sure to have determined the outbreak of the Greek 


insurrection. Alexander Y pselantes, seizing the op- 
portunity when the armies of the Sultan were enga- 
ged against his own vassal, in February, 1821, 


raised the Greek standard in Moldavia, and in con- 
cert with Michael Sutzo, the viceroy, issued his first 
proclamation, calling on all his countrymen to join 
the cause of freedom, and promising them the assist- 
ance of Russia. It is remarkable that in all the 
earlier efforts of the Greeks to gain their indep nd- 
ence, they invariably relied on Russia for assistance, 


and were as invariably disappointed. Ypselantes 


had been an officer in the Russian service, and itis 
said that in holding out this promise of foreign suc- 
cour he was authorised by the word of the Emperor 
himself. Nevertheless the proclamation was no 
sooner issued than the Russian government declined 
all connection with him; neither did he meet with 
the support -he expected from his countrymen, and 
his brief and heroic career was closed by the fatal 
battle of Drageschan, from whence he escaped only 
to become the inmate of an Austrian prison. When 
he was liberated, confinement had broken his health, 
and misfortune his heart, and he died on his way to 
Verona at the early age of thirty-five. ; 
The Greeks had now, however, a more secur 
dependence than the uncertain promises of their 
northern neighbours. ‘The secret society of the 
Hetairia had extended itself into the remotest dis- 


at Constantinople nothing could exceed the rage of 


the Turks, and every species of atrocity was perpe- 
trated onthe unfortunate Creeks of the Fanal, the 
Greek district of the city, most of whom were totally 
unconnected with the proceedings of their country- 


men, and continued in Constantinople on the faith of 


the promises of safety held out by the government. 
They were, however, all treated as if they were hos- 
tages. On Easter Sunday, the greatest of the Greek 
festivals, the patriarch with several bishops were 
seized, while celebrating service and hanved at the 


door of the cathedral. What rendered this piece of 


barharity still more atrocious was, that these very 
menu had obeyed the directions of the Porte, and had 
actually preached against the insurrection, and most 
solemnly warned their flocks not to uniteinit. Con- 
stantine Morousi, dragoman to the Porte, had, before 
this, been executed because he had received a letter 
from Ypselantes, though he had immediately read it 
at the Divan. But individual instances sink into 
insignificance when compared with the wholesale 
butchery of the Greek merchants and others of less 
conse quence, who, without any other proof of their 
guilt than that they were countrymen of the offenders, 
were everywhere strangled at the corners of the 
streets, and their bodies left to be trampled on, and 
devoured by the dogs; and, beside the slaughters 
made by the officers of the seraglio, every Turk, even 
boys of eight years of age, went armed, and they 
literally made a recreation of sho ‘ting and stabbing 
the unfortunate Greeks whom they accidentally met 
with. In addition to the scenes of blood in the capital, 
the Turkish officers had everywhere orders to show 
» mercy to the rebels; and the massacre of Scio 
presents an instance of revengeful ferocity which 
might make a Tamerlane blush. Resistance or sub- 


mission made no difference; all capable of opposi- 
tion were indiscriminately butchered, and the rest, 
women and children, exposed to the licentious 
brutality of the Turkish soldiery. In this small 
island alone upwards of 40,000 were put to the 
sword, and 30,000 dragged into slavery. All this 
unnecessary bloodshed, besides determining the 
Greeks to resist to the utmost, was the great means 
of exciting the sympathy of their western fellow- 
Christians. Itis true the Greeks themselves were 
not in the least behind the Turks in barbarity, when 
success gave them an opportunity; but they excused 
their cruelties as a just retaliation, and the war soon 
became one of extermination on both sides. 

| In addition to the troubles of the Greek war, the 
} Sultan was assailed in the capital by the insubordi- 
jnation of the Janissaries, and the following year, 
|}1823, is rendered remarkable by the annihilation of 
this turbulent body. In submission to their dictates, 
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Mahmoud had been obliged to dismiss and at length{ brought out with great pomp, the Ulemas and Softas 
treacherously put to death, Halet Effendi. He had| walking before it, the Sultan and his court following, 
been for some time ambassador in France, where he|and al] rehearsing the Koran, while the Feilahs 
had acquired considerable knowledge of the arts and( announced the solemn procession through the city. 
institutions of Western Europe. From this similar-|Such an event had not occurred for fifty years in the 
ity of tastes he had become a favourite minister with | cupital, and it immediately awakened the fanatic zeal 
Mahmoud ; and it was chiefly through his interest| of every sincere Mussulman. 
at the Divan, that the destruction of Ali Pacha had| In addition to this master-stroke of policy, Mah- 
been resolved upon. Halet Effendi had incurred the|moud wished to give the sacrifice which he was 
vengeance of the Janissaries by the banishment ef determined upon making the appearance of great 
the Dervish Hadge Becktash, who was their great|moderation. Though he well knew that the Janis- 
favourite, and a descendant of Al Hadge Becktash,|saries, long accustomed, on all occasions, to dictate 
their patron saint. When once a minister had/to the government even the most extravagant of their 
incurred the displeasure of the Janissaries, the Sul-| wishes, would not forego their demands now, he 
tan was generally obliged to dispense with his|offered them a pardon if they would acknowledge 
services—for, like the Pretorian guards of the Roman! their error and immediately disperse. This was, of 
empire, though next to useless when opposed to the | course, rejected. They even murdered the officers 
enemies of the state, they had long been in the habit! who brought the message, and peremptorily demand- 
of dictating its government. Mahmoud was,/ed that the Sultan should for ever renounce his plans 
therefore, ol list ie whole ministry |of innovation, and punish all concerned in promoting 
concerne banishment of Hadge Becktash and|/them as subverters of the ancient usages of the 
his former favourite , along with them. This) empire. 
domineering confirmed him in his design of again Aga Pacha had by this time collected 60,000 men, 
attempting the reforms in the army which had already | who had surrounded the Etrneidan, and the cannon of 
cost the lives of Selim and Bairactar. He therefore} the Topgees were pointed down every avenue lead- 
set about forming a new corps; but, as the name of|ing to it. ‘They were now ordered to fire upon the 
** Nizam Gedite,” or * new institution,” had been| assembled mass. The gun which was to commence 
made one of the objections to Selim’s plan, Mahmoud | missed fire, and the Janissaries near it were rushing 
gave his troops the opposite denomination of * Nizam | forward to turn it against their assailants, when a 
Attick,” or * old institution,” and pretended that he|Topgee, named “Kara Gehenna,” or “the black 
was merely reviving an ancient praetice of Solyman) hell,” had recourse to the truly Turkish expedient of 
I. By bribes, promises, and threats, and an oceasion- | firing his pistol into the touch-hole. The gun explod- 
al execution of the very refractory, he brought over)/ed,and a murderous discharge of grape-shot followed 
most of the Janissary officers to acquiesce in his plan, from every quarter on the Etmeidan. Immense 
and the soldiers came regularly to diill. |multitudes were killed, and the survivors took refuge 
The 15th of June, 1823, had been appointed for ajin the barracks which were close at hand. ‘These 
general review, at which the Sultan and his court) were set on fire to dislodge them, and, that none 
were to be present, and the Etmeidan, a large square | might escape, were surrounded, like the Etmeidan, 
in the centre of the city, appropriated to the use of| with artillery, and the discharges continued without 
the Janissaries, was fixed upon as the field of exer-|intermission. No quarter was any longer either 
cise. Onthed Ly preceding the troops ass¢ mbled to|offered or given; and, though the Janissaries 
drill, when, for the first time, they openly murmured | defended themselves with the most desperate fierce- 
at the resemblance between their discipline and the} ness, they were soon totally destroyed, and the next 
Russian practice. The Janissary Aga reprimanded morning ‘the barracks were one confused mass of 
one of the offenders, and an Egyptian officer struck| smoking ruins and mangled corpses. Besides those 
another. This was a signal for general resistance.|who thus perished, several were executed in the 
The Aga narrowly escaped with his life, and the| streets of the city, and the gates were kept closed 
soldiers in their rage murdered his lieutenant, assail-| for two days after the frightful scene. When tran- 
ed his house, and even insulted the females of his/quility was restored, the Sultan appeared in the new 
harem. ‘I'he whole corps of the Janissaries soon after|uniform, and the Janissaries were publiely anathe- 
brought out the brazen kettles of their different regi-|matised. There are various reports ef the number 
ments, and paraded them through the streets. This} who perished on this occasion, but they are generally 
is esteemed a most solemn ceremony, and is neverjestimated at twenty thousand. 
had recourse to except in the most extreme cases;| The destruction of this immense body of national 
and in a short time a body of 20,000 men had assem-| troops did not, however, in the least abate the vigour 
bled in the Etrmeidan. Mahmoud, therefore, saw/of the Greek war, which was prosecuted with various 
that matters had come to a crisis, and issued secret/success. The greatest loss the Greeks had sustained 
orders to the Aga Pacha and Topgee Bashi, or com-| was Ipaara, which was takea by the Capitan Pacha; 
manider of the artillery, to hold themselves in readi-}but his fleet was soon after obliged to retire to the 
ness. He even declared his intention of passing | Dardanelles, after an unsuccessful attempt on Samos. 
over to Asia, and leaving European Turkey altogether} But the following year, 1825, brought the forces of 
to the power of passing over to Asia, and leaving! Mehemet Ali, the Egyptian Pacha, into the field—a 
European Turkey altogether to the power of the|change which proved most disastrous to the Greek 
Janissaries sooner than submit to their dictation ;|cause. This extraordinary man to whom the Sultan 
and as they had had recourse to the ceremonies of was already indebted for the conquest of the Waha- 
their order, he determined to enlist the superstition | bees, was the son of an inferior officer in the Turkish 
of the people on his side. The sacred standard, said | police, who had died in the most abject poverty at 
to be made of the small-clothes of the Prophet, was Cavala, a small sea-port near Philippi. At his 
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father’s death Mehemet was only four years of age :) their camp, and withdraw into their winter canton- 
but the Aga of the place, happening to be his relative} ments in Moldavia and Wallachia, after sustaining 


took the helpless orphan under his protection. He} 
was soon after murdered, aod his protege, to earn his| 
livelihood, became an attendant in a tobacconist’s | 
shop. He was afterwards enabled to set up for him-| 
self, and, having saved a little store of wealth, went! 
to Egypt, where he joined his countrymen in opposing 
the French Army. He soon distinguished himself in} 
his new capacity of a soldier, and, when the French} 
evacuated Egypt, had risen to such a rank as to be! 
able to take a prominent part in the civil commotions 
which followed. His skilful intrigues, joined to his| 
real merits, at length raised him to the eminence of 
Pacha, which rank was confirmed to him by the Sal- 
tan in 1803. He was no sooner installed in his new 
dignity than he commenced an extensive reform in th 
military system of Egypt. By a judicious employ- 
ment of European officers he soon raised the army 
and navy of Egypt to a rank far superior to those of 
his sovereign; and the force which his son Ibrahim) 
now commanded in Greece, in equipments and disci- 
pline might have rivalled the efforts of any European 
state. But unfortunately he continued the same course 
of desolating warfare in the Morea, which had des- 
stroyed Scio at an earlier period of the contest; and 
this impolitic conduet afforded the pretext urged in 
detence of the attack on Navarinc, by which the 
Egyptian fleet was utterly destroyed. This event 
which all parties have since united in describing as 
“untoward,” and which, to say the Jeast of it, was a 
most unprecedented breach of faith with our Turkish 
lly, took place in the month of October, 1827, and 
was by far the severest blow the Turks sustained 
during the war. 

Notwithstanding the battle of Navarino, the undis- 
mayed energy of Mahmoud still continued the attempt 
to reduce the Greeks, and the event of the contest 
might have been veTy doubtful, had they been either 
left to their own resourees, or the oceasional and un- 
called for interference of England and France. But 
the month of June, 1828, brought the Russian army 
nto the field, which soon decided the destiny of 
Greece. Russia had often before promised her assist- 
ance to the Greeks, and then left them to fieht their 
battle single-handed, and now, with equal consistency, 
Nicholas disclaimed all connection with their cause, 
when commencing the war to which they probably 
owe their success. After all that had occurred to 
weaken and distract the power of the Sultan, it was 
expected that he would, at once, submit to the de- 
mands of either the Greeks or the Russians, and not 
dare to oppose his two enemies at once. But Mah-| 
moud seemed only to gather strength from new diffi-| 
culties, and though the whole amount of his forces 
was not more than 100,000 men, and most of these, 
the half-disciplined corps raised since the destruction 
of the old army, and before the completion of the} 
new: while the Russian troops alone were computed | 
at the enormous aggregate 300,000, he would not! 
submit. The vizir, accordingly, concentrated his} 
forces on Shumla, and determined to depend on the 
natural barrier afforded by the Balkan for the defence} 
of the empire. The campaign of 1828 was fought) 
on. both sides with various changes of fortune, and| 
instead of the triumphant suceess which had been an- 
ticipated fur the Russians, the close of the year saw 
them obliged to raise the siege of Silistria, break up 
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several severe lusses, and able to retain no place of 
any importance except the towns of Varna and Pra- 
vadi. In the commencement of the next year, Count 
Wittgenstein was succeeded by Diebitsch in the 
command of the Russian army. The very first act 
of this celebrated general, displayed the extraordina- 
ry energy which characterized all his maneuvres 
during the war. He was so weak from sickness, as 
to be unable to stand; but rather than delay the ad- 
vance of the troops, or trust entirely to his inferior 
officers, he was carried in a litter, and issued his or- 
ders in person. He resumed the unsuccessful attack 
on Silistria, while the vizir, to prevent the junction 
of his forces with those of General Roth, attacked 
the latter on the 17th of May, when the most cbati- 
nately contested battle of the whole war ensued. It 
lasted for seventeen hours. The loss of both sides 
was immense, and, at the conclusion, both armies 
were obliged to fall back, though they each claimed 
the victory. The vizir had, however, so far the ad- 
vantage, as to be able to advance on Pravadi; but 
this trifling gleam of good fortune was followed by 
the fatal battle of Kulerteha, in which Diebitsch to- 
tally defeated him, and he, with great difficulty, 
effected a retreat back to Shumla. 

As yet, the Russians had not much to boast of. 
Though generally successful, their laurels had been 
all most dearly won, and they had no reason to be- 
lieve the Turkish army either disabled or dishearten- 
ed. Accordingly, immediately after the battle of 
Kulertscha, overtures for a peace were made to the 
vizir. ‘To these he answered, with the true spirit of 
a Mussulman, that the event of battles was in God’s 
hand, and if it was pre-ordained that he should be 
defeated, he could not help it; as to the peace he was 
only a military governor, and must refer to the Sultan 
himself for an answer. Unfortunately for Turkey, 
the golden opportunity was thus lost. Silistria soon 
after surrendered, and before the end of the next 
month, Diebitsech had crossed the Balkan, and taken 
up his position at Haidhos, on the south side of the 
mountains. ‘The great barrier which nature had pro- 
vided for the protection of Turkey, was thus passed, 
and she lay defenceless before him. The energy 
with which this advance was effected, seems to have 
deprived the Turks of all power of thought or ac- 
tion; and when the vizir deserted Shumla, to follow 
Diebitsch, his disheartened army was atterly routed 
at Selemno, and the Russians marched, unopposed, 
to Adrianople. 

As soon as they appeared within sight of the city, 
the garrison and inhabitants were so panic-stricken, 
that they neither thought of retiring to the capital, 
which they might easily have cffected, or of taking 
any measures to resist the Russians, who had no 
sooner taken up their position, than proposals were 
made by the Turks for a capitulation. Diebitsch 
offered to accede, on the terms of their surrendering 
al] their arms and military stores—in fact, everything 
belonging to the government—and dispersing in any 
direction except that of Constantinople; and they 
were allowed till nine the following morning to con- 
sider this proposal. Long before that time, their am- 
bassadors had returned to endeavour to obtain some 
milder terms; their answer was a command to the 
Russians columns to advance and storm the city. 
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They had then no other coarse but submission. 
Meantime, the success of the Ri ssians at sea, had 
been equally great, and the ports of the Euxine had 
fallen into their hands, one after another, and Count 
Paskewitch, their general in Asia, taken Erze 
roun, the capital! ol Armenia, and the Seraskier 
and four of his principal Pac 
while the Pacha of Trebisond had been driven, witl 
his army in confusion, to take refuge in his ows 








has were his prisoners, 








city ; and while all these disasters were occurring io 


the northern and t eastern portions of the empire, | 


the Greeks ec l 
Lepanto had surrendered to them early in the ye 
and Messalonghi and Anatolico capitulated soon alter. 

While the powers of the Porte we e,thus eripp! d, 


and Turkey lay prostrate at the feet of Russi 

France and Enyland, who, by joining in the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish navy, had main.y contributed to 
produce this result, seemed now only oceupied in ob- 
taining favourable terms for the Greeks. In March, 


1829, the following arrangement had been propose d 
to the Sultan :—Ist, That the boundary line of the 
Greek state should extend from the gulf of Volo to 
that of Arta. and that 411 south of that line, along 


with the Islands of Eubea and the Cyclades, should 





belong to the Greeks, od. That an annual tribute 
of 1,500,000 piastres should be paid by them. 3rd. 
That Turkish sub} is ) iged to eave Greece, should 
be indemnified. fth. ‘that Greece should remain 
under the * suserainete’* of the Porte, with a form of 


government sulted to secure Its religious and commer- 
cial liberty; the g mminent to be monarchial and 
hereditary, and t first king to be chosen by the 


three powers in concert with the Porte. ‘the Sultan 
had at first obstinately refused to treat, at all, on these 





terms. Ihe Balkan was passed, and the Reis Etfen- 


di proposed a m vcd i fic n. Adrianople was now 
occupied, al 1 Mahmor found himself utterly help- 
less—his capital threatened, and h provinces de- 
te nded—and he wus } ed to iccept the terms ub- 


conditionally. 

But, while neither the English nor French made 
anye ffort to avert the destruction of tl e Turkish em- 
pire, M. Von Royer, the Prussian Ambassador, exer- 


ted himself successfully as a mediator, and a nego- 


tiation was accordingly opened on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, and on the 17th, the celebrated treaty of Adrian- 
ople was concluded. by this treaty, and the two 
subsidiary convent s which followed it, the Russia 

government restored to the Sultan almost all the ter- 
sitory acquired in Europe, during the war, but 
retained a portion of their Asiatic conquests. Im- 
mense adv intaves were secure to hi Ssian ruer- 
chants, and the Suitan was to pay 1,500,000 ducats 
of Holland, to indemnify them for 
the war. All Russians resident in Turkey wer 
altogether exempted from the control of Turkish mag- 
strates, while Mahmoud, at the same time. surren 
dered all authority over the provinces on the Danube, 
where no Mahomedan was, for the future, to be per-| 


| 


cir losses during 


mitted to reside, or hold any permanent | operty, |: and marched at ones 


jevacuating Turkey altogether, on the payment of the 


whole, by this plan securing a footing in the heart 
of the Sultan’s dominions for at least ten years. With 
respect to Greece, there was an item introduced bind- 
ing Mahmoud to adhere to the terms proposed by the 


illied powersin March, which have been before men- 


Though some of the terms of this treaty were suf- 
iciently severe, on the whole, it was as moderate as, 
under the circumstances, could reasonably be expe 
ted. But it was not all the unfortunate Sultan had 

ba to. The enipotentiaries soon met in 
i i t allans of Greece. The 
English and French had not come to any definite un- 
lerstanding with Mahmoud, concer ing the adoption 
f the protoco] of March, so, with re spect to them, It 
was still only a proposal. Butit had been made an 
integral part of the treaty with Russia, and she was 
ound to adhere to it. She neverthe ess ) ined without 
est hesitation in making alterations exceed- 
ingly disadvantageous to her new ally, and, in the 
teeth of the treaty of Adrian ple, Greece was declared 
iltogether independent, and the * suzianete,”’ and the 
tribute were altogether given up. As a trfling com- 
pensation, the boundary line was drawn a little 
more southward, ext po from Zeitouni, near Ther- 
opyle, to the river Aspropotamus, the ancient Ache- 
us, and then to follow te, course till it falls into the 
sea near Messalonghi. ‘This was the final arrange- 
ment between the four powers, concerning Greece, 
which thenceforward became a separate and inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

The treaty of Adrianople s le ft Mahmoud to pursue 
118 reforms In peace, till 18 when he became again 
involved in awar which th ened to prove the most 
fatal in which he had been engaged since the com- 
mencement f hiseventful reign. ‘Throughout all his 
former tre , Mel hemet All, the viceroy of Egypt, 
11S Support, nd the arins of his son Ibrahim 








1d ! him more victories than the efforts of 
any other of his subjects. The time had now come 
he assailed his master. This unfortunat 

dispute originated in a quarel between Mehemet Ali 
nd Abdallah Pacha, the governor of St. Jean D’ Acre, 
in Syria, against whom Mehemet immediately sent 
in army underthe command of Ibrahim. Mahmoud 
issued a firmaun, commanding them to abstain from 
ill hostilities, and refer their dispute to him as their 
mutual sovereign. ‘To this the viceroy of Egypt 
conscious of his own power, at first ret 
inswers, nd fina ly refused obs dience. Ibrahim, 
it the head of litty thousand men, after reduc- 
ing Gaza, Jafia, and other towns in Syria, laid 
siege to Acre. Abdallah, unable to oppose him, ap- 
plied to the Porte f issistance, and the dispute be- 
chas ended in a war between th: 


wheneven 








hie d evasive 


Ibrahim had already gained several places of 
trength and importance in Syria, under the pretence 
f attacking Abdallah; he now threw off the mask 
Damascus, which was not 


though the Sultan continued their nominal sovereign. jeven in his p: ilick, and after twice defeating the 


But the most severe article was the exaction 


10,000,000 of ducats, upwards of five million sterling, 
} 


to indemnify the Russian government for the ex- 
penses of the war. This enormous sum was to be, 
paid in ten annual payments, the Rassian army re- 


Mount Taurus, and estab- 
ished himself in Caramania. Here Reshid Pacha, 
he vizir, attacked him, but was comp etely defeated, 
Nothing now stood between the 


Evyptian army and the shores of the Bosphorus 


l'urkish forees he passe d 


nd made pris mer. 


' " 
tiring a stage on the receipt of each instalment, and}Constantinople was thrown into the greatest confu- 
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sion, and the Porte seemed utterly stupified by de-| 


spair. iSkelessi was concluded between the Sultan and the 
Mahmond had no: se left but to apply to Russia; | | eror Nicholas. One of the articles of this treaty 
England France could only send ambas ‘ hat no ships of war, except those belonging to 
mut Russi irmy close at hand N ie Rus gy nent, should be permitted to pass 
1 always longed for the moment when Porte | the Dardanelles; but it gave Mahin the means of 
vould be drive t w itsell on his mercy—wohen/ getting rid in some measure Of his oficl s friends, 
$s armies might have the | f necessity tor keep-|as Nicholas accepted a district In Asia In lieu of the 
vy possess ! the Turkish prov ‘es and controll- greater pa tol the instaiments due since the treaty of 
ing the operations of the Turkish government—) Adrianople, and withdrew his forces retaining only 
till the Ottoman empire with a nominal existence | Silistria in the Ottoman dominions. Hope, too, began 


would become a mere dependency of the Russian, and 
thus after obtaining the admiration of Europe for his 
oderation at Adtianople, and the gratitude of Tur- 


{ 
key for his assistance, he would effect in reality all 
tl 


vat the most unrelenting prosecution of the war 
would have secured. This it was the obvious in- 
terest of the other Eur ypean powers to prevent. They 
therefore exerted themselves to procure an armistice, 
and the career of Ibrahim was checked ull the terms 


of a treaty should | Meantime, th 


be agreed pon. 


application had been made fi r Russian assistance, 
which was no sooner sought than it was granted, 
and a Russian fleet sailed to occupy the straits and 
defend Constantinople against Ibrahim. When th 
temporary cessation of hostilities was procure d, the 
French and English who dreaded the occupation of 
Constantinople by the Russians, prox ured an altera- 
tion in the arrangement—that the fleet should only 
hold itself in readiness, and the Russian troops near 
the Danube advance along that river, to act, ac- 
cording to circumstances, as directed by the Rus- 


sian Ambassador. But the fleet had sailed before the} 


) } b | 
countermand had arrived,ard all that was eflect 
was, that when the wind would be favourable it should 


1 
remove from betor Constantinople to Siz poi, and 


old itself in readiness there. Admiral Roussin, th 


] [ 

French Ambassavor, now exerted himself mos 
warmly to effect an immediate conclusion of the trea- 
ty; and articles were drawn up after s¢ vera! conle;- 


teis Effendi to be submitted for ip- 


ences with the | 
proval to the Egyptian Pacha. 
When the aid-de-cemp of General Roussin arrived 


at Alexandria with these proposals the wily Mehe- 








met received him with the greatest respect, but de- 
cidedly refused to make peace on any other terms 
than his own, which were, tn fact. that he shouid be 
invested with the government ol | Syria to the 
very foot of Mount Taurus; meantime, | him re 

ceived orders to advance and to listen to no othe 

proposal. He acc ingly, pushed on. Constanti- 


nople was again ireatened, and the unfortunate 
Mahmoud again thrown on the protection of Russia. 
Assistance was granted as promptly as before; and 
anarmy of 15,000 Russians was landed at Scutari, 
on the Asiatic side of the straits, to meet Ibrahim in 
his advance, while reinforcements proceeded dow: 
the Danube. The Sultan hardly knowing whethe 
he had more to fear from his foreign protector or his 
rebellious subject; or which was the least langerous 
course to offend Nicholas by declining his con 
assistance, or France and England by accepting it, 


avaintried diplomacy; but in vain—Mehemet still in- 





inued 





sisted on all his demands, and the Sultan was 
eventually obliged to submit; and on the Sth of May 
confirmed the government of all Syria tothe Pacha of| 
Egypt, who was now become a much more powerful | 
monarch thanhis master. 
' 


~*~ 


The following year, 1834, the treaty of Hunkair 





lawn on the Porte from another quarter. ‘The 
xactions of Mehemet Ali had provoked the indigna- 
m of his newly acquired subjects, and all Syria 
This seemed a 
tavourable opportunity for the Sultan to attempt to 


regain his Jost provinces. He therefore sent large 


was 800 in a State ot Insurrection. 





reinforcements to Redschid Pacha, and a subject for 
lispute was not long wanted. ‘The Egyptians had, 
it, seems, tak possession of a district in the pacha- 
ick of Diarbekir which did not belong to him, and 
iad also neglected to pay the stipulated amount of 
ibute. Every thing, therefore, threatened a renew- 
ul of the Egyptian war; but past experience had 
taught Mahi 1 moderation; and the disturbed 
state of his province made Mehemet timid, so matters 
were com nised, the dispute 1 territ ry Was re- 


stored to the Porte, and the tribute paid. 


| From this period, the influence of the Emperor Nicho- 


is on the politics of the east, became the general. topic 


of discussion in Western Europe. It may be worth 
nentioning a few trifling incidents to show the absolute 
ontroul he exercised over the Porte. Le had sent some 
nedals to be worn by the Turkish troops who had serv- 


1 with his own tn the camp at Unkian Skelessi. Not- 





thstanding the change of uniform and discipline 
inong the Turkish soldiers, wearing the badge of an in- 
el, was an insult to the Mohammedan pride, to which 
they would not willingly submit; so the issuing of the 
nedals became exceedingly unpopular, and Mahmoud 
did his utmost to avoid it. He was, however, informed 
that Nicholas would take it as a personal affront if they 
vere WI wld; the unanswerabie argument * l’ Emper- 
ir le veut,” was employed, and the medals were issued 


tall} rds. Though nothing more than a temporary 
was Lie ¢ mseq ut nce of this suspicious-look- 

rT t, there seems every reason to believe it was 
iade only with a view of forcing the Sultan to apply for 





Ku an army to protect him against his own su ects. 
Soon .a t Armenian patriarch was commanded to 
tuss perior; and a Circassian Prinve, to 
Malmoud had made some trifling present, was 


rom Constantinople because he was unpopu- 


But this vexatious interference was not confined te 
ms between the two Monare 
1825. when M. Texier was sent by the French govern- 





is themselves. In 


cientific voyage to the southern shores of the 
Riack sca; he was allowed a sloop of war to bring him 


re. The Russian minister interfered and he was re- 


1} nission to pass. Precisely similar was the case 
Mr. Ellis, our Ambassador to the Court of Persia, and 
Lord Durham, when on his passage to St. Peters- 
both of whom were obliged to change from the 
rnment steamer which carried them as far as Con- 





t inople, and proceed in private Vv ssels, while the 
Russian colours were fiying where the British flag dare 


not to be seen. The treaty of Unkian Skelessi was made 
the pretext for these insults. But to adhere to its provi- 
sions, the Sultan was forced to infringe the treaty of 1509 
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by which British ships of war were to be allowed to pass, 
uninterrupted, on landing their guns, and in which there 


was a epecial reservation to the British of any privilege 





that 6 iid allerwaids be allowed to most favour 
allics of the Sultan Phe case France was precisely 
s i 

Ihe following year the affair of Mr. Churchill present- 
ed a similar inst e of Russian olliciousness. When in 
consequence of the violence used tow s that genlieman, 
Lord Ponso by, then British at dor, had insisted o1 
the dismissal of the Reis Effendi, w iad been the chi 
olfender th t Ww tl tion, the Russian 
ambass t te tothe S ter ¢ sing | 
master's re I e loss of so ta Mah 
moud, an a tri f his RR " B54 
to Ca st ( sure, | was I to reply t t 
t dis t Reis thes f 





b bie to fis eu rc, $ 
off ‘ 
hou tl 1 ce t R ( t 

ple had been tt i 
purth s ¢ u bu I er , 

ive taken r . t ~ t i) ' e 
pire to i's proper ‘ ru \ 
their eff rts h ‘ ‘ 1 te away R " 
influence at t D y ‘ uity, and by 
threats and | I ~ 1 { ol open rupture 
with Egypt I tter has hoy \ 
last year both Ma d at M met seemed every 
r ent on t \ . l V nt large 





’ ; 
| i to ‘ r ! gns oO 
mom t 1 ) : { - 
f t t P t iu r I U t 
in . n ! t ess ~ 
peace and inst t st to Constant 
] Ang co j t to t eu { the « - 
ent | r ea states Vv t i t be nis f 
cetermiur 1. of ring re ¢ f E t i 
ry, and w n learned t ri ded ili to his 
designs, he addressed to them " nery message, ce 
irming his former de irat 1 Att time of M } d's 
death, both parties had a large force prepared r action 
on the Euphrates, to wiach they were daily sending re- 
inforcements. Up tot erio Sultan bad evinced 
a bodily health as ro nd vigorous as his r d 
Suddenly he comp lo i 8 I scarcely | i 
news reached EF g 1 that! was indisy cd, betore it 
was announced that he was dead. This event oc 
on t rt tJ , 1830, { re 8 lo hang over 
its ©€ myst 

The account of Mahmoud’s death was twmmediately 
followed by tidings of tl tot de it of the Turkish 
aray In a tion to tl ivaster, the Ottoman fleet has 


renounced suthorit t a Porte, and joined Mehe- 


met Ali, through the treachery of the Capitan Pacha; 


the army of reserve at Koniah us revolted, in « r 


quence of disputes about their pay, and the remnant of 
the defeated troops, instead o reassemb!l ng for the pro. 


fection of the capital, are dispers dt rough Asia M ur, 


where they hav xcome little better than banditti It 
cems as if the master mind of their late monarch had 
teen the only bond that held together the mouldcring 
clements of the empire which were re dy to f ll to pieces 


Its armies dest oyed—its fleet 


ntented—the preservation of 


the moment 
f volted—its 


Turkey seer difficult than ever, and the few 





ed sinee the decease of the lat 
Sultan seem to have hurried it tier towards its ruin 


1 n even the years of diffi ty which prec ded that} 


Such is a brief notice of the principal events of the 


reign of Mahmoad If. the first Sultan who ever threw off 


the trammels of Turkish ignorance and prejudice, which, 
notw standing bis efiorts, have ultimately ¢ ed tie 


dation of the Olloman cmpire. Sudcenty 


the throne of a falling kingdom, he made 














to stay its ruin—some characterized by a 
ry, whi h noth v but the habitu ily DlWOd y 
policy of the f t could pal iate, but many of which he 
had the piea of desperate neces ty to Justily. As sud- 
denly called ith, he has left it in a state of 
uncertainty, in wi ) its ult ite destiny must depena 
1 the cor ct its | es ies 
In his reon the ial n exhibited at different 
tines very di ent a 8 He was not we made; 
¥ ex i the r rt of his legs, and when 
eared rate a rined wi He v 

»/ V seen in that 101 When he p 
i ys on horseba nd at i 
9 ambassadors he sal 
it n 1 | nand at l > 
“ ’ = i try ! s | bs His a 
3 ( me, witha high toreneac nd dadark 
zy eye ch, when he was ex d, hibited a 
r express He then seldom k full in the 
ce the person wh he addressed, but roiled his eyes 
s 1a way that the white ne was visible, and cast 
i porlentous giare, to which bis known severity and re- 
entiess cruelty during the Greek revolution gave a terri- 
© meaning. When the excitement was passed, his 
countenance assumed a ud and pleasing expression, 
In his old costume his Oriental dress set off his person 
to t advantage, w e hi | black bear« e his 
a character altogether in keeping with the rest; but 
when part ly hy K al Ss, there Was 
I very > h wear ‘ diver th 
turba cre I ways f a red cap, ¢ gat ist 
y the top the & i laid aside the t san, 
it ret ‘ Live le ] was no than a 
8 er, 1 was ther t s ill to r ts 
t » itt he enlarged the border t 

! down « r his ears, wv n it ) red s 
hed, resem g red nightcap. His flowing 
Beuishe 3 eX nee { 7 frock t. butte d 
ight, over wi i his ick b i floated, He changed 
e short shovel-shape tirrup of the East for the 
g-sti ed of Europe, but his former habit of 
riding st ‘ red 1 , so that the change of the 
stirrup made t is saddle, li aman who 
M ds ort for his feet, while his stooping at- 
Utu d t t e him the appeara of being 
h p back I ing his y mode of riding, and 
\ ing to return t th F adopted a i ean 
: 7 isa e ce, and in ¢ r to s 
play it ‘ ve four 1 d every day over thet ive 
which he built, connecting Pera and ¢ 2, 
na ¢ mit £ t xt y t mar ! t¢ his 
ho 8 H {is wer marke y sl ar 
i ; sat tt and ik ‘ 
i t 4 t ‘ , i d t ai < 
N v tto him,'’ ,t era i hed cover: 
when opened and tasted by the cook, to prove that they 
were not poisonec he tasted them himecil, and selecting 
that which he lked best, dined moderately on it 
He violated the law of Mahomet in drinking wine; 
iis favourite beverage was Champagne, and he has 


even been accused of indulging in it to excess. He 
1mused himself with the puerile pleasure of making 
llowed by the 


it exp! de, and watching the cork f 
sparkling liquor, shoot towards the ceiling. 
He altogether disregarded the Mahomedan preju- 


dice against making a likeness; he w fond of 
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having his picture drawn and was care een in ra | -onceived as a Pp roof of his intention to change his 


the artist to whom 


f.ature he was c 


pose it as he the ug 
j 


iked a portrait, he 


ambassador, and wi 
complimented him, by telling him that the 
his court in Europe | in love with the ori- 
ginal. In his family 


man; on the ec ntrary, 


! 


year to K at i 
caution te f ( é 
the s ie ¢ > | 
it. | 
Me nD / _ 
‘ yo ¢ ‘ 1. 
tl ’ i) t 

ves r¢ 
{ 


Greek piaccs 
permitted new 


are'y r never 


time Mahor b Ge 


then existing betw 


He allotted large s 


schools, and somet 


children, of every 


were all adduc as pl 


sanguine were the 





passion, during the 

















religion. Crosses were seen in the air over Santa 
Sophia, and intimated that he, like another Constan- 
une was about to be converted, and restore the mos- 
jue to its original worship. Christian emblems 
were discerned in the flags flying over his head, and 
he built his new petane at Istavros, the (¢ ity of the 
Cross. These *trifles light as air,”’ are hardly 
worth a notice, but it is not improbable that, had he 
lived the light of the gospel would have shone on his 


enquiring mind, where it had probably dawned, and 


ie would finally lave adopted the religion, as he had 
the military and civil institutions of Europe. 

With respect to his reforms, many attempts have 
been made to derogate from their merits. It has not 
een considered that he was not an European, born 
in t ights and knowledge of the western 
W ’ ting t rovements on a peopi 
ready prepared, a wi y eceive them 5 but 
he wasa Turk, | i i ¢ cate in the seclusion, 
101 ce, l | ( ‘es ot a seragciio, ind had 
never travelled cut of his own <¢ try, to see the im- 
rovel 3 t ther states ‘1 peopie he had to 
reform were lurks, more norant, obstinate, and 
pre a tian any other! l ; Ww thought them- 


selves the perfection of human nature, and that any 





change must be for the worse; who therefore, de- 
fended to the death their old usages, and compelle l 
him to carry ev y alteration at th hazard of his 
| His views, therefore, must have been the intui- 
tion of a vie us and cay ism 1 his car- 
rying t n into execution, the intrepid det nation 
f a deep convicti His merits will be apprecia- 
ted by giving a brief sketch of wl he act ly ef- 
fected, 
His \ } been a mere ur ! | T Ne 5 
every man dre | gto his own choice nd 
en y acted as seemed good 
They were t m seen or Tet ; e 
s up in | s, or b cks, f ey 
issued to fi n order of des] 
ed some place with bios car i 
eared, ce § ne his us Wi ere 
known by the destruction they « sed W hen 
they were on a march, they wandered straggling, 
like a common mob, dressed in dirty drab jackets, 
nd distinguished as s¢ ie only byt rit phecs 
He formed them into recular regiments, dressed in 
re ir uniforms, and armed with muskets and bayo- 
nets. They were daily paraded, disciplined, and at- 
tended by European bands of m ‘I s mark 
ne ait ilties t i suru nted in € cling this 
hangve ] s S$ were provi With caps In- 
st t 3 shoes instead of slippers; and 
seabed 4 5 amd rv. the first 
vere furnis wi ee} e sun. 
y r . 
Phe « \\ reje , be 5 
te ' i er, by 
s | ‘ | ~ li- 
shade ed; the ( refused, be- 
the were t t t 1 of ib vy, al | 
| i ne yw t allowed 
tot 1; nor was 1 pig i nin the 
ets of Constantinople that the lers overcame 
this prejudice. 
and Of all the pein res Turks arrogate to themselves, 
Jent was} that of muking and ke ping slaves was the most im- 
i 
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portant in their eyes, founded on notions of thelr | abeurd prejudice, and obtained from the English govern- 
ment at Malta, a plan for a Lazaretto, and an intelligent 














; . 
own superiority, and the immemorial usage of the 
Fast. ‘Their military expedi s were undertake fficer was sent to carry it into effect. It will, probably, 
es that « ives i me the domes-| When complete e the most perfect in Europe. In a 
i ves and pr ty f the c ue rs, and 7 similar manner he overcame the prejudices avainst the 
. , ‘ ; : } “er 4 
» to slavery the wi o : rp slation of | weatment of « era, and completely eradicated those 
} : . nt - , of ¢ ra t va lion, by setting the example of its practice 
eh be | 14a ye i i nen a i 
Tr Ww i 
who engaged iat sanguinary ped n io th = ‘' : ' 
soul t of | : rs? = pion @ I! s, tact, scarcely a single art which his im- 
is shim t i e, eis 1a I in, ti L ine . 
, i Dias : provements did not touch upon. Not content with 
captives s 1 be res t r rty, and sums|! : 
, , : e .|chamging the dress of his subjects, he improved the 
of money we ri tu defray the expenses of thei 
| t f the kind! ™ ire of thei ses, also, and, for this purpose, he 
urn I ec. 1s 18s @ lirst insta e aind . - 
tone . "Tort 7 illo } an excellent lel in the new palace which he 
the ais ol ul 1 may bec siuered the . 
mn ae ’ ; mays Oe , ‘ P erected on the B SI} ) s, where, instead ot projecting 
e me nt } wonton of ivery in that . . 
COMMBCS - ‘& , : eves, with fantastic clusters of wooden cupolas and 
empire : :, minarets, enclosing an inconvenient mass of gloomy 
The haro yractice of foreign ambassadors bringing ; . 
he barbarous practice of | _ — . N§'Ng | chambers, always darken 1 with dense blinds, the stranger 
se kind of t e to the S uy lay" 
prese = eo © - sees a supe and chee | structure, in the most elegant 
wasnt and feeding them when they }/ style of Grecian architectur his example is now daily 
nd sending them to the seven towers, w li, vr . 
Gnd sencing Mie Ww us r = . “| followed in the other Turkish edifices. But still more 
‘ ro < ) } t t sentatives t . . 
the Porte, was a ee By 8x. striking than the change in the form of their houses is 
: - ed and t ited by ther sove } ; " 
majemy were i — : the alteration he introduced in the treatment of their 
) 7 r re 1 Ww it url uty , ' " 

without arroga t a = , en female inmates. He is the only Sultan who ever relaxed 

t nost i | a pn , . 

me 0 cats ' : the strict privacy to which oriental jealousy confined the 

. | tv ti j { degradation , : . 7 . 
. . “¢ R om . : — It 1ies Of the harem; and so far had his generous views 
» dissect ! amination of the ' 

l ares . . . 1 this subject, so opposed to all the most cherished and 

of his death—mt more, to I } vl V Sgr 

cause of 2 serous mane ea 8 human peculiar prejudices of a Turk, advanced, that two years 

, I } i } 
, ts structure—was us and 
to examine if — we : _ : ~"| before his death, on the opening of a bridge between 
na defil ent K ‘ e, th the man) ;. ' . 
gious, and @ dehiiement to such a degre . ghee Constantinople and Pera, at which the chief officers of his 
! " i h i 
was unclean who even touched a corpse. If a t " ““/ court were present, the females of the seraglio also 
tl athens pow ‘* and was known to 
wallowed a diamond, to a a 59th " ured in their carriages. gaily dressed, to assist at the 
die with it in h st the AW expressly | i the |, ‘ 
ete 
: : 
ning of the hod ctract t ewel. Even plates . 
opening o » Oo extra : : ! His political reforms were equally as numerous, and, 
I ar A ee frame. were pro ; 
representing the pa oO T Iman ue $ e | ! re : more d t. ‘cause he had to contend with 
lolat i ~ ‘ l ar to al | | : 
BS LCOS OUS Phe la ee . ~ : ‘ power as well as prejudice. His predecessors abstained 
to be | ess at 5S with a ate, | ' 
WOK pt . = t . , ) all contact with the people, as weakening that awful 
. a af m ‘ the 1 sch io r 1 1 
an “ a " 1 11 terious respect with which they wished to be 
vedic he t was used; a S50 ae mS u Wl I. He began with the Divan: instead of 
d ) ) I ul capabie < vectur ym i iy . 

, ' ; : st ve f 3 CO ur 1 writing, he came and sat among 
. tad , ‘ to ‘ ystr ms. and 
po 1 French un é i the members. a vited certain bodies to send deputies 

lt B stat 1, to atter ' 

tre Hakim B ' a o : “ to consult on the public business, so that his Divan began 

lissectio but t st : 
: He ev - ee 7: oe * ") to ir some remote resemblance to a popular assembly. 

' ‘ , rf lurks would not suller them to : et . 
envON m@=. aha ane . At the feast of the Bairam, « y Pacha in the empire 
l , ' : E used to changed, At ind horses stood at the gate 

‘ — la } ») eve ’ the study yf ,uUTrOopean : on , 

H ; : t of t seraglio, with Tartars ready mounted, to carry 
" ) preter to the : : 
rangud va. orders to 1 1; amd they were seen riding in all direc- 

i} lwavs led by { ‘ dbut w 1" . , 
Diva = s alway . Dress ~ — tions, like the Fates and Furie *, the arbiters of destiny, 
: ' ons ane we — — death or deposition. The cupidity 
al p t tw | Yet, so in Me) of ¢ Porte ginated this custom, as every change of 
, ’ ’ " 

had > the 4 ha { TH Lurk to speak the Pa $ was a s 6 revenue—< ach new gevernor 

. ‘ uw £2 hie Ceand ach u f e g 
to , re : "| pa r for his a ntment. This svstem was abolished. 
it to t ( P {itw é 1 upon a Jew.) /, 
- , ; : 7 } ihe Sultan ordered that no flicer should be changed, 

. howe = 1e this prejudice, and ther 
Mahmou we - ; -% F except for delin } ney, OF incapacity, und the new one 
are now many Turks able to converse freely with Franks, should be appointed. not for mon but for merit. Alithe 
lance rE ug : mula I sI I - . 

io their own lancusgs ] igh he ¢ jlld not peak any officers of the serag >» were considered slaves. hey had 
western la »*ke and wrote Persian, T ~ 


originally been so, and, as such, incapable of holding any 


property of the own. When they died, therefore, it all 





with the greatest ease 








elegance, an nm own language So periectly,| reverted to their master, the tan. This, like the former, 
hat his firm wuich he generally wrote with » was the cause of great evil, as the avarice of the monarch 
hand, @ ed mod correctness In fUrkish| on stantly « ised the death of the minister, that he might 
- : t 0 come into his inheritance. Mahmoud relin- 
2 & c 1 ‘oo “ snomel| guished this claim also, and the Sultan is no longer the 
low 1 the Turks v ewougy Sppeses. = sm ieir of executed men in office, and so, has no sordid 

. 1 not even , Pons ed up In the! notive for their execution. 
m s, to stay & pestiion . | a 1 seem to) ‘The old ‘Turkish system was so far republican in spirit, 
repine at the acts of Allah 4 erages CF x ut, generally speaking, rank and titles were merely 
ever- plague, consequently, became the terror of 


sonal, and no man had any hereditary claim to them. 

e were, however, certain families in Asia, who held 
sanitory cordon of, perhaps, 10,000 miles round the |Zains or Timariots, feudal tenures, for which they gave 
their own servicea, and those of their vassals, when called 


all Eu " and the otber states were obliged to draw a rl 


()ttoman empire, to pr tect themselves against this awful} 
endemie of the Turks. Mahmoud broke through this 
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upon. These Ayans, or Dere Beys, abused their power,| 
as other similar “lords of the valleys” had done, in the 
darker ages of Europe, and became, with few exceptions, 
the petty tyrants of their respective districts. Mahmoud 
determined to have no tyrant in his empire but himself; 
so, he broke through these feudal rights, and reduced the 
petty despots to the level of his other subjects. 

The corps of the Ulemah, or men of the law, were the 
greatest obstacles he had to contend with, because they 
were the most influential body in directing the opinions 
of the people. The Turks, like the ancient Hebrews, 
blended together their civil and religious code, and the 
precepts of the Koran were, with them, as inviolable as 
those of the Pentateuch with the Jews, both being founded 
by the respective people on divine authority. ‘The Ule- 


mah were the great expounders of this code, and combined 
the offices of the 


» priesthood and the magistracy. They 
were in strict league with the Janissaries, opposing every 
attempt to enlighten the venerable ignorance of the 
Moslem, as likely to weaken their own authority ; and, on 
all such occasions, they put forward the Janissaries as their 
agents. By striking the tremendous biow at the latter,} 
Mahmoud cut off the right hand of the former, deprived} 
them of their means of resistance, and left them nearly! 
powerless. 

But the greatest and most important of his reforms is, 
perhaps one of the last. One cause of the barbarity of 
the Turks was the utter ignorance in which they were 
kept. They never travelled abroad to visit o f 
see their usages, and profit by their improvements ; not 

m irom writter 


of what was 





had they any means of learning th 





accounts. They were not only ignorant 
passing in other places, but knew little of events at hom« 
To enlighten them in the most effectual manner, and 
bring useful knowledge to every man’s door, he establish« 

a newspaper, which was printed in the capital, in Turkish, 
Greek, Armenian, and French, for the different nations 
that compose the population, and in order that its influence 


might be still more extensive, he ordered every Pacha to 


take a certain number of copies, and circulate them through 
his pachalick. These papers are now taken in the coffee- 


houses, and the Turk, instead of devoting his whok 


attention to figments of story-tellers, is instructed in the 
realities of life at home and abroad, and has laid befor 
him every passing event, every useful information, every 
thing new in art, science, an | literature. 

Such is a brief and very imperfect sketch of some} 
of the improvements effected by this extraordinary 
man, in the almost hopeless state of his native cot 
try. It has been objected that he wasted his energies} 


on trifles, which sh yuld have been directed to more 





important objects, that he roused the opposition 
prejudices which he ought rather to have yielded to, 
and attempted that reformation in a short space of [ 
few years, which it would require centuries to com- 
ple te. This might be applicable to other countries 
but not to hiss Toa Turk everything is important. 
The example of Peter the Great in the adjoining 
country seems to have been his model. His laws 
about dress were not more frivolous than Peter’s 
about beards, or the English parliament’s about} 
breeches, or Elizabeth’s about the length of coats ;; 
and the alteration he effected in twenty-nine years in} 
Turkey, was not more rapid than that which his 
great prototype effected in Russia in a less space ol 
time.—Death cut off both these extraordinary met 
in the midst of their career. The reforms of the Czar 
continued after his decease; it is doubtful whether) 
those of the sultan will long survive himself. “ An| 


Amurath may not an Amurath succeed,” and the son| 


of Mahmoud may not resemble his father. Of this 
he has already displayed some intention. Rigidly 
adhering to the law of the prophet, he has begun to 
revoke every improvement that seemed to infringe 
on it. He has thrown into the Bosphorus his father’s 
beautiful service of glass, as connected with forbid- 
den wine, and has even, it is said, abolished the 
quarantine as an impious atte mpt to evade the un- 
alterable decrees of Allah; but it is nevertheless the 
duty and interest of civilized Europe to adopt him as 
one of their family, and cherish in him his father’s 
spirit of Improvement. Heis a mere youth of seven- 
een; and on the conduct of his western allies per- 


haps depends his fate—whether he shall tread in his 
f 
' 


ather’s steps, and raise his subjects to a rank of 


equality with Euro] ean Christians, or he and they 
together tall before the inordinate power of their 
northern neighbours, and become the subjects of a 
people, the immense mass of whom are more barbar- 
ous than themselves. 


THE DAWN. 
The stars grow weary, for their watch was long ; 
From their glad vigil pale ly they depart, 
As beauty’s crowd, from where the dance and song 
And music’s magic tones bewitched the heart. 
The herald of the sun, the morning breeze, 
Calls up the waves that sleep upon the lake, 
And going through the woods, the murmuring 


ry from battling with the winds, awake. 


; 
I see the pale Dawa, travelling from afar, 
Like a wan pilgrim, from some eastern clime ; 
raze upon the brilliant morning star, 


Like some pure spirit o’er the worlds of time 


] 
Fervent with rapture—that immortal joy 
W hich thee id worl | be low can d imp not nor de strc y > 


rHE MORNING 


Soon did the portals of the East unclose, 
Then all the waterfalls and mountain floods 
Shouted with joy, and up the mountains rose 
{ solemn anthem from the bowing woods, 
And, morning’s misty curtains rolled away, 
The clouds in their superb apparel shone, 
As o’er the mounta n-tops the lord of day 


Rose like a gorgeous monarch from his throne, 





And shed refulgence on the lake below. 
I saw the waves advancing to the shore 
In robes of golden light, and there, as though 
l heard a distant multitude adore 
The Lord of Nature, so did they re 
And joined their hymn to all the universal voice. 


joice, 


I left the mountains for the lowly vale, 
And there I saw the ripples « n the streams, 
As I roamed onward with the gentle gale, 
Dancing in gladness with the morning beams; 
I saw the violet raise her dreaming head 
And smile with pleasure on the cheering day ; 
I saw the wild-rose from her dewy bed 
Ope n her bosom to the smi g ray; 
I heard the sky-lark’s joy—I heard the bee, 
Going to toil upon the flowery mead, 
Beguile his way with his sweet melody. 


hy 


y: 
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And there was cladness—Oh, delight, indeed ! 
In each thing still—in every thing that stirred, 
Above, around, in all I felt, and saw, and heard. 















































THE EVENING: 

The last red sunbeam now is taking wing, 
Through life it lingered with a fond delay, 
And, like some hopeless victim of decay, 

I] see the feeble Daylight languishing 

O’er the bright c 
Theg 
Oh, there the 


Is beautiful beyond imagining! 


s in all their colouring— 
eous couch on which he faints away, 
by the lord of day 


rg 


smile left 


Yon star, her taper, dim-eyed Evening shows 
lo light her advent through the darkenlig blue; 


And see, the noiseless Ange i rey e 


Comes down to earth descending with the dew. 


As musings when the weary eyelids close, 
So vaguely fades the lan scape from the view. 
Cork. C. M. 
SUMMER SONNETS: 
I. 
The summer, and the noontide, and the sun, 
; The glorious, glittering sea, whose deep blue space 
Rolls its light, laughing ws to the base 
Of this green-cre ste d elill here stretched alone, 
Unseen by any, will I stay for hours. 
The warm, fresh air is breathing on my face, 


Of long, rich grass, wild heath, and wilder flowers. 


Soft, sleepy sounds ar 1 LOIS lonely place ; 
The sunny hum ot bees; the lealy sigh 
Of some stray wind amone these orchard boughs; 


oklet gurgling nigh, 


And the 
That evermore with dreamy music goes, 
' Bearing along, 1n sweet monotony, 


ts tiny tribute to the murmuring sea. 


rrass-hidden br 
. 2 


Il. 


Tis a soft sunset: see, the glowing west 
Waves gorgeous in its many-mingled hues; 
The fragrant falling of the stilly dews 

Makes fresh all objects; and a stirless rest 

Broods on the clear, pure air; no blade of orass, 
No ear of rich and ripening corn is stirred. 

The trees stand moveless in a darkening mass; 

last sweet bird 

t intervals, a bright, short tune, 


The very aspen sleeps; the 
Warbles, a 
Its vesper sacrifice to twilight grey ; 
The fisher’s frequent boat is borne, unheard, 
Rippling the glassy bosom of the bay ;— 
Lo! red and roun 1, above the calm 


} | 
With its | 


i iagoon, 
ng, watery trail, the summer moon! 


Ill. 


Look o’er the howling desert of the sea! 

Beneath the rushing banners of the wind, 

In from the waste that darkly frowns behind, 
Come, with long march, and foaming broadly free, 
The billows, wave on wave, to break at length, 

In heart-arousing thunders on the rock; 


SNGLAND AND 


FRANCE. 








| Then back, in feathery foam and baffled strength, 
| Recoil, hoarse-roaring, from the headlong shock : 
So, borne upon the blue-clad, ready Franks, 
By Beys and Emirs led, in swift assault, 
| The Desert hordes, thro’ all their turbaned ranks, 
Rolled, crushed, and scattered from their staggered 
halt, 
While, firm and fearless still, the volleying bands 


| 


Saw broken squadrons strewn along the sands. 


W. D. 


' 
| 
Glandore, Ju 
' 
| 
] 


BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


proof of the contempt into which England 


as fallen, and how isly her mereantile interests 
are injured and endangered by her dep! rable he! p- 
essness under the management of the present Cabin- 


» found tn the disclosure of the real state of 
the Portendie blockade affair, brought about by Lord 
Strancford on 15 August in the House of Lords. 
Che Noble Viscount presented a petition from cer- 
ain merchants who have been for many years 
fengaced in carrying on the gum trade at the British 
port of Portendic on the Western coast of Africa, but 
iwho have been inte rrupte din that trade by the French 
Government, which interruption continues, and for 
|which no reparation can be obtained. 
| Lord Strangford considered this matter of so much 
|importance—and so must eve rybody else consider it 
—that he stated that nothing but the advanced state 
I prevented his following up 


of the Session would haves 
the presentation of the petition by a substantive 


notion The reply of Lord Melbourne to the Noble 
¥is it’s f reible ippeal. ippe irs 19 us exceeeding- 
ily valuable as exhibiting the actual place held by 
England in the “ consideration” of France, and the 


| perfect indifference with which all Lord Palmerston’s 
'representations have been treated with regard to this 

grievance, which amonvts to neither more nor less 
ithan a stoppage of British trade in a British port, by 
‘a French armed force, for the last five years. 
| Perhaps the matter will be more cle arly understood 
iby a perusal of the petition which Lord Strangford 
presented. We accordingly subjoin it :— 

“To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 

Temporal in Parliament assembled. 
| *£* The petition of the undersigned British merchants 


humbly showeth, 
“ That, your petitioners have been for some years 
engaged in carrying on a trade in gum at the British 
ort of Portendie, on the Western coast of Africa. 


«That this article is one of great importance to 





y of the staple manufacturers of Great Britain, 
ul that the English trade therein at the said port ot 
Portendic has been observed for more than a century 
|with great and increasing jealousy by the French 
merchants established in the Senegal. 

* That a tribe of Moors, denominated the Trazars 
is supposed to exercise considerable influence over 
the direction of this trade in the interior of that part 
of Africa where the gum is principally produced ; that 
the French thought fit to declare war against this 
tribe in the year 1832, and that under the pretext of 
carrying on the said war, the Governor of the 
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Senegal caused a report to be circulated towards the 
close of the year 1833, that he intended to blockade 
the coast of Portendic. 

** That your petitioners, astonished at so extraordi- 
nary @ menace, sought for protection against it from 
his late Majesty’s Government, in consequence of 
which the British Ambassador at Paris (Earl Gran- 
ville) was instructed to inquire whether any such 


intention existed on the part of the Government of 


France, when a reply was given that they had no such 
intention, 

* That notwithstanding this solemn pledge, the 
Governor of the Senegal despatched two ships of war 
in July 1834, to the said British Bay of Portendic, 
where two English merchant vessels, the Governor 
l'emple and the Industry, chartered by two of your 
petitioners, were then engaged in carrying on the 
cum trade with the Moors; that these two vessels 
were ordered by the French Commander to quit the 
bay without taking in the cargoes of gum prepared for 
them on the shore ; thatthe English Captains refused 
to obey this order, whereupon one of the French ships 
anchored close to the coast, and commenced firing 
upon the Moors with grape and round shot; that the 
English flag was placed upon the gum collected on 
the shores intended for embarkation; that the flac 
was fired upon by the French ; that the two me rchant 
vessels were captured, taken to the Senegal, and not 
restored until much of the benefit of the voyage was 
lost to the charterers ; and that after upbraiding the 
two supercargoes in the most insolent language, the 
said Commander ordered them on board his ship, 
where he detained them for several days as prisoners. 

“That an official proclamation having been previ- 
ously issued, the said British coast of Portendie was 
actually blockaded by the French on the 15th of 
February, 1835, and an adequate force stationed in 
the bay to maintain the said blockade, which was 
continued without intermission for more than six 
mooths. 

“ That the Eliza, belonging to one of your pe tition- 
ers, which had arrived at Portendic a fortnight before 
the commencement of the blockade, and had landed 
and disposed of part of her outward cargo, and was 
prepared to ship from the shore the gum bargained 
for in exchange, was violently boarded, taken posses- 
sion of, and conveyed out of the harbour, by the 
French marine, leaving the gum on the beach; and 
that subsequently several other vessels belonging to 
your petitioners, which were proceeding to that 
place with cargoes of dry goods, in order to procure 
gum in exchange, were driven away by the blockad- 
ing force. oe 

** That the practical result of these proceedings has 
been, in the first place, to inflict actual losses on 
your petitioners to the amount of 100,000]. ; and, in 
the second place, to cause in the intercourse between 
the English and the Moorish dealers in gum a 
derangement which has not been since found suscep- 
tible of any permanent remedy, and that the trade 
may be said to have passed from your petitioners 
almost wholly into French hands. 

“That your petitioners Jost no time in preferring 
claims against the Government of France for inde:uni- 
ty for the heavy losses which they have sustained by 
reason of the outrages herein stated; and that Her 


Majesty’s Government, and the Law Officers of the} 


Crown having taken the said claims into consideration, 
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have found them, after the most minute examination, 
to be valid and just in every respect. 

“That the claims of your petitioners for redress 
having been forwarded by her Majesty’s Principal 
Secretary of State to the Government of France, such 
redress has been refused by the French upon various 
pretexts, all of which have been pronounced unsatis- 
factory by the Law Officers of the Crown. 

“That, in answer to the repeated applications 
made by your petitioners to the said Secretary of 
State, requesting that he would obtain from France 
the indemnity to which he admits they are entitled, 
his Lordship has stated that he has done and is doing 
everything in his power in order to obtain such redress 
for your petitioners. 

*« That, nevertheless, year after year passes over 
without such redress, or even any promise of it, being 
procured from France, and thus the losses inflicted 
upon your petitioners in the years 1834 and 1835 
have been very seriously aggravat d, net to mention 
the further injaries which they have since sustained 
by the almost total termination of their trade at 
Portendic. 

‘* That, under these circumstances, your petition- 
ers appeal to your Lordships for protection, and 
trust that you will take such steps as may seem 
most meet in order to procure for your petitioners 
indemnity for past injuries as well as security for their 
future trade. 

‘* That your petitioners are far from soliciting the 
adopti: n of any measures which might aflect the 
amicable relations now so happily subsisting between 
England and France; but, at the same time, they 
humbly conceive that the treatment which they have 
received from the authorities of France is such as 
cannot be tolerated without compromising the honour 
of Her Majesty’s Crown, and exposing the rights of 
her subjects to fr quent violation tn eve ry quarter of 
} 


the globe 


« Th 
French Government of their determination toenforce, 
by the most energetic means, the claims of French 
merchants against the States of Mexico and Buenos 
Ayres, cannot be left ont of your Lordships’ consider- 
itionon this occasion, and that it may be useful to 
impress upon that Government the expediency of 
yielding to others that measure of justice which, to 
the great injury of neutral countries, they have 
demanded and by force of arms obtained for them- 


it the examples recently afforded by the 


selves. 
“And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will 
ever pray, Xc. 
“«G, C. REDMAN, 
«* FORSTER and SMITH. 
* ROBERT HARRISON, 
«‘ For themselves and the other claimants. 

‘641, Lime-Street, London, July 30, 1839.” 

To the powerful speech of Lord Strangford, 
earnestly and ably enforcing the prayer of this peti- 
tion, Lord Melbourne is reported thus to have 
replied a 

My Lords—The House must have perceived from 
the statements in the petition, and from the speech of 
the Noble Lord, that the matter now brought under 
their consideration is one of the greatest linportance— 
a matter which may lead to the most serious results, 
which may lead to that which the noble Lord so 
much deprecates, unless means be found to terminate 
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it in an amicable manner. 
opinion of Her Majesty’s*Government that a great 
outrage had been comwitted on Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects trading to that part of the globe, that great 
injury and violation of property has been committed ; 
but | can assure the Noble Lord that there had been 
no want whatever of earnestness in making remon- 
strances—that there has been no disposition as the 
Noble Lord seems to insinuate, to imitate the free 
and easy of the Minister of Charles th 
Second throughout the whole course of the negotia- 
tion. We acknowledge that gross injustice has been 
committed by the agents of France, but [ am sorry & 
say that is not the view taken by the French Govern- 
ment. On the contrary, they have adopted quite an 
opposite view on the subject; but I can assure the 
Noble Lord that the matter has been most earnestly 


pressed on their consideration—that the most solemr 


conduct 


+} 
t 


it 


reinonstrances have been made, and shall continue t 
be made—and that they shall not be terminated until 
due reparation shall be given to Her Majesty’s sut 
jects and to the country for the injury suetained.— 


( | le ar, he ir.) 

So then—Ministers are convinced that a gross out 
rage has been committed by the French, and having 
gone on for several years remonstrating, they have 
contented themselves with having said all they could, 
and with lamenting that they could not induce the 
French authorities to see the case in the same light 
as they did. In the mean time the British flay is 
insulted and fired upon, a British port is blockaded, 
British ships seized and captured, British subjects 
imprisoned, and British trade, by means of all these 
insults and aggressions, destroyed, to the manifest 
injury of the State and the private interests of British 
Merchants, its faithful and loyal subjects. 

Well indeed may Lord Strangford say, and rightly 
enough does Lord Melbourne admit—because he ean- 


not help it—that this is a most important subject— 
his Lordship’s account of what has hitherto been done 
is lamentable for the country, and disgraceful to the 


Ministry. What his Lordship propeses to do for 
the future *“*to obtain due reparauion for the injury 
sustaine ag we shall see 5 unle 88, a8 800N as P irlia- 

and he ean go with the snaffle instead of 
it altogether. 


ment is | 
the b, his Lordship should forget 





. * * _ > 


Poor Lord Melbourne seems destined for trouble which 





he is neither disposed nor calculated to endure. Lor« 
St-angtford’s it t disclosure of the facts connected 
with the French usur ion of the gum trade at Porten- 


di , and of their r ry ind 


divers of British suf ts, going to the extent of capturing 


nduct towards 


sulting ce 
insulting 


and imprisoning them, as set forth in the petition pre- 
sented by his Lordship, and published by us last week, 
drew from Lord Melbourne a declaration that althoug! 


al! Lord Palmerston’s remon:trances on the sul ject with 


f 


the French Government had, during a period of four or 
five ye urs been treated with contempt, because the Frencl 
authorities unfortunately took a different view of the 


matter, his L rdship we ul 


and would—the country might rely upon i!—ob 


d still persist in his “ reclama- 


ican” 
tain satisfaction for the outr ge, which his Lordship ad. 
to be a very serious one, but of which, unless 


1 Strang 


muted 
Lo 


subject in existence, except those particularly and 


1@ 


onally concerned, would ever have heard a syllable. 
The extreordin ry display of vigour consequent upon 
}is Lerdshi,” 
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Unquestionably it is the) 


ord had brought it forward, not a British|they have been pronounced unfounded. 


created quite a sensation, and it was really cheering to 
see such a show of energy im the vindication of our na- 
tional rights and respectability at a period when scarcely 
i month elapses without the infliction of some insult 
upon our flag, and the officers who are bound to muin- 
tain its honour. Lord Melbourne was even cheered for 
iis chivalrous resolution, and rubbed his hands merrily 
it having got rid of the affair for this Session. Lucky 
was it for him that Lord Strangford was not able to pre- 
sent the petition a month or two earlier. 

But having achieved this great object, little did Lord 
Melbourne think what he was to get from the other side 
of the channel by way oi set off for his joyous chuckle and 
He has set all Paris in: an 
accordingly levels its 


row in our House of Lords. 
uproar, the French 
artillery at his venerable head. 


and press 


“ Courrier Francais has the following article om the 
subject :— 

“ We are most sincere and decided partisans of the 
ulliance with England; but this alliance would appear to 
us injurious, shameful, and even impossible, if it were ~ot 
based upon a reciprocity of good feeling, and the most 
perfect equality of advantages and rights. When the 
English took possession of Adefi, Bushire, and the Falk- 
land Islands, they did not deign to inquire whether such 
usurpations would be injurious to French interests; but 
if we take vengeance of a nation of savages like the 
Mexicans, who have pillaged and murdered French 


merchants, England expresses astonishment, and uses 


;every means to prevent the just satisfaction which we 


clam, And more than that, if any English interest 
happens to be in confiict with a French interest, instantly 
the Whig Cabinet, which, in its nature, has so little 
igour, assumes a tone of menace, and, in open Parlia- 
Thus Mr. Poulett Thomson 


ment, threatens reprisals. 


}could think of no other means of inducing the French 


Government to refrain from augmenting the duties upon 
linen threads, than declaring publicly in the House of 
Commons, that England would retort by an augmentation 
of th h wines. But we have now te 
notice a mueh fact, and which will serve to 
show with what ble lightness our neighbours 
and allies look upon so serious an extremity as a rupture 
between England and France. There has just taken 
place in the House of Lords one of those comedies which 
English Government repeat every year, when it 
thinks it necessary to frighten France. Lord Strangford 
a presented a petition from several English merchants 
gum trade at Senegal, and who had 
they have exaggerated, in 


e duties upon Fren¢ 
more grave 


neonceivea 


the 


ka 
on the 


who carry 


losses, which 


experienced 


violating our line of blockade. Lord Melbourne, being 
called upon to give protection to the commerce of Great 
Britain, bas und himself in such a way towards the 


petitioners that it will be very difficult for him to examine 
this ridiculous affair with the sang fr nd and impartiality 


vhich ought always to be applied to the relations between 





State and State. Lord Melbourne pretends that the 
claims of the English merchants have been declared valid 

y the Crown lawyers. But what does that prove? Has 
jan assembly of English lawyers ever decided against an 
| English interest’ Lord Melbourne ought to know also 


jthat the claims which he espouses with so much eager- 


ness and want of reflection, have been laid by the French 


| Government before the Council of State, in which lawyers 
| are equally numerous, and that after a serious examination 


In the opinion 
of the Council, if we are well informed, the owner of one 


}of the vessels for which claims are made is entitled to an 


} 


indemnity of some millions of francs, and the French 


dmission of the atrocity of the oppression, | Government, which has certainly never shown any great 
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from the Whig Cabinet explanations respecting a 
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rigour in demands of this sort, is disposed to pay what it/that he might peradventure, arrest the desolating 
ought to pay. But the English Government, making] hand of time, which was fast mouldering the man- 
itself judge in its own cause, expects to obtain what it! sion to decay, and saving the ‘historic pile’’ from 
would be unjust to grant as well as what is just. Lord/ruin, make it, in fact, the closing scene of his own 
Melbourne says he has insisted towards France in formal| wanderings. No sooner thought than realized, 
derms, and promises to insist still. He affirms that we! Wolfert’s Roost became the roost of our old friend 
shall make the reparation which he demands, or if not....| Geoffrey Crayon. He has had it repaired with re- 
the result would be serious. Truly, when a Government) |i gious care, and in the genuine Dutch style. Sundry 
has the impudent audacity to express itself in this) ;¢| , of. : » of 
‘ / ‘liques of the glorious days of the New™Nether- 
oad h ae ‘da eodaaes a we | lands adorn and illustrate it once more: a venerable 
have aright to say that the government whicd is tireat- and huge weathercock of the days of Pet S 
) . g é F er Stny- 
— — dishonour itself ~ it should oe R. ‘Si vesant erects a portly erest on its gable end; and 

’ , > v ore . me ye 

ar esd in aut to say perme m -~ a th npr the quaint little edifice has been converted into as 
ste >at ain to c: rance thus to the bar o ; , 

RE 6S UU ENCE SO oe see. as. 4a. {quiet and sheltered a nook as the heart of man could 
the British Parliament. We know that England is sk for, ia which to take sefawe from the cares end 
powerful, and we are not at all jealous on that head ; but, |, eligi ° a a 

: : : J troubles cf this world. 
however powerful she may be, France does not figure 
: ms Sa a ae ,.| Whois there that will not wish to make a long 
amongst her vassals, and those who are amenable to her 10ng 
- re eet ; op, ..| afm across the Atlantic,and, shake hands with Wash- 
justice. No person in France has attempted to harass inal | - il-cl 
ne ) : »¢ Se q > PY od 8 —_ 
by daily claims at the tribune of the two|!"6*0! 4rving In So pleasant and well-chosen a re 
. We| treat? Who will not rejoice to listen to what he 
may have to say to us all, out of this very sanctum 
sanctorum of the great Diedrich himself—seated in 
his very elbow-chair, and before his identical old 
Dutch writing desk? He has still, he tells us, much 
to talk about, though he has become tired of writing 
volumes. They do not, he says, “afford exactly the 
relief 1 now require; there is too much preparation, 
arrangement, and parade, in that set form of coming 
}before the public. I am growing too indolent and 
unambitious for anything that requires labour or dis- 
play. Ihave thought, therefore, of securing to my- 


England 
Chambers, preferred with a superb and snarling air 
are too strongly impressed with the sentiment of our own 
independence not to respect the independence of others. 
We hope the Ministry of the 12th of May will demand 


language so insulting to the dignity of France as that! 
which Lord Melbourne has used in the House of Lords.| 
If it does not, its weakness in this respect will do more to 
hasten its fall than all the faults which it has committed 
for the last three months.” 

If Lord Palmerston had done bis duty at the moment 


he heard of the first act of French aggression at Portendic, 
none of this bluster would have been made now; the! self a snug corner in some periodical work, where I 


petition last week presented to Parliament clearly estab-| might, as it were, loll at my ease in my elbow-chair, 
lishes the British right, and Lord Melbourne distinctly | and chat socially with the public, as with an old 
admits the wrong the French have done, and if either! friend, on any chance subject that might pop into my 
Lord Palmerston had acted promptly in the outset, or any|brain.”” In this temper, and while looking round for 
other man but his Lordship been Secretary for Foreign] the snug literary corner in question, his attention 
Affairs at the time, the matter would have been promptly | y as turned to one of the pleasantest periodicals in 
and honourably (for England) settled; as it now stands,/the United States—his heart leaped with delight 
and as Lord Melbourne stands pledged to the country,| a: jts title—and he enrolled himself forthwith as a 
the affair assumes, as his Lordship says, a somewhat} eontribytor to the Knickerbocker. 
“serious appearance.” | We have his first five contributions before us, in 
the March, April, May, June, and July numbers of 
that very clever magazine. They are, for the most 
Ee a oa o part, in his best style ;—a style which, though it is 
THE CRAYON PAPERS. i smooth, por and uniform to be altogether 
Few will object to hear news of Washington|to our taste, is nevertheless always very neat, very 
Irving. We read the other day that he had lodge d| pretty, and very agreeable. It is deficient in the 
himself in a snug retreat on the hanks of Hendrick/racy idiom of Goldsmith, in the sharpness and'spirit 
Hudson’s river, and a confirmation of that rumour,|aS well as manly plainness of Steele, in the athletic 
in the welcome and agreeable tones of his own! Vigour and antique flavour of Southey. But it is 
remembered voice, has since| very often we venture to think, quite as good as Ad- 


friendly and well 
It is never without singular refinement and 


reached us. Some thirty miles above New York,-it| dison. 
would seem and on the very skirt of the wizard and|elegance—it abounds in niceties of expression and 
romantic region of Sleepy Hollow, have long stood | allusion—its indications of character and strokes of 
the venerable remains of one of the classic mansions humour are frequent and fine. There is one region 
of the old Dutch dynasty: the roosting place of of portraiture, too, which it holds exclusively to it- 
Wolfert Acker, one of the privy-councillors of the self. We donot more directly associate toupees and 
renowned Peter Stuyvesant, and from that cireum-|full-bottomed perriwigs with the 7at/ler and Specta- 
stancadenominated Wolfert’s Roost. On the occa-!/or, than we think of legends of the Hudson and 
sion of a recent visit to its neighbourhood, it occurred | New Netherlands in connection with Geoffrey Cray- 
to Geoffrey Crayon (who had formerly in that inter-| on. As in the one case we might saunter into the 
esting quarter, as all the world knows, encountered shop of Mr. Charles Lillie the perfumer to discuss 
the illustrious historian Diedrich Knickerbocker) | the merits of Estcourt and Betterton, or to dispute 

about the achievements of Marlborough and Turenne 





* A new series of Essays and Tales by Washing-|—so in the other we wander up the eastern bank of 
ton Irving. (Published in The Knickerbocker, New |the great Tappan Zee, making acquaintance with 
York Monthly Magazine.) Wiley and Putnam. 


| wizard sachems, Dutch heroes, or Yankee traitors ; 
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curious peradventure, as Wordsworth’s old Mat-| 


thew himself, about some “crazy old church clock 
and its bewildered chimes;"’ listening to low and 
steady sounds from oars of shadowy boatmen; 
hearing faint shouts from spell-bound warriors ; 
rusty with Rip Van Winkle; breathless with Icha- 
bod Crane; but still content at all times, under that 
pleasant and sleepy sky, to make “life’s business like 
a summer dream.” 

Very eloquently, and with a fervid and touching 
truth, Washington Irving thus speaks of that noble 
river in the opening paper of this series. 

«1 thank God I was born on the banks of the 
Hudson! I think it an invaluable advantage to be 
born and brought up in the neighbourhood of some 
grand and noble object in nature; a river, a lake, or 
a4 mountain. We make a frie ndship with it, we in 
a manner ally ourselves to it for life. It remains an 
object of our pride and affections, a rallying point, 


to call us home again after all our wanderings. 


‘The things which we have learned in our child- 
hood,’ says an old writer, ‘ grow up with our souls, 


and unite themselves to it.” Soit ts with the scenes 
among which we have passed our early days; they 
influence the whole course of our thoughts and 
feelings ; and 1 fancy I can trace mach of what is 
good and pleasant in my own heterogeneous com- 
pound, tomy early companionship with this glorious 
river. Inthe warmth of my youthful enthusiasm, 
I used to clothe it with moral attributes, and almost 
to give it a soul. J admired its frank, bold, honest 
character; its noble sincerity and perfect truth. 
Here was no specious, smiling surface covering the 
dangerous sand-bar or perfidious rock ; but a stream 
deep as it was broad, and* bearing with honourable 
faith the bark that trusted to its waves. I gloried in 
its simple, quiet, majestic, epic flow; ever straight 
forward. Once indeed, it tarns aside for a moment, 
forced from its course by opposing mountains, bat it 
struggles bravely through them, and immediately 
resumes its straightforward march. Behold, thought 
I, an emblem of a good man’s course through life; 
ever simple, open, and direct; or if, overpowered 
by adverse circumstances, he deviate into error, it is 
but momentary ; he soon recovers his onward and 
honourable career, and continues it to the end of his 
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stream is overhung by dark woods and rocks, the 
ploughman, on some calm and sunny day, as he 
shouts to his oxen, is surprised at hearing faint shouts 
from the hill sides in reply ; being, it is said, the 
spell-bound warriors, who half start from their rocky 
couches and grasp their weapons, but sink to sleep 
again. 

But plentiful, as pleasant, are these traditions : 
visions of such peer from every bend of the Hudson, 
noises of them rise from every swell of its ample bil- 
lows; and they visit the Geoffrey Crayons of the 
Roost as freely as the ploughmen of the valley. 

* The Tappan Sea, in front of the Roost, is about 
three miles wide, bordered by a lofty line of waving 
and rocky hills. Often, in the sull twilight of a 
summer evening, when the sea is like glass, with the 
opposite hills throwing their purple shadows half 
across it, a low sound is heard, as of the steady, 
vigorous pull of oars, far out in the middle of the 
stream, though not a boat is to be descried. This 1 
should have been apt to aseribe to some boat rowed 
along under the shadows of the western shore, for 
sounds are conveyed to a great distance by water, at 
such quiet hours, and 1 can distinctly hear the baying 
of the watch-dogs at night, from the farms on the 
sides of the opposite mountains. The ancient tradi- 


jtionists of the neighbourhood, however, religiously 


ascribe these sounds toa judgment upon one Rumbout 
Van Dam, of Spiting Devil, who danced and drank 
late one Saturday night, at a Dutch quilting frolic, at 
Kakiat, and set off alone for home in his boat, on the 
verge of Sunday morning; swearing he would not 
land till he reached Spitng Devil, if it took him a 
month of Sundays. He was never seen afterward, 
but is often beard plying his oars across the Tappan 
Sea, a Flying Dutchman on a small scale, suited to 
the size of his cruizing-ground ; being doomed to ply 
between Kakiat and Spiting Devil till the day of 
judgment, but never to reach the Jand.” 

This style of writing is Washington Irving’s mas- 
ter-piece. How delicate yet pungent is this mixture 
of irony and humour in his notices of the successors 
to the wizard sachem. 

** The wizard sachem was succeeded by a line of 
chiefs, of whom nothing remarkable remains on re- 
cord. 


The last who makes any figure in history, is 
the one who ruled here at the time of the discovery 
of the country by the white man. This sachem is 
said to have been a renowned trencherman, who main- 


pilgrimage.” aa 
n the second paper—*“ A Chronicle of Wolfert’s 
pay f ‘ 
Roost’”—we have some exquisite traditions of the 
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early Indians, of the comical peculiarities of their 
Duteh invaders, and of the romantic instincts of the 
soil. Observe, as a slight specimen, the achieve- 
ment of a famous Indian sachem, who happened to 
be a wizard as well as a warrior, and who, by dint 
of hard fighting here and hocus-pocus there, managed 
to become an enormous landed proprietor on the 
banks of the ‘Tappan Zee. 

“The wizard chieftain was at length victorious, 
though his vietory is attributed, in Indian tradition, 
to a great medic ine, or charm, by which he laid the 
sachem of Sing-Sing and his warriors asleep, among 
the rocks and recesses of the valleys, where they re- 
main asleep to the present day, with their bows and 
war-clubs beside them. This was the origin of that 
potent and drowsy spell, which still prevails over 
the valley of the Pocantieo, and which has gained it 
the merited appellation of Sleepy Hollow. Often, in 


secluded and quiet parts of that valley, where the) guard.” 


tained almost as potent a sway by dint of good feed- 
ing, a8 his warlike predecessor had done by hard 
fighting. He diligently cultivated the growth of 
oysters along the aquatic borders of his territories, and 
founded those great oyster beds, which yet exist 
along the shores of the Tappan Sea. Did any dis- 
pute occur between him and a neighbouring sachem, 
he invited him and al! his principal sages and fight- 
ing-men to a solemn banquet, and seldom failed of 
feeding them inte terms. Enormous heaps of oyster 
shells, which encumber the lofty banks of the river, re- 
main as monuuents of his gastronomical victories, 
and have been occasionally adduced, through mistake, 
by amateur geologists from town, as additional proofs 
of the deluge.” 

These papers are also studded with curious aad 
valuable notices of the War of Independence. Take, 
for example, a slight sketch of the celebrated “ water 
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“This was a kind of aquatic corps of observation, | Brandan,’’ a famous mystery of the seas, of which 
composed of long, sharp, canoe-shaped boats, techni-|the legend is one of the minor marvels— 
cally called whale-boats, that lay lightly on the} “The island appears to have been, at different 
water, and could be rowed with great rapidity. They|times, under the sway of different powers, genii of 
were manned by resolute fellows, skilled at pulling} earth, and air, and ocean : who made it their shadowy 
an oar, or handling a musket. These lurked about) abode: or rather, it is the retiring place of old worn- 
in nooks and bays, and behind those long promonto-| out deities and dynasties, that once ruled the poetic 
ries which run out into the Tappan Sea, keeping a} world, but are now nearly shorn of all their attributes. 
look-out, to give notice of the approach or movements | Here Neptune and Amphithrite hold a diminished 
of hostile ships. ‘They roved about in pairs: some-|court, like sovereignsin exile. Their ocean-chariot 
timés at night, with muffled oars, gliding like spectres| lies bottom upward, in a cave of the island, almost a 
about frigates and guard-ships riding at anchor, cut-| perfect wreck, while their pursy Tritons and haggard 
ting off any boats that made for shore, and keeping| Nereids bask listlessly like seals, about the rocks. 
the enemy in constant uneasiness. ‘Ihese mosquito-|Sometimes they assume a shadow of their ancient 
cruisers generally kept aloof by ‘day, so that their| pomp, and glide in state about the glassy sea; while 
harbouring places might not be discovered, but would | the crew of some tall Indiaman, that lies becalmed 
pull quietly along, under shadow of the shore, at| with flapping sails, hear with astonishment the mel- 
night, to take up their quarters at the Roost. Hither,| low note of the Triton’s shell swelling upon the ear, 
at such time, would also repair the hard-riding lads) as the invisible pageant sweeps by. Sometimes the 
of the hills, to hold secret councils of war with the|quondam monarch of the ocean is permitted to make 
‘ocean chivalry;’ and in these nocturnal meetings | himself visible to mortal eyes, visiting the ships that 
were concerted many of those daring forays by land |cross the line, to exact a tribute from new comers ; 
and water, that resounded throughout the border.”’ | the only remnant of his ancient rule, and that, alas! 

performed with tattered state and tarnished splen- 
dour. 

| Qn the shores of this wondrous island the mighty 
|kraken heaves his bulk, and wallows many a rood: 
|here, too, the sea serpent lies coiled up during the in- 
tervals of his much-contested revelations to the eves 
of true believers ; and here, it is said, even the Fly- 
ing Dutchman finds a port, and casts his anchor, and 
|furls his shadowy sail, and takes a short repose from 
his eternal wanderings. 

** Here all the treasures lost in the deep are safely 
garnered. The caverns of the shores are piled with 
golden ingots, boxes of pearls, rich bales of oriental 
silks; and their deep recesses sparkle with diamonds, 
lor flame with carbuncles. Here, in deep bays and 
|harbours, lies many a spell-bound ship, long given 


Sleepy Hollow, it is grievous to have to record, is 
at presentin serious danger from civilization. We all 
recollect what it was, and sympathise with the pro- 
found slumber it was wrapped in. 

** The character of the valley seemed to answer to 
the name; the slumber of past ages apparently 
reigned over it; it had not awakened to the stir of 
improvement, which had put all the rest of the world 
in a bustle. Here reigned good old long-forgotten 
fashions ; the men were in home-spun garbs, evidently | 
the product of their own farms, and the manufacture | 
of their own wives; the women were in primitive 
short gowns and peticoats, with the venerable sun- 
bonnets of Holland origin. The lower part of the 
valley was cut up into small farms, each consisting 
of a little meadow and corn field; an orchard ofl up on teen he ten. ceined Ganechaet ig 2 gs 
sprawling gnarled apple trees and a garden, where crew, long bewailed as swallowed up in oc an, lie 
the rose, the marigold, and the hollyhock were Per-| sleeping to mossy grottoes, from age to age, or 
mitted to skirt the domains of the capacions cabbage,| . ander about soshaatad eeenn andl guaian ‘eden 
the aspiring pea, and the portly pumpkin. Each had): oblivion of all things.” eo eee 
its prolific litle mansion, teeming with children:| “). y, Sl said cece tn dian ethiidiies ‘tn 
with an old hat nailed against the wall for the house-| hese treasures in the Knickerbocker, and have only 
keeping wren ; a motherly hen, under a coop on the| to give an additional word of praise to the magazine 
grass-plot, clucking to keep around her a brood of itself. Its articles, which are numerous, short, va- 
aed a cg ~ ae ee eek ee eee jrious, and generally interesting, would be worthy of 

overed bucket suspendec 1€ long Dale g pole,|; __-.. . aaaet aterara 19 side 
according to the suisiiievlen idea-of betaling: aA? | rer eameing by our magazine caterers on this side the 


it heel | tebe Deane Ul stri Atlantic. Mr. Bently’s Miscellany, for example, 
3s o- »e ng WwW 1 aoors 16 pt = . a . 

7 ea ee 4 _ ~ |which, though it purports to publish these Crayon 
archal music of home manufacture. ‘ 


k _ | Papers simultaneously with the Anickerbocker, has 
This peacefulness, we fear, is over. A bank is/hjtherto only copied them and is now at least two 
about to be established in the neighbouring and most| months behind its New York rival, might profit con- 
aspiring little port of Tarrytown. Wealth is about) siderably by still closer attention to its pages. 
to deluge the country, and wake up even Sleepy} We should, ourselves, like to profit, too, by some 
Hollow! The strum of the piano is to replace the | specimens of its miscellaneous contents, if space did 
hum of the spinning wheel—and in the thrill of the| not limit us to only one extract more. It is a curious 
Italian Opera will for ever perish the nasal quiver of| and evidently genuine “ Visit to Garrick,” embodied 


Ichabod Crane ! jin a letter from Sturz, here first translated from the 
In the two last of the papers we have received, | German. 

Washington Irving shifts his scene. The Abencer-| ‘London, August 24th, 1768. 

rage is one of his glittering visions of Moorish ro-| ‘*T left this city early yesterday morning, accom- 


mance—and the Adelantado of the Seven Cities, a| panied by Murphy, the dramatist, on a visit to the 
Portuguese legend of striking interest, is a sort of Rip|country seat of Mr. Garrick, where I have passed 
Van Winkle “in high life.” We take from this/one of the happiest days of my life. 

paper a mention of the “ Enchanted Island of St.| “It was a most voluptuous summer merning. A 
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light transparent vapour, such as we see in the land-| “ You observe, at first sight, that gaiety, raillery, and 
scapes of Claude, trembled over the fields, and the hence comedy, are natural to Garrick. A keen humour, 
face of nature was improved by the veil. I felt as ifja satirical Hudibrastic arcltness flashes from his eyes ; 
I were borne uponether. Everything arcuad me was} yet as it is always united with great hilarity of feeling, 
Such joyful feelings of existence|!t rather attracts than repels. You may imagine what 
is touching the| entire control, and what creative power, he must possess 
predominance of ill in this good world. jover his physiognomy, to hide so completely such origi- 
.T = - tle nalace nal stamps of nature, when in his great tragic charac- 
“The dwelling of Garrick is a little palace, of I - 

; ate » ones . he ters; and still you must fall short in your conceptions, 
beautiful proportions. Jt stands upon the banks of ; you : 
the Thames. which here winds through richly-set-|¥2less you know the man, and then see him as Lear in 
tled and elaborately-ornamented gr ‘ands. His gar-| te. storm-scene, or his hell-visage in the battle sceng of 

nen ta papier “apse oh ‘ > | Richard 
den, as it is called, is but a plat of clean and verdant | ere. / : 

- - hie , cer, | “Garrick associates with the first of the land, and is 
turf, scattered about which, without regard to sym-| 2 

' wartet f shrubbery and tree Near the |!™™ h honoured and beloved by them. Fortunately for 
nretry, is a Variety ors 1Ddve ane ees. ver ie . - - 

‘ his friends, he has net contracted that tone of the 
haut sociele which fetters, by conventional laws, the 
Lif , hich th freedom and the glad impulses of nature. This noble 

ruie - Le. i he eXpresst whic 1€ . . > 
MOrule, tf TiN hi, , 5 ae Sapees oy , tl {tree could not be transformed into a clipped garden 
tist Ss A | , ne ets Uri ( dG al ng I . 
artist has give | 1m : ve seem t ry ne - g the |hedge. He allows free play to his humour, and believes 
-en e has ’ *reated, al , > tening 2 > 
ee he has himself created, and to be listening t0/ 4¢ mirth and heart-felt laughter form the grand elixir ¢: 
the song of Ari ‘ life. The character of his wit is shown in his epilogues 
6 I here ts little style or pretension o the interior and prologues, which abound in facetious contrasts, pleas- 
Cf Qarrick’a d His . ' , serene ) »s | “I-} : ; 
of Garrick’s dwelling : but a serene, noble simplici-|ing equivoques, jeu-de-mots, and apt quotations from the 
ty pervades the apartments, Here and there are to ancient and modern dramatists, or from his favourite 
be seen objects which mark the peculiar geaius, and) poet, Horace. The qualities of his heart you may best 
sometimes the humour, of the possessor. ‘The tapes-| learn from his epistolary correspondence with his friends, 
try is all of light, soft, and agreeable colours, huag| where a light, flowing style is the vehicle of the most 
with excellent pictures of the most renowned actors} noble feelings. He is prolific in anecdotes, and acts what 
: sige | 
and actresses, takenen role. Here are the four cele-|he relates; frequently converting mere bagatelles into 
brated originals, by Hogarth, entitled * The Eleetion.’|dramas. The features and voice of others are accurately 
A fifth, by the same master, is yet more remarkable.jreflected in his own. Here, too, we see something of 
led asthe first of a series of four paint-|that language of action, which is so true to nature, and 


smiling in delight. 
are enough to banish all the sophism 
| 


water stands that British sanctuary, the Temple of 
Shakspeare. The statue of the Ilm-.nortal is of white 


It was inten 
, to represent ‘The H ippy Marriage,’ which was}so effective, in his great tragie personations, I recently 
to have been a counterpart to his renow ned * Marriage;}beheld the power of this silent language, in the dagger 
a la mode’ but whether nature was deficient in models|scene in Macbeth. A gentleman who was in my com- 
for this subject, or the artist in invention, | do not| pany at the theatre, wholly unacquainted with the Eng- 
know. Only one of the pictures is commenced, and {lish language, fell horror-stricken and senseless upon the 
in this, the head of the bride is alone e mpleted. | floor, while Garrick was clutching the ‘ air-drawn dagger 
lof the mind.’ ” 

We have in this a striking corroboration of an opinion 
we have long ventured to hold,—founded not less on the 
icharacter of Garrick’s mind as developed in his letters, 
jthan in the character of his performances as described by 
|Murphy, Davies, Cumberland and others,—that the great 
appears as a disguised Chinese. While among the and most natural province of this extraordinary actor was 


ri } , 
: ; that of comedy. 
productions of art, [ must not neglect to speak of a ; . 


small box, made from the sacred mulberry tree, in 
ihe shade of which Shakspeare was wont to repose. 
"Phis relic is exhibited with the most devout emo- 


ings 


Hogarth here shows himself to be a skilful painter 
of beauty. A more soft, lovely, and altogether at- 
tractive countenance, has seldom been produced. | 
also saw Garrick’s portrait, by our country-woman 
Angelica Kaufinann, painted in grey; and another 
on China, copied from Reynolds, ia which Garrick 





sion. : MEHEMET ALI. 

** But you desire to hear something of the man and! : : ‘ ; hi 
of the acfor. I shall not speak to-day, and perhaps|. He was born at Cavalia in Koumelia, was p 
never; for Professor Lichtenberg has said all that father’s answer, ‘and he told me he was the youngest oO 

sixteen children. He was much indulged by his father 


can be said on this subject. You are already aw are} ad , f f his brot! ; 
- am ‘rT, and was a great fi » s others anc 
that Garrick is a handsome man. It is true, he is|*” mother, an as a great favourite of his brot 


not a demi-god in person, being a little below me. |*isters- He once said to me, ‘Do not wonder if I am 
, 0 mail he al ail J du Roi jsometimes impatient and want to have my own way. I 
Se ee ee ee Oe Pn an te oT as never used to contradiction. I have scarcely ever 
alize the ideal forms of the Greek and Roman heroes, |, cay Mees —h, 
hat the F ht , high ¢ . *iknown misfortune. I was born under a smiling star, 

y * his - ode sane er the bad ye ae jand that star has smiled upon me all my life through 

" ; rure 1s > and cor ; i a= it 

Oo nse Egure | : m ~ Ww > full, without be-) «+ But has not Mahomet Ali committed a great many 
= ek > te or eee ag: hen he speaks, his | cruel deeds—did he not invite all the Mamelukes to a 
whole body is animated, and every play of his muS~' festival, and cause them to be murdered!’ inquired George. 
- every external movement, accords admirably! «+ And I have heard,’ added Arthur, ‘ that one of them 
with the inward emotions. I think I have hever| sprung, with his fine Arab-horse, over the battlements of 
seen so expressive a face, or limbs which seemed |the high citadel of Cairo, and so saved his life.’ 
more fully and gracefully to participate in his theme. | ««What you have heard is true,’ said Mr. Howard, 
While Previllon was onee enacting the part of |‘ and all that Mahomet Ali or his friends urge for his jus- 
drunkard, to an admiring audience, Garrick cried to|tification is that the Mamelukes were plotting against 

4 - , . 

him, * Your feet are sober! jhim, and would have destroyed him, had he not destroy- 
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REPRESENTATION 


éithem.’ . . . . I should tell you that Mahomet 
Ali was forty-six years old before he had learned either 


to read or write. This he told me himself. I have heard! 


that he was taught by his favourite wife. But he is 
fond of reading now; and one day, when I entered his 
divan unannounced, [I found him quite alone, with his 
spectacles on, reading a Turkish volume, which he was 
much enjoying, while a considerable pile of books were 
by his side. ‘It is a pleasant relief,’ he said, ‘ from pub- 
lic business; I was reading some amusing Tarkish 
stories,’ (probably the Arabian Nights ;) ‘and now let us 
talk—what have you to tell me ’” There is a great deal 
of sagacity in Mahomet Ali’s conversation, particularly 
when he knows or discovers, as he usually does, the 
sort of information which his visitor is most able to give. 
He discourses with engineers, about mechanical improve- 
ments—with military men, on the art of war—with sea- 
officers, on ship-building and naval manceuvres—with 
travellers, on the countries they have visited—with politi- 
cians, on public affairs. He very willingly talks of for- 
eign countries, and princes and statesmen, and is in the 
habit of mingling in the conversation all sorts of anec- 
dotes about himself and the events connected with his 
history. His phrases are often poetical, and he, like most 
Orientals, frequently introduces proverbs and imagery. I 
heard him once say, speaking of the agriculture of Egypt, 
‘When I came to this country I only scratched it with a 
pin, I have now succeeded in cultivating it with a hoe 

but soon I will have a plough, passing over the whole 
land.” You asked me, George, if he were not a cruel 
Prince? and that he certainly is not, for many @ gener- 
uus deed has he done, and seldom will it be found that 
the reign of a Turkish sovereign is so little stained with 


blood.’ 
MERMEMET ALI AND HIS CHILDREN. 


“ Mahomet Ali’s great pride is Ibrahim Pacha; a vic- 
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he added laughing outright, ‘that little fellow, the last 
and the least of all, Mahomet Ali.’ 

“ He was then a boy of five or six years old, called by 
his father’s name—the son of his old age—his Benjamin 
—his best beloved 

“*] see how it is,’ I said ; ‘ your Highness spoils the boy. 
You encourage the little rogue.” Mahomet Ali laughed 
again—it was an acknowledgment of a little paternal 
weakness. 

“ Not long after, I was in the Palace of Shoubra—it 
was on a Friday, the Musst!man sabbath, where the 
Pacha is in the habit of receiving all his family. 

“I found him in the centre of his Divan. He was 
surrounded by all his sons and grandsons, who were then 






residing at Cairo. He had been listening to the accounts 
of their studies—of their amusements and their employ- 
ments. Abbas Pacha, the eldest som of Tossoun Pacha, 
sat next his grandfather, and the rest of the family were 
seated on chairs, according to their ranks and ages.— 

fter some conversation, Mahomet Ali told his descen- 
dants that they might now withdraw. One after another 
they rose, knelt before him, kissed the hem of his gar- 


ment, and retiied. Litthke Mahomet Ali came last ; he 


! ] 
was dressed in mil 


tary costume with a golden-cased 
scimitar dangling at his side. He advanced towards his 
father—looked in his face; he saw the accustomed, the 
involuntary smile; and, when he was about a yard from 


the Pacha, instead of bending or saluting him he turned 


on his heels, and laughingly scampered away, like a 
young colt. 

“*T see how it is,’ said I to Mahomet Alli. 

“ The old man shook his head—looked grave for a mo- 
ment—another smile passed over his countenance— Peki, 
peki; said he, in a low tone, * Well, well!’ But I cer- 
tainly did not like his highness the worse for what I had 


just witnessed ?” 


torious leader is always an object of admiration among} 


Mussulmans, and Ibrahim Pacha’s career has been one 
of brilliant military success. His father is fond of talk- 
ing of his first-born son and intended successor. ‘I did 
not know him,’ he said—‘ I had not an unbounded conti- 
dence in him for many, many years; no, not till his 
beard was almost as long as my own, and even changing 
its colour,’ said the Pacha to me, ‘ but now I can thorough- 
ly trust him.’ On the part of Ibrahim Pacha, though in 
rank above his father (for the Pacha of the Holy Cities 
is the first Pacha of the Ottoman Empire,) there ts 
always the utmost deference to Mahomet Ali's will. In 
the most difficult circumstances of his life he has always 





referred to his renowned sire for advice, and whenever 
he has been pressed by the representatives of the great 
powers of Europe, he has invariably answered, that he 
should abide by the instructions he received from his fa- 
ther. Of the sons of Mahomet Ali, Toussoun, the se- 
cond, was long the favourite. He was a Prince of a 
generous, notto say extravagant di sposition ; and when, 
on one occasion, he was reproached by his father for his 
prodigality, he answered, ‘It may be well for you to be 
economical, who were not born what you are, but I am 
the son of Mahomet Afi Pacha, and the son of a Pacha 
must be liberal.’ His father smiled, the answer flattered 
his sense of dignity, and he upbraided Toussoun no more. 
Not long after Toussoun died of the plague. A third son, 
Ismail, was murdered by the blacks in Sennar, the hut 
in which he was being surrounded by brushwood, set on 
fire, and he perished in the flames. 


«*T have been very happy in my children, he said to 
me one day; ‘there is not one of them who does not 
treat me with the utmost deference and respect; except, 


REPRESENTATION OF THE MINORITY 


In the Third Re; wt of the South Australian C vloniza 
tion Commissioners, we find an ingcnious, and we believe 
original plan, for securmg the representation of /he minor 
ity in bodies popularly elected. It is proposed to grant 


municipal constitutions, for local self-government, t 


towns in South Australia with two thousand inhabitant 
and upwards; such municipalities to consist of a Commo 
Council of at least fifteen members, a body of Alderme: 
of at least three members, and a Mayor; tke Commo 
Council to be chosen. by rate payers, the Aldermen by 
the Council, and the Mayor by the Aldermen. The 


mode of election is thus described— 
“When the number of w 


may consist is determined, and the number of elector 


ich the Common Council 


ascertained, then the electors shall, by voluntary classifi 


cation, form themselves into as many equal electoral 


sections or quorums as there are numbers to be elected 


land each ot these equal qu rums sh all, provided they can 


agree upon a@ Unanimous vote, return one member to the 
Common Council. By this mode of election, parties will 


h other in the Council 


bear the same proportion to eac 
which they may bear in the elective body: and the 
minority will be secure of being fairly and fully repre- 
| sented. W hatever might be the number of Common 
| Councilmen to be chosen, 15 or 20 or 30, a minority 
j consisting of a 15th, 20th, or 30th of the whole electoral 
body, might form themselves into an electoral quorum, 
and return a member of their own party. A minority 


leufiicient to form two of the equal quorums into which 
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the electors might be divisible, would be able to return jand love of comfort were on the increase. Those funny 
two members to advocate their principles; and so on. | fellows who drive the street-cars are likewise more decent 
And we would farther recommend, that the Aldermen be | in their apparel—the straw rope having disappeared froma 
elected by the Council in the same manner that the| the hat or legs, and their mecanique being altogether of a 
Council is elected by the rate-payers; that the election of better order. The railway to Kingston is now going on 
Councillors, Aldermen, and Mayor, shall take place once | famously after some initiatory difficulties. The train 
in three years; and that the Mayor and Aldermen shall | goes every half-hour. I went several times to and fro, 
be ex officio Magistrates within the Municipality.” and there were never fewer than from a hundred to two 

We learn that instructions have been sent to Governor! hundred persons carried. In consequence of the ease of 
Gawler to put this plan into operation at Adelaide. It|conveyance out of town in this direction, the beautiful 
will then be seen how it works; and if successfully, it|/low sloping hills along the entrance to the Bay are be- 
will afford a practical solution of what has hitherto been | coming covered with villas, the whole presenting a scene 
regarded as a puzzling problem in politics. At the | of great beauty from the sea. While the environs are 
moment, no objection occurs to us, which might not be thus receiving the higher class of householders from the 
easily obviated. In communities trained from their youth |city, the streets they leave partially deserted are filling 
to the prescribed mode of exercising the franchise, there | up with shops and houses of business; thus affording an 
would be no difficulty ; and when itis seen how the majo-|evidence of growing prosperity. I was pleased to ob- 
rity of each party follows its leaders in this country, the serve, among other tokens of improvement, an increase 
process of forming the voters into quorums, consisting of of booksellers’ shops : these are even numerous, and [ 
several hundreds, as would be the case in large towns, | learned that literature is daily advancing. A few years 
might be effected without much trouble. It might happen | ago, there was no publishing at all; but now, one house, 
that, after the quorums were formed, a portion of each|Cunrr and Company, issues as many new books, the 
party, insufficient to make a quorum, would be left, to be | produce of native talent, as are issued by all the publish- 
“virtually” represented by their friends in the other|ers of Edinburgh, if not considerably more. 

When I was last in Dublin, (in 1829,) I was astonish- 
ed to see the vast number of red coats in the streets; but 
now there is hardly one to be seen. From whatever 
causes, this is doubtless a good sign of the state of 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN IRELAND. | affairs : there is always something wrong when red is a 
| predominating colour in apparel. 


We hav t pleasure in publishing a letter, descrip-|*" ,,, ; ] 
e have great pleasure in pub 8 P|” The thing, however, which pleased me most, was the 
tive of the impressions of a visit to Ireland after ten - 
ee : . : - ~.3;,. | appearance of the schools for the children of the poorer 
years’ absence, by Mr. Witutam Caamuens of Edin-| as 
: ‘ , , classes. At the school of the National Board of Educa- 
burgh. Mr. Caampens is one of the brother-conductors |. rs ; : . . 
- |tion, I saw 1,700 children, a mixture of Roman Catholics 
of the well-known and popular periodical, and author of | ra ‘teag Pe ae 
*. ‘ : . j}and Protestants, receiving an education infinitely superior 
a Tour in Holland and Belgium, reviewed in the Specta-|. . ; ; ae ——e 
pass |in quality to that given in our Scottish parish-schools. I 
tor about two months since. The powers of close ob- od : - 
; : on |found not only mere reading taught, but mathematics and 
servation and distinct description exhibited in that Tour, | : 4 . 
- wr natural sciences. A class of very poorly-clad urchins, at 
induce us to place full reliance on the gratifying state-| Peg, & 
, > | my request, went through an examination in these branch- 
xaents of Irish progression contained in this letter. em, . 
es of knowledge ; and the result was most satisfactory.— 
|(School-fee 1d. per week.) I visited also the large school 
f lof the Kildare Place Society; and in it found 1,100 
) ‘4 « ¢ : : “ ¥ sei ” 
; Edint urgh, 19th August, 1839. | children under a similar system of tuition. From these 
Dear Str—Since I saw you in London, I have made | visits, and what I saw otherwise, I feel impressed with 
a pretty considerable round, by way of Dublin and Bel-|the belief that the Irish have got fairly into the right 
fast, to Edinburgh; but how rapidly is such a journey | course of intellectual and moral advancement, and that 
now made !—from London to Liverpool by railway, ten |the country will by and by show as good a front as Eng- 
hours; Liverpool to Kingston, twelve hours; Kingston | land or Scotland. One thing is most gratifying—the 
to Dublin by railway, a quarter of an hour—all steam — | landed proprietors have begun to take an interest in the 
What a magician is this steam, now-a-days! It is doing | condition of the poor peasantry. The Poor-law deserves 
more for Ireland in the way of moral and physical im-|the credit of bringing about this beneficial change in 
provement in one day, than was effected in years by the| public sentiment. Foreseeing that the peasantry may 
rubbish of Parliamentary enactments. People in Eng-| fall upon them for subsistence, already a stir has been 
land, however, are not aware of this : they go on dream-|created among the gentry, and they are at this moment, 
ing about uproars, civil wars, and miseries which charac-| in divers places, projecting some wholesome measares of 
terized a past age in Ireland, apparently not aware that| emigration, and making an effort to enlarge the size of 
the Ireland of 1839 is quite a different thing from the | farms and introduce agricultural capitalists. All this is 
Ireland of 1798, or even of 1828. I had not been in|exactly as it should be. The mischief of Ireland is too 
Ireland for ten years, and was on this occasion much| many people and too little work ; and although the coun. 
struck with the signals of improvement which on all |try will ultimately support in comfort far more than its 
sides presented themselves. Dublin is more cleanly, and | present number of inhabitants, it if clear that in the mean 
infinitely more orderly, than it used to be. It has got a|/ime the profitless mass of labourers must be removed— 


quorums.—Spectator. 


To the Editor of the Spectator. 











police, dressed in the same garb and disciplined in the 
same manner as that in the Metropolis. This civil force 


has, | understand, been of prodigious benefit to Dublin ; 
every thing like a row is now promptly quelled, and dur- 
ing the night all is as quiet and peaceful as in London.— 
There is, I think, also much less of that tag-rag and 
broken-windowedness in the appearance of some of the 
by-streets than I saw formerly,—as if a taste for neatness 





that is, in the spirit of kindness, sent away to regions 
where labourers are wanted and well-paid. Itis likely 
enough that a class of orators, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, who thrive upon keeping up mischief, may set their 
| face against these benevolent plans of emigration; but I 
would fain hope that, by good management, Ireland will 
be relieved of her difficulties, and the land everywhere 
put under a right system of agriculture. Already, I un- 
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derstand, estates are bringing good prices: and no won- 
der, seeing that produce of every description is so readily 
exported to England and Scotland, by steam boats.— 
Cattle, pork, poultry, butter, and vegetables, are now sent 
off daily for half-a dozen ports; and, would you believe 
it, Glasgow is now supplied with butter-milk from Bel- 
fast. Of course, all this is rapidly transplanting capital 
from Great Britain to Ireland; and hence Ireland must 
thrive in spite of herself. Every one with whom I con- 
versed allowed, that provided no political squabble inter- 
vened, and that Ireland was fairly treated as an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom, its advance in the course 
of the next ten years would be very considerable. I have 
no doubt in my own mind, that in that period there will 
be a decided rush of capital into [reland—the rush, in- 
deed, has begun. ‘That half a century, however, may 
elapse before it is what it ought to be, is not improbable ; 
for Scotland took nearly a century to recover from the 
shoe of its Union—all its improvements, as you know, 
being of quite a recent date Among other symptoms of 
an advance, I found that the Church is roused to be 
something useful. There is now a greater energy about 
the clergy ; and they are at present projecting the esta- 
blishment of schools of a strictly Protestant kind. This 
is excellent. The more schools the better, for the greater 
chance is there of the whole people being educated. 

In the North, I found things in a fully more flourish- 
ing state than in the South. A railway, just opened 
from Belfast to Lisburne, is making a stir. It is to be 
carried shortly to Armagh, and afterwards, I believe, to 
Drogheda and Dublin. When we get our railway from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow finished, and also the railway 
from Glasgow to Greenock, we shall be able to reach 
Ireland from the East coast of Scotland in no time. 

I am, dear Sir, yours, truly, 
W. Caawners. 


From the Monthly Chronicle 
‘COLONIES AND EMIGRATION.—SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


The British public in general have but a vague 
idea of the real extent of the British colonial empire. 
It has often been said, indeed, that the well-kn wh 
Spanish boast, that *“* the sun never set upon the 
has been more 


dominions of Charles and Philip,’ 
than verified by the development of British greatness; 
but until Mr. Montgomery Martin applied himself to 
the task, no work of any lasting value was ever 
published, from which a comprehensive view of the 
statistics and resources of our colonies could b 
obtained, and that gentleman’s writings, we fear, ar 
very far from having obtained @ circulation at all 
commensurate to their real value. Trashy tales, that 
to another generation wil! be as vapid as the comedies 
of Murphy are to this, have counted their circulation 
by tens of thousands; while the “ Statisties of the 
Colonies of the British Empire,” a book which no 
library ought to be without, has been for ne arly a year 
before the public, and is as yet known only to a very 
limited circle even by name. 

Mr. Martin calculates the area of the British 
colonial empire at 2,119,708 square miles,—an extent 
equal to twenty times that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land; to nearly double that of European Russia, 
including Poland ; and to more than double that of 
the United States of America. including the territo- 
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lries of Michigan, Arkansas, and Florida. In this 
calculation, moreover, the Polar regions of North 
America, generally marked in our maps as British 


territory, are notinclude’; and of the vast island of 


New Holland, only the three colonies of New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Swan River are con- 
sidered as colonial possessions, though there cannot 
be a doubt that the whole of that leviathan of islands 
jwill, at no very remote period, be oceupied by the 
descendants of Englishmen. In Southern Africa too, 
the spirit of enterprise inherent in the European race 
will eventually force the mother country to exteod her 
sway beyond the present limits of the Cape colony ; 
and even while we are writing, the British govern- 
ment is preparing to take formal possession of the 
valuable islands of New Zealand, which, for several 
years past, without any interpositic n on the part of 
the mother country, have displayed many of the most 
important chara teristics of a British ec lony. Nor 
must we neglect to mention the British settlement 
labout to be formed at Port Essington, on the northern 
coast of New Holland, which, with judicious manage- 
ment, may be made to develope itself with a rapidity 
fully equal to that which has marked the ad vance- 
ment of the flourishing colony of South Australia. In 
the next edition of his valuable work, Mr. Martin 
will have to inake some important additions to his 
already astounding calculations. 

The Russian empire, indeed, as usually marked 
ont upon our maps, has an eXtent of more than 
if square miles, being three times that of 
the British possessions; bet of this vast territory by 
far the larger frontier is disquaittie d by the seve rity 
of its climate from ever attaining a high degree of 
cultivation, while of the very limited extent of sea- 
shore there is not one point that Is not cut off for 
many months of every year from all maritime com- 
munication with the rest of the globe. The British 
colouies, on the other hand, have almost an incaleul- 


7.000, 000 « 


able extent of sea-coast accessible at every season of 
the year; several of them are situated within the 
tropics, others in the most favoured regions of the 
temperate zone; and it may safely be assumed that 
there is no one article of commerce which may not 
be reared in one or other of our colonies, to an extent 
sufficient to supply the dem ind of all the markets in 
the world. Nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
most remarkable fact connected with our colonial 
empire, is the very limited amount of benefit which 
it has conferred upon the mother country, and the 
slow rate at which the resources and capabilities 
if those distant possessions have generally been 
de veloped. 

We have seen, and the world has seen with wonder, 
the astonishing rapidity with which the ancient 
British colonies in North America have advanced in 
their career of prosperity, since the day on Ww hich 
they renounced allegiance to England. No one 
believes that, had they remained in subjection to the 
mother country, the same magnificent results would 
have heen ob‘ained ; uor have we seen in any of our 
other possessions, though many enjoy local advan- 
tages fully equal, indeed superior, to those of North 
America, that those advantages have been turned to 
account to an extent that can, in the most distant 


|manner, be compared with the unparalleled develop- 
jment of the United States. 


Some enthusiasts may 
attribute these effects to the magic influence of 
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advantages of popular governinent, we are not pre- 
pared to look to it as a panacea for every social evil. 
Th 


the > nies afiords a striking 
} ot that ind ad 


history of nish col 

‘e alone does not secure pros- 
perity ; while the improvement that has taken place 
in the still dependent island of Cuba, shows that 


even a very imperfect system of government at home 


does not preclude the possibility of an enlightened 
system of administration in a distant colony. It 
ought to be our study then to trace the causes that 
have led te the advancement of the I nited States 
since the period of their independence, and to study} 


whether the same causes cannot be put into operation| 
in our remaining colonies, without awaiting their 
separation from the mother country. } 
‘The causes te which we are disposed to attribute | 
the chief share in the prosperity of the United States| 
the total absence of restraint upon domestic] 
industry, and an admirably arranged system of emi- 
gration to the waste lands of the interior,—a system 
that conld scarcely be improved, as far as the interest 
of the whites is ecncerned. But 


are 


ire these causes of 


a nature not to admit their application to British 
colonies ? Is there a rational ground that can be 
adduced why the tra of Jamaica with foreign 
countries should be placed on a less liberal footing 
than that of Ir ? or why the sugar of the former | 
island should not be admitted into the markets of 
England with as little restraint as the oats and butter 
of the latter? If Jamaica is, as we maintain it to be. 
an integral portion of the British empire, there can be 
no reason why the produce of Jamaica should not be 
admitted intu Middlesex and Surrey upon the same 
terms as the produce of Yorkshire and Munster; and 
ifitis just that the merchant of Hall or Dublin bi 

all wed to im| t his wines from Jordeaux, and 
export his f bries to Hamburg, without being com- 
pe lled to the circuitous route of London, there can be 

no ratior i} aT und for refusi g the same facility to 
the merchant of hk gston. Instead of such Asvste m, 
however, we have established one founded on princi-, 
ples diametrically opposed to those of a free inter- 
course. From a selfish dread lest foreign nations 
should in any way participate in the commerce of 
our distant possessions, we have almost wholly| 
excluded fore rs from an intercourse with our 
colonies; d we have ¢ mpe lled those colonies not 
only to bring their pr r»duce exclusive ly into the home 


market, but purchase from the mother country 


alone whatever European commodities may be neces- 
sary to the supply of their real or imaginary wants. 
T'o confine them thas to one market, both as sellers 
and purchasers, is to set artificial limits to their 
powers of pr luction, and to force them, in many 
instances, to buy their supplies at a higher price and | 


ity than il placed on the same fi oung 
as Ireland and Scotland. In the last-named country 
facturing industry ever have attained its 


of a worse q 


would manu 
present Importance, if the same principle had been 
put in foree by which we have been guided in the 
administration of the more distant portions of our 
empire? If we wish the prosperity of our colonies t 
equal that of the United States, we must study to 
imitate the system of America; and we may rely 
upon it that when the same causes are brought into 
play, the same effects will not be slow in manifesting 


themselves. 





democratic institutions; but highly as we esteem the} 
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If we consent to place the colonial trade on the same 
footing as the coasting trade,a new system of taxation, 
we are aware, must be adopted; forif the sugar, cof- 
fee, cotton, and wines of our colonies are admitted freely 
into the mother country, a substitute must be found for 
the revenue now raised on those articles. A large 
proportion of the deficiency, however, which would 
arise, would be cheerfully borne by the colonies them- 
selves; and by throwing open the colonial trade to 
foreign nations, a new source of revenue, and one of 
no insignificant amount, would be created in the du- 
ties paid on foreign goods imported into the colonies. 
In the mother country, also, it may fairly be expected, 
the stimulus that would be given to the shipping and 
manufacturing interests would render every other 
branch of the revenue much more productive than it 
now is; while the low price at which all descriptions 
of colonial produce would be sold to the consumer, 
would not only stimulate trade, by an almost incaleu- 
lable increase in the consumption, but reconcile the 
people, at the same time, to the imposition of such 
taxes as might be found necessary to the maintenance 
of public faith. 

Speculations of so vast a compass may seem 
Visionary to many, but there is no part of them of 
which the execution is not practicable; and if once 
realized, far from leading to financial embarrassment, 
they would insure a development of national great- 
ness, and an increase of revenue, immeasurably be- 
yond any thing that the most sanguine can antici- 
pate from a perseverance in the present system. 

The plan of commercial reform, which we have 
here hastily sketched, would necessitate many other 
changes. As we should have to look to the colonies 
for no inconsiderable portion of the national revenue, 
it would follow that a system of internal government, 
likely t 
would have to be established in each colony ; for no 
race of men, with English blood in their veins, would 
long submitto taxation imposed upon them, either 
directly or indirectly, by the Colonial Office in Down- 


) possess the confidence of the inhabitants, 


ing Street. A system of domestic legislation, conse- 
que ntly, wholly inde pe nde nt, as long as it acted upon 

in fix 1 constitutional } rincip es, would become 
the inalienable right of each British colony, as soon 


as it contained a population sufficiently large to en- 
ter on the exercise of self-government. Each colony 
then, in the administration of all interests of a purely 
domestic character, would become as independent of 
the mother country as the several states of America 
ire of the federal congress sitting at Washington ; 
sud the imperial parliament would cease to be cogni- 
zant of all matters except such as concerned the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole British nation, in and out of 
Eu 

Whether a system so simple and just will ever be 
adopted by Great Britain towards her colonies, may 
fairly be doubted; but of this we are well assured, 
that without some great modification of the present 
yppressive, impolitic, and restrictive plan of govern- 
ment, there is not one of our colonies, which, when it 
feels itself sufficiently strong to do so, will not hasten 
to sever the bonds that unite it to the mother country. 

The second great cause which we have mentioned 


pe. 


‘as having mainly contributed to the rapid advance 


of the United States, in their astonishing career of 
national prosperity, is an admirably organised sys- 


jtem of emigration to the waste lands of the interior ; 
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so far, at least, it is admirably organised as the inte- 
rest of the white population is concerned, but to the 
Indian race it has proved cruelly destructive. A lit- 
tle forethought on the part of the American govern- 
ment might have obviated this great mora! draw- 
back; and at all events it is to be hoped that any 
plan adopted by the British, in imitation of the Amer- 
ican goverment, may be honourably distinguished by 
a considerate regard for the welfare of the aborigi- 
nes whom we deprive of the wastes over which they 
have been wont to range uncontrolled. 

The American system for the encouragement of 
emigration is extremely simple. As soon as a fresh 
tract of land has been acquired by the government, 
by what is called “ the extinction of the Indian title,” 
(a proceeding the humanity of which we will not at- 
tempt to vindicate,) the land is surveyed, and divided 
into counties, townships, and sections: and from 
time to time, public auctions are held, at which the 
sections are put up for sale at the minimum price of 
a dollar and a quarter (about five shillings) per acre. 
If any higher price is offered, the land immediately 
becomes the property of the highest bidder ; and lo- 
cations which, on account of their vicinity to a navi-| 
gable river, to a projected road or canal, or from any 
other cause, present peculiar advantages, lead at times 
to spirited competition. In general, however, no 
advance on the upset price is offered; and the land 
from that moment is for sale at the above-mentioned 
minimum price, at which it may be purchased by the 
first stranger that presents himself. The revenus 
which the United States have derived from this sale 
of the public lands has been sufficient to liquidate 
the whole public debt of the republic; and the fund 


which has accumulated, since the extinction of th 





debt, has even become a subject of embarrassment t 
the federal government. ‘The facility which this 
system offers for the acquisition of land at alow 
price, and with a secure title, annually tempts many 
thousands of enterprising individuals to leave the 
more densely peopled Atlantic states, and to plung: 
into the wilderness, where with industry and frugal- 
ity they seldom fail to become comparatively 
wealthy, by the increased value which a growing 
population is constantly giving to their land. 

Nhe manner in which, till a very recent period, the 
waste lands have been disposed of in our own colo- 
nies, forms a singular contrast to that which we 
have been describing. ‘The government at home, | 
and the governors in the colony, were in the habit of 
granting away these lands with indiscriminate pro- 
fusion to those whom they happened at the time to 
feel disposed to favour. These grants were cuided 
by no plan or principle. lundreds of thousands o 
acres have frequently been given to individuals who 
wanted the means or the inclination to cultivate 
their newly acquired domains, and these vast unoc-| 
cupied tracts too often became a serious impediment 
to general improvement. What is obtained for no- 
thing is usually valued at the cost price. The] 
prodigally given away to idle favourites was fre- 
quently disposed of again with the same reckless 
improvidence ; and as a much larger portion of land} 
was appropriated than could possibly be brought into 


cultivation, the natural consequence was that the] 
market value of land was kept much below the point} 
which, with a more prudent system, it would cer- 
tainly have reached. 


! 
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Several writers had at various 





to point he impolicy of the British government 
in thus allowing to be squandered away what might 
with ease be made a source of national wealth. The 


wiser conduct of America was often, but in vain, ap- 
pealed to: the Colonial Office, like every other de- 
partment of government, was in those days prepared 
to do battle for every antiquated usage; and every 
proposed innovation was pertinaciously resisted, as 
though administrative improvement must be the pre- 
cursor of revolution, as though the most indefensible 
abuses constituted the nerves and sinews of our po- 
litical institutions. Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
was the first that succeeded in awakening the atten- 
tion of the publie to the American system for the dis- 
posal of public lands. His success was mainly pro- 
moted by the suggestion, which he offered at the 
same time, that the funds arising from the sale of co- 
lonial lands might be appropriated to the conveyance 
of poor emigrants to the colonies; thus furnishing a 
constant supply of labourers to the new settlement, 
at the same time that the mother country would be 
relieved of a portion of that surplus population for 
which she found it impossible to provide employment. 
The scheme proved attractive to almost all classes. 
To the speculator it held out promises of wealth; to 
the colonist the prospect of a new and rapidly peo- 
pled country; and to the philanthropist the hope that 
many thousands of human beings might be removed 
from the privations and sufferings of a highly taxed 
and densely populated land, to one where their only 
capital, their labour, would become an article of value, 
and where the fruits of their industry would not be 
snatched from them for the maintenauce of an expen- 
sive and deeply indebted government. The plan ob- 
tained so warm a support from all classes, that it 
triumphed eventually over the inert resistance oppos- 
ed to it by the Colonial Office; and at length, on the 
15th of August, 1834, the royal assent was obtained 
to an act of parliament, by which the king was em- 
powered to erect South Australia into a British pro- 
vince, and to provide for its colonization and govern- 
ment. As this is the first act by which the principle 
of selling public lands, and investing the proceeds in 
a labour fund for the conveyance of poor emigrants 
to the colony, is recognised, we believe our readers 
will willingly excuse the insertion of a brief abstract 
of what has not inaptly been called the Charter of 
South Australia. 

The act consists of twenty-six clauses. By the 
first, the limits of the colony are fixed; the Tropic of 
Capricorn forming the northern boundary, the 132d 
degree of longitude the western, the 141st degree the 
eastern, and the coast with the adjacent islands the 
southern boundary. The clause proceeds to say, that 
the new settlement shall not be subject to laws pas- 
sed for the other parts of Australia. 

By the third, fourth, and fifth clauses, the secretary 
for the colonies is authorised to appoint three or more 
commissioners for the purpose of carrying into exe- 
cution those parts of the act which relate to the con- 
veyance of p ts to the colony. 

The sixth of the lands 
within the above limits open to ise by British 
subjects ; that the purehase money sh ill be employ- 
ed in conducting the « migration ol poor persons from 
Great Britain and lreland; that lowest price at 
which land js to be sold shall be 12s. per acre; and 
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shall be sold except for ready 


land 


that 
money. 

The eighth clause directs that one of the commis- 
sioners shall reside in the colony. 

The seventeenth clause allows the commissioners 
to raise, on loan, a sum of 50,000/., for the immediate 
removal of poor emigrants to the colony ; so that the 
first body of emigrating capitalists might, from the 
first, be supplied with labour. By the two sueceed- 
ing clauses, a further loan was authorised of 200,000/., 
to pay the necessary expenses of the commission and 
the first establishment of the colony. 

The twenty-second clause declares that no convicts 
shall ever be sent to the new province. 

The twenty-third clause holds out the promise of 
a constitution for South Australia, as soon as the po- 
pulation shall amount to 50,000 inhabitants. 

By the twenty-fourth clause, a sum of 20,000/., 
part of the above mentioned loans, is ordered to | 
invested in Exchequer bills, as a security that no 
part of the expenses of the coloay shall ever fall upon 
the mother country. 

By the twenty-fifth clause, the right is reserved to 
the Crown of re-entering on a possession of the 
whole of the lands that may remain unsold in Au- 
gust, 1844; if, in the meantime, the population 
should not have increased to at Jeast 20,000 natural- 
born subjects. 

Lastly, by the twenty-sixth clause, it is ordered, 
that the powers of jhe commissioners shall not com- 
mence unti! 20,000. have raised towards 
the proposed Joan. nor until 35,0002. have been in- 
vested in the purchase of lands. 

Thus it will be seen, that without any pecuniary 
assistance from the government, but by the mere 
dint of private enterprise, it was proposed to lay 
the foundation of a new empire at the antipodes, 
The preliminary difficulties which the authors of the 
plan had to contend with occupied upwards of two 
years. In March, 1836, however, a sum of no less 
than 36,377£. had already been paid for lands to be 
allotted to the purchasers In the project d settlement ; 
and on the 25th of May, 1837, Captain Hindmarsh 
issued a proclamation, by which Ade- 
laide, the capital of the new colony, was determined 
day from which the new province of South 
Australia may be said to have been constituted. 
Much unnecessary delay a‘ose from a series of paltry 
squabble s between Captain Hindmarsh and Colonel 
Light, the chief of the surveying department. 

We have now lying before us the * Third Annual 
Report of the Colonisation Commissioners for South 
Australia,” from which we propose to extract a few 
facts, to show the splendid results that within so 
short a space of time have been obtained from the 
first attempt ever made by this country to establish 
a colony on a plan approximating to that of America; 
and, with these results before us, we think we shall 
be justified if we express our astonishment that no 
preparations have yet been made to call on the gov- 
emment to extend the same principles to ali other 
British possessions beyond the sea. 

Including the preliminary sales of land, to which 
we have already alluded, 43.221/. had been received 
down to the end of Deeember, 1837, in payment for 
63.795 acres of land in South Australia. The first 
sales were etieected at the price of 12s. per acre; but 
one of the first acts of the commissioners was to raise 


no 
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the site of 
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}the minimum price to 20s.—an act, the policy of 
'which we are disposed strongly to condemn. The 
sales effected in 1837, therefore, were all at the uni- 
forin price of 1/. an acre, at which rate 3300 acres 
were disposed of in that year. In 1838 no less than 
37,800 acres were sold by the commissioners ; besides 
) which, in July, 1838, the sale of lands inthe colony 
j itself commenced, and during the first two months of 
| July and August [the latest date to which the com- 
| missioners were in possession of returns when mak- 
ing up their report,] no less than 6160acres had been 
sold in the colony. Since then the sale of Jands has 
'been going on merrily, as will be seen by an extract 
| we are about to quote from the “Southern Australian,” 
an opposition paper, published at Adelaide; but be- 
fore we give the extract in question, it will perhaps 
be as well to say a few words in explanation. 

People buying land and paying for it in England, or in 
South Australia, acquire the right of selecting their 
several portions from such lands as may have been sur- 
veyed by the colonial surveyors; but any person choosing 
to pay 4000/. down in one sum, acquires the right of 
having what is called a special survey of 4000 acres made 
for him in any part of the colony that he may point out. 
Now it happens that, since the site of Adelaide was 
chosen, many localities have been discovered which offer 
much greater advantages; but those who have already 
purchased land in and about Adelaide are exceedingly 
anxious to prevent the new settlers from flying farther 
away than necessary from the infant capital, This hint 
will be sufficient to make our readers understand the 
motives that induce the Adelaide editor to lament, in such 
moving strains, the investment of so much good money in 





the purchase of distant allotments. 
(From the Southern Australian, March, 1839.) 

“During the last ten days two more special surveys 
have been paid for, making in all ten, by which the 
labour fund is, or ought to be, increased 40,0007. Viewed 
in this light, it is a gratifying fact; it is also consolatory 
to have this evidence of the amount of the unemployed 
capital in the province, and satisfactory to find that the 
neighbourhood of Adelaide is so highly esteemed as to 
offer inducements to parties to pay 36,000/. (the cost of 
nine special surveys) for land immediately surrounding it ; 
but at the same time must express our decided 
opinion that the greater part of the sum above mentioned 
might have been employed more profitably for individuals, 
and more bene ficially tor the province We fear that 
many of the special surveys lately claimed have been 
taken by parties as mere speculations, and will not add in 
any way to the wealth or advancement of the province; 
and although we do not presume to interfere with private 
enterprise, we confess we should have had much more 
|pleasure in seeing the major part of the money expended 
in stock. We have always laid particular stress upon 
the importance of speedily getting an exportable commo- 
dity ; and we cannot but view with regret the season for 
communication with the other colonies fast passing 
away, without seeing any energetic measures taken on 
the part of our capitalists for the introduction of that stock 
which must be our chief support. 

“ Land is being purchased in all directions to a great 
extent, while there is ten times a greater quantity adapted 
for tillage already given out by the surveyors than will be 
used for two or three years to come. Pasturage may be 
had (at present for nothing) to almost an unlimited 
extent, and yet, within the last eight weeks 40,0002 has 


we 


| been subscribed for fresh land; and during the present 


j}season for intercourse with our Van Dieman’s Land, 
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Sydney, and Port Phillip friends, we do not think more|the editor at the investment of so much money in land 


than 10,000 sheep have been imported. Surely this is 
unwise: if the land be bought as a speculation, where do 
the parties expect to find a market for it at a profit, 
especially as some of the recent special surveys have been 
divided amongst many individuals? If bought for tillage, 
we would ask whether the proprietors have got the 
capital to bring it into a good state of cultivation, and to 
live while the crops are growing; or if they would be 
able to bear up against a failure of the first year—a thing 
not at all improbable with land that bas never been turned 
up! We stated in the outset that ten special surveys had 
been taken, and we said subsequently that nine were for 
land surrounding Adelaide,—the tenth has been paid for 
at Port Lincoln, and declared for at Boston Bay. It is 
said that this has been done by a body of subscribers, of 
whom very few, if any, have seen the spot, and conse- 
quently know nothing of its localities. If such be the 
case, we cannot but designate it as one of the wildest 
speculations we ever heard of. There are not many 


l my who h ive been at Port Lincoln : and 


parties in the co 
if we understand right, there are none who have landed 
in Boston Bay and made « xplorations in-land. If this be 
the case, we cannot understand upon what ground the 
subscribers have declared, or what advantage they expect 
to reap that eannot be found here. We understand they 
have been induced to do so because two parties have 
taken up vessels and gone down there to explore; and, if 
so, we hesitate not to pronounce the step the height of 
folly. ‘That the parties referred to may find some spot or 
spots on the coast to the westward of Port Lincoin well 
worthy of a special survey, we can imagine; but it will 
be years before such location will be in requisition; and 
therefore no one person, or body of men, ought to expend 
4000/., unless they can afford to lie out of their money for 
ten or twelve years. Is this the condition of the subscri- 
bers to the Boston Bay survey ” 

From the above extract some idea may be formed of the 
rate at which the sale of land must have been going on in 
the colony since the date to which the last report of the 
commissioners extends.* In reply to the lamentations of 





* Since this article has been in type, accounts have 
been received from South Australia to as late a date as 
the 13th of March; and, as the intercourse is daily 
becoming more active, even later intelligence will probably 
have arrived in England before our present number 
reaches the majority of its readers. The purchases of 
land, and more particularly the special surveys, appear to 
be increasing with geometrical progression. The S ith 
Australian Gazette, of the 2nd of February, announces 
“another special survey of 15,000 acres” as having been 
just taken by Mr. C. Flaxman, for himself and others. 
“We know of another in immediate contemplation,” the 
writer continues, “and we hear of several more. It is 
impossible to conceive the spirit which these surveys are 
infusing among all classes of colonists; and we trust they 
will demonstrate in England, beyond all doubt, that the 
soil, climate, and situation of South Australia are far 
superior to any other known portion of New Holland. 
Let it always be borne in mind, that several of these 
surveys have been demanded by some of the largest stuck- 
proprietors of New South Wales—not merely alive to 
their own interests, but themselves the very best qualified | 
to judge by comparison of the advantages of our more 
favoured land. His Excellency has, in the most conside- 
rate manner, allowed land-orders to be received to the 
extent of one half, or 20001, on each special survey ; so} 
that not merely all reasonable complaints, with regard to 
the want of surveyed land, are avoided, but a greatly 


rather than in stock, all we can say is, that it may 
safely be left to individuals to decide upon what they 
think the most advantageous way of disposing of their 
money. Besides, it must be borne in mind, that 40,0002 
paid for land will provide for the conveyance of 2000 
British labourers to the colony; and we doubt whether 
there is any description of “stock” the importation of 
which is likely to be more to the general advantage of the 
settlement. 

During the year 1838, it appears that twenty-three 
vessels sailed from London for South Australia, four from 
Liverpool, one from Dundee, one from Greenock, and one 
from Cirkaldy Roads, By these vessels 3154 emigrants 





were conveyed thither, who in the report are classified as 
follows — 
Males Females. Total. 
Labouring class - 1388 - 1309 . 2697 
Superior class - 258 - 98 - 356 
3053 
Superior class children . - 101 
Grand total - ° ° 3154 


Of these, 2361 were sent out wholly or partly at the 
expense of the emigration fund. 

In 1836, the number of emigrants who went out 
amounted to 941 souls: and in 1837 to 1227; and in 
1838, as we have just seen, to 3154. 

The emigration to South Australia has not, how- 
ever, been confined to this country. About 600 Ger- 
man Protestants, desirous of escaping from the 
religious persecution to which they were subjected 
in their native land, have been sent over to the 
colony by the assistance of Mr. George Fife Angas, 
the Chairman of the South Australian Company. 
A very considerable immigration has likewise taken 
place from the older colonies of Australia; and, 
upon the whole it is caleulated that when all the 
emigrants known to have embarked in England in 


1838 shall have arrived at Adelaide, the population 
of the province will amount to between 7000 and 
SOO0 souls, 

The Commissioners, in the selection of emigrants, 
have been desirous to procure an industrious and 
moral population for the colony ; with this view, the 
remuneration paid to the various agents throughout 
the country is so regulated,as to give toeach of them 
a direct pecuniary interest i the go id conduct ot 
the labourers selected for a free passage. During 
the voyage also, to promote habits of temperance, 
il] intoxicating liquors are excluded from the ordi- 
nary dietary of theemigrant labourers; and a library 
of moral, religious, and entertaining books is pr 
vided for them, as well as a school|-master for the 
instruction of the children. Habits of t niperance, 
however, according to the accounts of most of the 


travellers who have visited South Australia, do not 





increased amount of benefit is conferred upon those who 


have purchased land in England, in so far as a certain 
number of them can, by concerting among themselves, 
choose whatever district they consider the most advanta- 
geous.” It is not, however, enough that only one half 
the amount of a special survey sh vuld be received in Jand- 
orders: and the Commissioners will do well to apply an 
immediate correction to a system, the eflect of which is at 
present to make it more advantageous to the emigrant to 
carry out cash than to buy his land-order before starting, 
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prevail among the yourers, owing to the low price 
ot spl 3 adtotl hie Ww ( \“ the men are 
e to . Perhaps th t ual remedy 
I thts il i Toe | ri e ¢ li- 
val 1 i tt vi cnew & 1 correct tne 
habits of the h bler classes, who are almost al- 
ways found to incline to temperance in countries 
where wine is « illy easy of access with spirits. 


from the Report of the 
s that has already 
education and 


The following extract 
Commissioners shows the p 
been made in providing the means of 


religious instr ction -— 


« We have great satisfaction in stating, that our 
é leat In S th A 7 11 istrious 

1 i ! I 12 usly and 
e { \ y s tal ; nd vo ne 
tary ¢ tened i el t indi- 
v ( \ I ne ce y 

he st f re i nd the pro- 

gress which is waking st the various sects of 
Christians in t the princi of the @ 

in the « try ! e saul ‘ y 
nd auspt he ten ! { which the 
South Aus yi hs y § out to the 
colony forthe accomm ition of the members of the 
Church of England having been f unsuitable, a 
stone church, capable of hol 00 persons, Was, 
when the last accounts were received, in the course 
of erection, and was adv ing rapidly to rds com- 
pletion; the whole of the sittings a d to hay 
been taken in a single day. Sunday school is 
connected with this church, and is under the super- 
intendence of the colonial cl iplain, the Rev. M 
lLiow rd. 

“* The Wesleyan M ts have f rmedas ciety 
in the colony, a ltot Z land activity the col- 
onists are indelt for a stone chay capable of 
holding a t } a 3 chapel has been 
opened for divi \ », and ery sitting is said 
to be | A y 8s 1 1 cor cted with 
this cha , 1 the d » for instruction Is sach 
that the t has reased yond the limits 
of the ac ~dation? vided 

a Be { 1 i mary Sot ty have sent out 
the Re Mr. Stowe, a very respeciable minister of 
the Congregation lenomination, and a numerous 

i y } i Ss fThiini y 

* There is also a Baptist minister of high char- 
icter o'iectati in Adelaide 

“The S h A t ian S o!} Society, the ob- 
eet of which is to establis d conduct Infant 
British and Labour S is, have commenced their 
op tions in the ¢ under the superintendence 
ol Mr. She herdson. I'his rentleman is considered 
in every respect suit ble f the office of head teacher 

w! director ef the schools. The school is under 
th tol ‘ iit In this country. as- 

. by committees é s in the colony. 
‘he 4 she t « f uncer Instruction is very 
( i ible, la tional buildings are required 
ior er ne lation 

In com e with the wishes of me of the 
leading colonists, the Rev. ‘T.. Q. Stowe has establish- 
ed a day-school, in which the classics are taught, 
and purposes, as soon as the neces y buildings can 
be erected, the establishment of a boarding-school, 
in conjunction with a relation of his own formerly 


the master of a erammar school in this c 


juntry. 
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A gentleman of known reputation as a scholar, and 
with a sufficient command of capital for the under- 
with the view of 


taking, | is sailed for the colony, 


opent and conducting a classical] school, upon a 
comprehensive plan. 
lishments for the instraction of the youth of the pro- 
vince. a Mechanies’ Institute has been founded in 
Adelaide, and is in full operation.” 

One of the most gratifying characteristics of 
South Australia, is the respect that has been paid to 
the richts of the aborigines; and the uniform kind- 
ness with which they have been treated has hitherto 
had the effect of preventing those unhappy collisions 
which disgrace the early history of all our other set- 
‘An officer has been appointed with the 
whose office 


Besides these several estab- 


tlements. 
title of * Protector of the Aborigines,” 
itis to guard them against oppression; and though 
we are far from admitting that all has been done for 
them that strict justice required, on taking arbitrary 
n of the lands over which it had been their 

m, still we rejoice to see the recog- 
ition of the principle. We shall make no apology 
r occupying some space with an extract from the 


I 
privilege to re 
I 
i 


st Repert which their Protector has addressed to 
the Colonial Office :-— 
*“ Adelaide, July 1, 1838. 
‘*T have much pleasure in announcing that the 
aborigines’ location is sufficiently advanced to admit 
f the occupation of the twelve huts, and the natives 
express great satisfaction in the possession of them. 
The interpreter is settled on the spot, a garden is in 
preparation, and rations of biscuit are twice a day 
distributed to whatever persons choose to apply for 
Sagar and rice are occasionally supplied ; 
nts of every description are generally 
natives by the colonists. The 
pr ress of the school has been retarded by the 
wth of Captain Broomely, who was 
river on the 7th of May. If 
n fitted for the office, 


them. 
nd old war 


pestowed upon the 


found drowned tn the 


Mave Not sinee met with any pers 





nd who would accept of it at the present salary. 
In the meantime, however, many natives, especially 
hildren, are becoming acquainted with a great num- 
erof | lish words, and are very eager to learn 
r e of every thing which attracts their at- 
ention But their general indifference to what- 
er is valued by civilized man, whether it be 

! r, the luxuries of food, and comfortable habi- 
tations, or the more worthy gratifications of the in- 


tellect, makes it no easy matter to stimulate them to 
gree of industry necessary for acquiring such 
rious climate of their na- 
predisposes very c nside rably to this indo- 
n of mind and body. 

* Viewing this as the their 
civilization, and making allowance for all others 
which oppose so desirable an end, I am impressed 
with the thorough couviction that the only means 
which can be permanently successful is, first to teach 
them the simple and sublime doctrines of Christi- 
janity; and that to begin by any other method is 
truly to commence at the wrong end. ‘The success 
of such an undertaking promises to be the more 
certain, in that the aborigines do not appear to be 
attached to any superstitions, of whose influence it 
would be previously necessary, and perhaps difficult, 
|to divest them. ‘Their minds rather seem to be in 
jthat unoccupied condition which capacitates them for 


dvantages; and the salu 


grand obstacle to 
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receiving impressions of whatever may be presented 
to them in a sufficiently interesting form. 

+» Entertaining this opinion, [ cannot but believe 
that the arrival of a special missionary for th 
borigines would be the greatest benefit which can 
ve bestowed upon them; and there can be littl 

ibt that, aided, as he would be, by the co-operation 
of the Protector, and immediately put In possession 
of as much of the different dialects asis now known, 


without having to overcome the first difficulties of 


juiring an unwritten, and therefore variable lan- 
guage, his progress would be « imensurate with th 
wishes of those who look upon the aborigines of 


I 
South Australia as fellow-members of the great 


human family. 
*] have, &c. 
Wintuiam Wyatt, 
Protector of the Aborigines 


. \ 
ad interim). 


r~ rned ) 
(Signed) 


\ 


“To the Honourable the Colonial Secret ary, 
&c. &c. &c.”’ 
We have already alluded to some paltry squabbles 
between the first governor, Captain Hindmarsh, and 
onel Light. We have fre- 


quently seen allusion to those differences in the 


the surveyor-general, C 


South Australian papers ; 


ticulars detailed in the Report of the Commissioners, 


but until we see the par- 


we own we had but a vague notion of the causes of 
these dissentions. From the statements in the Report, 
we are tempted to attribute these differences, and the 
inconveniences thence arisiag to the colonists, chiefly 
to the arrogance of Colonel Light. We would fain 
use a milder expression if we could feel justified in 


} 


doing so: but, assuming the Report to be correct— 





and the Commissioners are not likely to screen the 
governor at the expense of their own oflicer—we 
must say that Colonel Light appears totally to have 
misunderstood the nature of his mission. 

The colony of South Australia, as at first projec- 
ted, was to have bee n a chartered colony, founded on 
principles similar to those which had guided the es 
tablishment of the British setthements in North 
America, in the seventeeth c« ntury. Such a plan 
would have | laced the disposal of the public lands 
. The Act of Par- 


under the control of the governor 
liament, however, went to establish a divide 
thority—leaving to the governor and council the ex- 


ecullve ind iegisiallve powers, and the levying of 


taxes; but vesting in a Board of Commissioners the 
disposal of the public lands, and the application of 
the emigration fund arising from the sales. The 
Commissioners also were charged with the raising 
the custody, and the ay ion of the revenue ans 
necessary to ray the ture occasioned by the 





first establishment of the colony. This divide 
authority does n 
piest effects. 


“The governor scarcely landed,” say the Com- 


t appear to have produ 


1 the hap- 
I 


missioners,”’ when a governor’s and a commissioner’s 
party were formed. The partisans of the former im- 
agined that they were upholding the royal preroga- 


‘the crown, by for- 


tive, and maintaining the power 
cing a departure from the regulations and instructions 
by which the commissioners gave the selection of 
the sive of the capital to the surveyor-gene ral, and 
left to private enterprise the laying out of all second- 
ary towns; while, on the other hand, the partizans 


jof the latter acted as if they thought that to limit 
land oppose the exercise of the executive authority 
was to vindicate the peculiar principles f coloniza- 
tion embodied in the South Australian Act. ‘The ir- 
itation of the contending parties vecaint daily more 
intense. ‘The d Sspatches receive | from the several 


thorities in the colony were chiefly occupied by 


varratives of official contests uy Subjects compara- 
tively unimportant his state of things was be- 
gin to pr \ upressions unfavourable to the 
new ement, Ss well in this as in the 
nelg irlug co les, and must fiav imped l, 
il t gether suspel d, the prosperity of South 
Australia it prompt Md ¢ ual measures 
veeh rem in List a l \\ hh it idl 
riginated,”’ 
1 < lont ] for rer y } fert le 
he mea I adopt ior removi this rile 
cause of dissention s been slinpie enough—that of 


uniting in one al {the same person the functions ot 


governor and resident commissioner. ‘lhe officer on 
| whom this joint character has been conferred is Col. 
Gawler. As yet we have no means of judging of 
the success of his mission; but the extraordinary pro- 


gress which the colony has already made, In spite of 
all the inconveniences arising from the civil discord 
ist alluded to, is calculated to leave an impression 
that even § lid the « X perime nt not succeed to the 
full extent anti j ited by the Commissioners, no se- 
rious | ediment can now be thrown In the way ol 


| Spr rity. 
‘The surveyor-general, Colonel Light, left England 


on the Ist of May, 1236; and about eight months 





ifterwards Captain Hindmarsh sailed to assume 
the government. Immediately on the governor’s 
rrivail the ii lift nce arose, in ¢ sequence [ih 
ré usal | t ilter to §s { it Sit §e) e¢ 1D 
( ( | Li rthe new city of A ( he ¢ pital 
i the « ny We cannot but think 1 tin this re- 
fusal Capt n Hindmarsh displayed a « ectness ol 
udgment, to which it would have been well for-tl 
co iy if greater deter! ce had een shown. ‘The 
new capit has been es hed on a site eight or 
ten miles di it from the sea re, on a small 
brook, whi oh it may the inhabitants a 
sufficient supply of fresh water, is altogether valueless 
for any purposes of navigation. ‘The natural conse- 
juence 1S, that all merchandise sent trom Europe 
costs almostas it hin land carriag as in treilght, 
efore it can be conveyed Irom t coust to Adelaide, 
the mot ied 1 this | 3 selecti 
IS ab Las | ( 1 WwW icelve sh ier 
el 3 l ian ppren l il ie mm 8s 
i the y ( nity mig ( ru ry tine 
evi le « th riving | 
England. Wearet ul - 
liswus d vs Wi 1 |} . 
the insult whica it 1 ip } its vn preci Sion, 
We could almost wish that ¢ 1 Hindmarsh had 
nersisted in withholding his s ion a rether, 
Nevertheless, a compromise was brought about, on 
condition that a secondary tow: iould be establish- 


ed at the harbour; and this first bone of contention 
having been disposed of, the preliminary purchasers 
were put into possession oft ier town sectlons al the 
two embryo cities of Adelaide and Port Adelaide. 
Other subje cts of contention speedily arose between 
the governor and the surveyor-geueral, and the natu- 
ral consequence was, that the business of the sur- 
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veying department was neglected. Complaints soon) 
arrived from those who had bought land-orders in 
England, and who justly murmured at not being put 
in possession of the lands for which they had paid 
their money before their departure from Europe. In 
October, 1837, some unofficial communications were 
made to the Coimmissioners, attributing the delay in 
the preliminary surveys to the insufficiency of the 
surveying department. The Commissioners im- 
mediately applied for advice to an officer of acknowl- 
edged experience and ability, Captain Dawson, of 
the Royal Engineers, who gave it as his opinion, that 
the surveying department under the command of 
Colonel Light was amply sufficient for the survey ot 
a district of 150 square miles (the extent required) 
within a period of from four to six months. This 
opinion, which was furnished in writing, and which 
is appended to the Report, was then sent out to the 
colonel, and certainly conveyed what appears to 
have been a well-merited rebuke, as a period much 
Jonger than that mentioned by Captain Dawson 
had already been allowed to elapse. 

**In November, 1837, Mr. Kingston, the deputy 
surveyor, arrived in England, bringing letters from 
the resident commissioners, and from the surveyor 
general, representing that in the beginning of June, 
more than two months after the survey of the town 
had been completed, scarcely any progress had been 
made in the survey of the rural lands; that with the 
staff then engaged, the completion of such surveys, to 
the extent required by the first purchaser, would oc- 
cupy a period of three years; and that, in order to com- 
plete the survey of 100,000 acres in the period of six 
months, the surveyor-general required such an ad- 
dition to the supply of assistant-surveyors, labourers, 
and instruments, as would, according to the estimate 
inserted in the Appendix, raise the expense of the 
surveying establishment to upwards of £14,000 per 
anoum. 

* For this communication,”’ say the Commission- 
ers, ** we were unprepared ;” and we can readily 
believe the £14,000 for the survey of 
100,000 acres !—nearly half the price at which the 
American government sell their public lands! And 
this extravagant estimate, it mast be borne in mind, 
was for the survey of a tract of level country, very 
thinly wooded, and offering no natural impedime nt 
whatever to the labours In this 
emergency the Commissioners again applied to Cap- 
tain Dawson, requesting him to reconsider his opin- 
ion, and referring him for local information to the 
deputy-surveyor, Mr. Kingston. Captain 
did reconsider his opinion, and was strengthened 
and confirmed in his first judgmeut—* that with the 
actual strength of the surve ying department, the pre- 
liminary surveys ought to have been executed ina 
period not exceeding six months.” The commis- 
sioners then decided to send Mr. Kingston back to 
the colony, with fresh instructions to Colonel Light; 
and in the event of the latter declining to undertake 
the task of making the requisite survey within the 
Stated time, the execution of it was tobe confided to 
Mr. Kingston; in which case Colonel Light’s au- 
thority was to be for the time suspended, though he 


was to retain his full salary in order that he might be 
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assurance: 


of the, engineer. 
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side, three additional assistant-surveyors were sent 
out. 

On the arrival of these instructions, Colonel Light, 
under an impression that Mr. Kingston had acted unfairly 
towards him, resigned his office; and his resignation was 
followed by that of all the assistant-surveyors, with the 
exception of three, two of whom had just arrived from 
England. The Commissioners in their report declare 
the impression of Colonel Light to have been altogether 
unfounded, Mr. Kingston having throughout the whole 
affair “acted towards his superior with scrupulous hon- 
our.” 

On the resignation of Colonel Light, the direction of 
the surveys devolved on Mr. Kingston, who according to 
the report before us, set about his work with zeal and 
energy ; and although almost left alone, he appears in a 
very short time to have placed the holders of preliminary 
land-orders in possession of their sections in the district 
of Adelaide. Under these circumstances, it would have 
been only fair to have promoted so active an officer to the 
vacant appointment. The Commissioners seem to have 
thought otherwise; and inform us, with evident satisfac- 
tion, that they “have had the good fortune to secure the 
services of Lieutenant Frome, R. E.,” who, with a corps 
“ about equal in numerical strength to that which existed 
before the recent resignations, estimates that he shall be 
able to effect an accurate survey of upwards of 400,000 
acres per annum, 

We have dwelt at some length on the history of these 
delays in the surveys, chiefly on account of the frequent 
allusions that have been made to them by the daily press 
—alhusions which we believe were often intended to raise 
We trust that 
the inefficiency of this department will not furnish so im- 
portant atopic to the next report which it may be our 
duty to examine. 

Upon the whole, we look upon the report which 
we have been considering, as a document that fully 
justifies the expectations entertained by the original 
promoters of the colony of South Australia. Should 
this career of prosperity continue unchecked, we feel 
satisfied that it must lead, at no distant period, to a 
complete remodification of our whole system of colo- 
nial government... Of this we are assured, that if a 
similar plan is acted ou in British Guiana, at the 
Oape of Good Hope, and in the new settlement 
about to be formed on the northern coast of Austra- 
lia, those colonies mav each look forward to results 
quite as brilliant as any that may fairly be anticipated 
for South Australia. British Guiana alone contains 
in area of 100,000 square miles, or sixty millions of 
acres, of which only a few pestilential swamps on 
hitherto been colonised. In the 
interior is a noble expanse of upland country, with a 
delightful climate, and, by the sale of those unoccu- 
pied lands, an abundant emigration fund might be 
raised ; moreover, owing to the greater proximity of 
the country to England, an equal number of labour- 
ers might be conveyed thither ata much less ex- 
pense than to South Australia. Nor is England the 
only portion of the British empire to whick the emi- 
gration of a part of its labouring population would 
afford a welcome relief. In India, it is but too well 
known, the poorer classes suffer yearly the most 
frightful privations. Why should not an emigration 
fund be raised by the sale of public lands in the new 
settlement now forming at Port Essington, on the 
northern coast of New Holland, to be expended, in 
part at least, in the conveyance thither of poor emi- 
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grants from India? This is a question well deserv- rally, would prodace similar effects? We confi- 
ing the consideration of those who have lately taken dently reply to this question in the affirmative; and 
jt upon themselves to inquire into the wrongs sus- should we live to see the experiment tried, we feel 
tained by our Indian feliow-subjects., convinced that our anticipations will be fully justified 
Before closing this article, there are one or two by the consequences. Proud as the political emi- 
points connected with South Australia, to which, nence is to which Great Britain has already attained, 
thongh they may be familiar to many of our readera, it is trivial in comparison to that which would be 
we feel it our duty to refer. Since the establishment secured by the adoption of a truly liberal and enlight- 
of the colony, a navigabie inlet has been found to ened system of colonial government. 
Lake Alexandrina, a large inland sea situated within 
the assigned limits of the province ; and it has more- — 
over been discovered that the Murray river, the only! 
river of any magnitude which has yet been met with 
in New Holland, discharges its waters into thislake, PRY rISH LIBERALITY IN TRABE, NOT 
or inland sea. lhe prospect of a large extent of BELIEVED ABROAD. 
inland navigation is thus opened to the colonists ; 
and so importaut are the advantages anticipated from! ‘To promote this philanthropic end, we know of no 
this discovery, that many of the purchasers of land-| means more efficient than the free and equal inter- 
orders have declined to select sections in the district| change of commercial traffic. Can, however, Eng- 
of Adelaide, choosing rather to wait until some of land fairly lay claim to the title of liberality? Has 
the lands on the lake apd along the river have been|she, on commercial grounds at least, any right to 
surveyed. We are disappointed to find that no allu-| expect sympathy, whilst, in addition to other restric- 
sion is made to this subject in the report of the Colo-|tions,—whether her conduct proceed from a narrow 
nisation Commissioners. Great auxiety, we know, contracted feeling of national rivalry, or from a base 
prevails among those who have already located spirit of subservience to the selfish prejudices of her 
themselves about Adelaide to discourage the esta-|own aristocracy,—she has won for herself, by her 
blisbment of distant settlements ; but selfish motives Corn Laws, a shameful priority in the race of in- 
of this kind, we trust, are not allowed to stand in tolerance ? 
the way of what we cannot but consider the true) Do we then imagine that we can impose upon 
interest of the colony. The Adelaide gentry may |other nations as we impose upon ourselves? Do we 
rest assured that sooner or later towns will arise in| think that the same opiate which drugs our senses 
South Australia, that will eclipse their seat of go- will lull to rest the vigilance and discernment of 
vernment as completely as New York and Baltimore | foreigners? Do we for one moment believe. that our 
have already left the city of Washington behind in|svicidal selfishness will, with its transparent film, 
the areh of improvement. The site of Adelaide, suffice to blind the eyes of men who do not even 
away from the sea coast, and remote from any navi-| fancy themselves to have an interest in being delud- 
gable river, can never become the commercial capital|ed ? Why isit that the policy of England is viewed 
of the colony. ‘To talk of remedying this incon-| with distrust by the greater part of the civilized 
venience by the construction of a railroad or canal is! world? Why is it that our opposition to Russia is 
mere childishness; it will be many, many years, be- looked upon as emanating from an interested spirit 
fore capital will be such a drug in South Australia| of commercial rivalry; and not as the resistance 
as to allow of its being invested in such expensive | offered by a high-spirited nation to the designs of a 
undertakings. In the meantime thriving cities will| heartless despot against the liberty, civilization and 
be rising on the Murray river, and on different points|independence of Europe? Why is even the sacri- 
of the coast; and the sooner the Commissioners |fice of twenty millions upon the altar of liberty at- 
direct the surveyors to extend their operations to the | tributed to selfish and commercial motives? Why, 
favourite points, the more rapid will be the improve-| but because our Corn Law stands out in bold relief, 
ment of this interesting colony. — audible proclamation of our mingled absurdity 
We should blame ourselves if we were not to say|and selfishness! Why, but because the sentiments 
a word or two about those enterprising gentlemen of a British House of Commons attest, in the hear- 
who have within the last year succeeded in effecting|ing of astonished nations, the littleness and incon- 
the overland journey from New South Wales to} sistency of those who presume to desecrate, whilst 
Adelaide, for the purpose of driving large flocks of| they invoke, the sacred name of Freedom! _ 
cattle and sheep from the old to the new colony—)} We are not, however, reduced to the necessity of 
Captain Sturt, Mrs Joseph Hawdon, Mr. Eyre, and|speculating upon the probable and natural impres- 
perhaps some others whose names have escaped vs,|sions produced on the minds of foreigners by our 
have repeatedly made this journey, and always with-| intolerance ; their publications indicate, with suffi- 
out experiencing any annoyance from the native tribes |cient clearness, its effect upon the state of foreign 
through whose grounds they passed. jopinion. In the second number of the Anti-Corn- 
We have not yet exhausted the topics on which it|law Cirenlar we find an extract from the Journal of 
was our intention to have dilated, but the space al- the American Institute, which shows what are the 
ready occupied warns us to beware lest we exhaus' | entiments ¢ ntertained on the subject by the nation 
the patience of our readers. We have given a hasty | with whom we have the most important commercial 
sketch of the flattering results that have been obtain-| intercourse. 
ed in one colony from the adoption of a system, far The accusation broucht against us ts to the follow- 
indeed from perfect, but based at least on correctjing effect, that whilst all other natio 8 receive our 
principles: may it not fairly be calculated that the}manufactures, we shut out from our ports the natura] 
same policy, applied to our colonial empire gene-}productions of their soil. Is this accusation true or 
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a grasping,} ‘The next on the list is France. We have seen that 
y of an en-| the averege in France is 42s. 10d. for the price of the 

, rn, atid the Cost of importation is 9s 5d. ; consequent. 
ipanying her|!¥« the expense to the English corn-merchant is 52s. 
prove that l0d ‘ e+ 
dl - 'This The next port alluded to is Odessa. We find, from 

tant eintiaiie the = ser Des Il searcely relish | 2" average of prices embracing ten years, from Il4 to 
jhe feala thet | shen ot etake. aad lo24, that the price of corn at Odessa was abe ut l6s. ; 
: . the average, however, of the last quarter of 1530, as 
civen by the consul, is from 22s. 4d. to34s. 6d. We are 
ness ol i ; verea | |inclined to place more reliance on the later average, be- 
It we turn to | , we find the Journal dis De-| cause we conceive the increase o price to have originat- 
h, what it terms, the revolt-| ed, not in the fluctuation of seasons, but in the natural 

vy of our Corn Laws, and inquiring SaI-| opening and development of commerce. Still, as a degree 

how England, who sends to the continent, | of uncertainty attaches to this average from the circum. 


that the sare m ows ull uli » the conscious- 


to Kg pt, missionaries to pre ich unlimuted | stance of its co uprising 80 shorta period, we are content 
in maintain hese commer-|to split the difference, which will give 25s.; add 10s. to 
intere balance the superior quality of English corn, and 17s. 
rland free| which have been shown above to be the expenses of im- 
uld not be derived | portation, the price in the granary of the English mer- 
chant is 52s. 


We come next to the lower Baltic. We find that in 
1532 the average price of corn was 28s. 6d.; but that, vs 


. What circumstance, 
re unsightly spe etacle of 

ucts the notice of the ‘ 
we have before expressiy rer arked, was a vear in whi« h 
, ere was no foreign demand; consequentiy, we might 
tave may cite a pub- : 
ead of this article,— 


the. ? un ff j t 1 Geewerbe. t 


sately base our calculations upon a much higher average. 
Let us, however, be content to add 2s. fd.; the average 
is thus raised to 31s, With respect to its quality, we 
Is acom ° Oral . ’ tireulated through- find that it is smull-wrained, coarse, brown and tll-dress- 
out Germany The re t conta! n *l-| ed; add then I’ s. for the difference of quality from En- 
» Customs’ | glish wheat, we arrive at 41a. as the result. ‘Take into 
inst the English omputation the expenses of in port ition into this coun. 
Timber, lyat nd ! saws. } trict} try which amount to Ys, od.}, the ultimute price 1s 
consistency owith the object have in view, | 5s. od 
they demand an extersion the leag t ‘The lowest n il price to the English merchant 
include the whol the il as the| Which we have allu to, is that of Hamburgh. We 
have seen t e price of Hamburgh wheat, 
ree on board, is 26s ind the expenses of importa. 


north, i. e. the uy 
the lower Rhine 
Is then this 


combination, whi 


ng to this calculation, there- 
glish merchant of a quarter 
There is, however, 

hich it is of the utmost conse- 
in the present instance, i. e. the 
jualily it this apparent cheapness is 
Are not our manufactures and our commerce vilal) really mess ut all; it is entirely the consequence 


elements of our prosperity ? irecly, a commer-| of the it inferiority of Holsetcin and Hanoverisn 
cial and manufacturing na Which lays the tound-| wheat tis pre duet. The wide difference in 
ation of its grandeur upon tl irrow ground of|the respect juulities is proved at once by the practice 
monopoly ane lusion, canned ope to constitute|of the English nterchants—a class of men whose par- 
a structure sufficient!y nob] ‘ommand admiration, | tialities may be supposed to vary pretty exactly as the 


ality,—is 
which England : ’ 
th ug be,.—can t ’ I a 4 . } t 


’ 


and at the same time sufficiently solid to stand tl hances of profit. They have been known fre quently to 
test of time and fortune. preter the Dantzie wheat, when the difference of price 


ed . on 
When we refl 1 yn the strong and pressing rea on board amounted to 20s. 


sons which suggest themselves on every side for the The last in the order of our table is Dantzic. Here 

abolition of this invidious restriction vt hat) * find that the aver ie of the last nine years, exclu- 
of 

remote. ‘T'wo orthree years will have passed away, | "ty years ending 1531, 4°s. 5d. If we take the mean 

S een the two, the resulting average is 42s. 5d.; add 

ment on our own past folly. our more than Cliristian ; the venses of importation, and the cost on 


| , a. 2 
! s os be 
patience, in submitting to such evident i jusuce. “3 : 


we cannot lool von the time ul i P sive of the present year, is 39s. od.; the average of -the 


when we shall look back with wonder and amaze- 


on most completely confirms our pre- 
COST OF WHEAT IN ENGLAND FROM DIFFER i respecting the Han burgh corn; for 
w is it possible to imagine, if 34s. 44d. [the price of 

npetiaina ee a Hamburg whest, without reference to quality,) were 

Italy first on our list. With regard to this country,} really th price of the same description of wheat at Ham- 
we have not thought it: ssary to go into t 


ve details | burgh, for which merchants are obliged to give 52s. 6d. 
of the price of Itahan cor r this pl reason, that Ita | {rom Dantzic, that they should be so ascetically regard- 
ly is not, in fact, an exporting country : on the contrary,)less of the sweets of profit, as to chonse to pay 20s. for 
it Imports a certain quantity. Corn, in Italy, bears a| the privilege of a longer voyage ? There is also anoth- 
high price; what is exported thence to England ts wheat| er circumstance which must at once set the matter at 
of the finest quality, which is replaced tor home consump. | rest: the Dantzic corn, though so much further distant 
tion by inferior corn from the Black Sea. from its market, finds its way into Amsterdam: indeed, 
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to a limited extent, it finds purchasers even in Hamburgh 


itself. 
We have now laid before our readers the average 


prices of corn in those countris which have o¢ cupid 


public attention as likely to enter most directly into 


c.uupetition with the Eaglish farmer. To render, how 


ever, the Comparisen of prices Ww sich we have institutec 


' 

more compl te, it would b wrhaps advisable to notice 
Ainerica Ihe average price of American ro rages 
from 37s. to 4Us.; the ex «of j Ortution is trom 10 
to 12s. ; this calculation will cive 50s. as the meun ave 
age of the entire cost of Transatlantic wheat 

Ihe I gyptian rn ts of too in tor a quality to be fi 
for the Euytish market 

According to the preceding i ilutions, the lowest 
averug wr ihe pri mt ¢ in " v« t 
c untre ve ive mentioned is uv i respect to I 
pri of cornin the ports of the lower baltic, in conse- 
quence of the limited nature of the supp!y, a slight fluctu 
tron in the demand procuces ¢ siderable Chane i 
price If, th 1, W ta i the compatation the proba 
ble profits of the British merch t, and the increns¢ 
priees which must naturally b ceasioned by t 
opening of a tresh mar , Ww t becomes of the vain fe rr, 


that Eagland will be liid waste by the dangerous mas 
nations of the Corn-law repealers 
HUNGARY, BOHEMIA, AUSTRIA, AND RUSSIA. 
The following, then, is the result of the previ 
ous calculations: the price in England of cora im- 


porte | 


8. d. 
from Franee . ...-e.. i8 823 
—— America .... .. + 5OO 
queiee TOENOEE « ci os « we SB 
—— Hambourgh. ..... 54 44 
— Dantzic Lo) tt ke eee SRS 
—— Lower Baltic. . .-. . . 515 
—- Hungary .....-e. 50 74 


Now the port from which English merchants 
have been accustomed to look for the principal sup- 
plies of corn is Dantzic: we must presume therefore, 
this port to have been, practicaily speaking, th 
cheapest ; on comparison, then, we find that Hunga- 
rian corn bears a lower price although rather superi 
orin quality. 

Of late years however, our merchants have imported 
a more than ordinary proportion from Russia; the price 
of corn trom the lower Baltic is, according to the table 
above, 94 higher than of Hungarian corn. Besides, 
we must take into consideration what has been said 
of its quality, which will be sufficient to convince us, 
that no great quantity of the lower Baltic corn will 
continue to be imported. We have als. before ob- 
served, that from the limited nature of the supp|y th 
price is easily raised. ‘There is also another draw- 
back, to which we have not before alluded. viz. 
the uncertain character of the Baltic navigation, 
which is interrupted during several months in the 
year. 

” On the other hand, Hangarian corn is of prime 
quality. Altogether, Hungary Proper produces at 
the present moment about twel ve millions of bushels 
graincrop. Crotia alone produces one and a haif 
million of quarters. But thousands of acres of the 
richest land lie uncultivated, in consequence of the 


small demand for corn. 
1j 


The line of communication which we have indica. 
ted is by Sissek, Karlstadt and Fiume, thence by sea 


jealousy towards this country im particular, 


ito Trieste; there are also other roads to Trieste; but 
the one we have pointed out is the most couvenient 
and the least expensive. The road from Narlstadt 
to Fiume is in fact as five a road as any in Europe. 
At ‘Trieste there ure already extensive granaries, and 
stil! more in the course cf erection; these will aflord 
every facility lor housing Wheal, so as to prevent 
loss or Speedy deterioration. Phe rents and other 
eS are woderate. 
here would be no want of British or Austrian 
vessels to freight. Many of the former have hither- 
;to been obliged to depari in ballast. ‘The Austrian 


f 


vessels, in case of need, would always be ready; 


they are, generally speaking, roomy aud remarkab) y 
Lightand stanen Vessels, aiid hereivre weil Caicu ited 
rCarry ing grain, though | hups Deller litted lor the 
navigation vi the Jsledilerraneal than the ocean, 
It is also worthy of remark, that Hungary, even as 


to Its present p pulali m, and much more as to the 


10m Which it Is Capab.e of supporting, is no 


r i 

ulimporta tacquisi ion to IVngiish colime;nce, here 
ire it presse ut tWeive millilous Of Inhabitlanis; wher 
country, however might easily support twenty mil- 
lions. ‘They are too, in their customs and pursuits, 


just the kind of people who, in comunerce with our- 


selves, would impart and receive the greatest mutual 


1dvaniage. They are an agriculiural population, 
exciusively 80, without a Ssing’e manulacture, Ot 
cuvulrse Our tanulactures must De to Llem tie most 
valuable return tor their own raw pt Cc 

We have already laid before our readers an account 


ot their capabilitie 3 vi supplying ts With corm; that 
however, is not the only comuuodity which they 
can exchange with us. Aimonyst other raw materi- 
als may be mentioned their metals aud hemp. Their 
hemp, when properly cleaned, is superior to the Rus- 
Sian; in fact, it has aiready found its way into the 
English warket, from the depot at Apathin on the 
Danube . 

Thus far we have discussed the question of inter- 
course with Hungary in a purely commercial point 
of view; and We give our count ymen ¢ redilt tora 
sulliciently strong split of entetprise, lor suflicieut 
dince ronment in matters of profit aud loss, lo prevent 
their overlooking the manilest advantayes of trade 
with H tivary, Whenever Lit ch uve sv lil pe ratlve- 


ly called tur in our Corn Laws sball have been ef. 


For our own parts, however, we must confess, that 
we conceive tie pul tical inducements tor a closer 
aud intimate connexion with the Hi ingarians to be 
slr ver and more Imiporl int than those ol come- 
iit t 


if wecan calculate upon the eXperlence of later 

years, we are beginning lw derive Our suppiles of corn 

chiefly trom Russia. ‘lhe question then, in a p Ih- 

cal point of view, Is, whetier it is more for the ad- 
‘ 


vantage of England to connect itself with Russia or 


with Hungary. 

Our sentiments with respect to Russia we have never 
disguised. Both the objects of that government and the 
methods pursued for their accom, lishment are throughout 
conceived in a spirit of hostility to Europe, and of envious 
Russia, to 
the eye of the considerate lover of his species, presents the 
odious and alarming spectacle of a nation whose only 
civilization is the art of war; of a people who are slaves, 
and with whom, as with slaves, the only idea of liberty is 


ca) 
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to enslave others; of a government which evinces no} 
desire of fostering freedom, of encouraging for their own 
sakes the peaceful and social arts; but, on the other hand, 
most energetically and incessantly labours to widen the 
linus of 
h ippinesy, or lor the sec urity of surrounding nations, 
Whilst the other states of Europe are more or less 
desirous of peace, and anxious to work out those problems 
ol political and social good which ot cupy so creditably the 
attention of the wiser and better portion of Europe, 
Russia is constantly endeavouring to promote her dange- 
rous projects of seli-aggrandizement ; continually crushing 
the weak under her iron domination, and with a clandes- 
tine policy, by the arts of a Machiavellian diplomacy, | 
to overreach those enemies with whom 


a territory already too extensive for its own 


endeavouring 
she dare not grapple. 

It is however against England that her selfish malice, 
her secret machinations, are most especially directed. 
Neither can this fact occasion much sarprise. The 
power, the very existence of England, is an obstacle to 
the anti-European policy of the Czar. England, if she 
would maintain her position in the van of civilization and 
of commerce, cannot permit a horde of Muscovites, and 
their ambitious ruler, to gratify a barbarian lust of con- 
quest. | 

It is trom England, therefore that Russia has most to 
feer It is England that has within herself those stores of 
wealth which constitute the sinews of modern wartuare, the 
want of which is the one impediment in the way of 


Russian conquest. In another point of view, England, in 


is least vulnerable to the attacks, and the stil] 
With the wave for 
our boundary, and moving castles for our defence, Russia 
dare not approach us in our island home. 


herself, 
more dangerous intrigues of Russia. 


She cannot 
make this independent country a focus for her intrigues ; 
it is ur vain that she would attempt to sow the seeds of 
discord amongst the spirited defenders of the British soil. 

But wherever an opening has been afforded, wherever 
a distant possession has given scope for the exercise of the 
base arts of intrigue, there the agents of Russia are at 
work ,—fomenting encouraging disatlection, 
vaunting the power, and secretly promising the assistance 
of the Czar 

We appeal to the recent occurrences in America and in | 
India. 

W hat again, but enmity against this country is evinced 
by the awkward attempts of Russia to rival the English 
navy, and her evident desire to cramp our commerce and 
inflict a blow upon our material interests * 

There are, then, but two methods of defeating the 
deep-rooted, unremitting hostility of Russia—by war o1 
War would entail upon us much expense, and 
be the cause of much blo On the other hand, by | 
a wise, energetic and consistent line of policy, it may be 


possible to reap all tl 


divisions, 


by policy. 


xi she dd. 


1¢ advantages which could be reaped 
ar. We may draw over to our} 
own party, by the attraction of sympathy, and the recipro- 
cal ties of commerce, those who might otherwise have | 
been disposed to favour the designs of Russia, or at least | 
to regard them with indifference. 

On this ground we were the first to hail the late treaty | 
Austria. We de not, however, look upon the 
Austrian empire a6 one upon the unien and ultimate} 
consolidation of which much dependence can be placed. 
We do not conceive the present combination of various 


trom the most successful \ 


with 
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resolved into the discordant elements of which it is 
composed. 

The Bohemians, for instance, are not unlikely to 
occasion an outbreak ; though they are only four millions, 
they are an enterprising, manufacturing people. Already 

favoured by the cheapness of living and low rate of 
wages ) they, in several departments, outrun us in the race 
of commercial competition. ‘They have already distin- 
guished representatives in the Austrian ministry; they 
look with ill-disguised animosity upon their Germanic 


rulers; and the struggle for a national existence has been 


heralded by signs, intelligible, and under the present 
circumstances of Europe, even alarming. Whenever, 
therefore, the government shall be resigned into feebler 
hands, they are not unlikely to struggle for pre-eminence ; 
and, when we calculate upon the natural effects of com- 
mercial rivalry, and, in addition, take into consideration 
their Sclavonic descent, what is there to prevent their 
inclining to the side of Russia? If there be no other 
path open to their ambition, what is to prevent their 
listening to the solicitations which Russia will be sure to 
press upon them, to accept her protection ? 

With prospects befere us of this nature, is it not the 
part of prudent, anticipating policy, to apply a counteract- 
ing force of British influence? Of such influence 
Hungary is already prepared by circumstances to be the 
She offers us twelve millions of consumers. 
In their character and 
customs they approach ourown, They are well disposed 
towards us, and cordial haters of Russia. The predomi- 
nant race is not Sclavonic, but Magyar, and much even 
of the Sclavonic portion is rapidly Magyarizing. They 
are lovers of freedom, and well acquainted with the 
English constitution and laws. But the full develope- 
ment of these peculiarities of the Hungarian population 
we reserve for a more fitting opportunity. 

It remains, then, for ourselves to turn these propitious 
circumstances to account, by abolishing our impolitic 
restrictions upon the importation of corn, and by encoura- 
ging a close commercial union with this friendly people, 
taking that which they have most in abundance to bestow. 

We trust, therefore. that the remarks which we have 
made will have the effect of turning the public attention 
to Hungary. Though our statements are plain and 
unvarnished, though our appeal has been made, not to 
passions and prejudices, but to facts and figures, yet we 
cannot refrain from indulging the hope, that the foregoing 
remarks will have been suflicient to produce conviction on 
the mind of the impartial inquirer. It has, we trust, 
been satisfactorily proved, that it is, both in a commercial 


recipient. 
They are noble, gallant soldiers 


jand in a political point of view, for the interest of England 


to connect herself with Hungary. If this be conceded, 
we shall also have to congratulate ourselves on having 
added another to the already abundant store of arguments 
in favour of a liberal system of agricultural policy. 


NOTICES OF THE CAPE AND SOUTHERN AFRICA, 
SINCE THE APPOINTMENT, AS GOVERNOR, OF 
MAJOR-GEN. SIR GEO. NAPIER. 

By Major Charters, Royal Artillery. 
On the arrival of his Excellency Sir George Na- 


races to be held together by any firm bond of nationality.|pier at the Cape of Good Hope, in January, 1838, 
We rathe; .ncline to the opinion, that Austria owes her|over which colony he had been appointed Governor, 
present integrity to the sagucity and prudence of a single}he found a very general dissatisfaction prevailing 
statesman. Whenever that individual shall cease to/throughout, a strong party spirit in activity, and a 
guide the destinies of Austria, the empire may be at once| decided majority opposed to the political measures of 
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the Home Government, in so far as the Cape was|may, perhaps, be supposed that in the following 


concerned. |pages I have echoed the sentiments and opinions of 


To discover the truth amongst a mass of jarring 
elements was no easy matter, and indeed there 
seemed but one way likely to, lead to it—to visit 
personally all the districts—to scrutinise the local 
magistracies—to receive in person the comp. aints of 
such as had them to make—to inquire into their 
foundation and judge of their validity. 

‘The policy in toree respecting the Caffers seemed 
to be one of the most agitating questions, and to 
occupy genera! attention ina high degree. Equally, 
or perhaps even more so, was the emigration of the 
Dutch boers beyond the land-boundaries of the 
colery. ‘The loss of a considerable proportion of 
popalation and a great number of cattle was reacting 
upon general colonial interests, and beginning to be 
felt. 

With this object in view, the Governor Jeft Cape} 
Town towards the end of March, 1838, to make a| 
tour of the colony, and I accompanied him in the 
capacity of his Military Secretary. 

Be proceeded by Swellendam, George, Port Eliza- 
beth, and Uitenage, to Graham’s Town. He gave 
audiences at all the principal towns ard villages on 
his rout—was accessible to every description of 
persons—received memorials, petitions, and ad- 
dresses—visited the courts of justice, the churches, 
the hospitals, the prisons, the schouls, and the huts 
of the peasants. 

At Graham’s Town, the capital of the eastern pro- 
vince, he fixed his temporary residence. This was 
the centre of interest and the focus of discord; from 
hence emanated that agitating press whose business 
seemed to be to keep alive and inflame disaffection | 
and discuntent—to stimulate the evil passions, and to 
render the task of governing as difficult as possible. 
It was here we were to learn the truth or falsehood 
of the numerous reports of the horrors and depreda- 
tions committed by the barbariaus on the unoffending 
culonists; tales echoed by the multitude, and con 
veyed from one corner of the colony to the other by 
the public press, in which party spirit seems to have 
triumphed over every other consideration. 

After some necessary delay in Graham’s Town, 
his Excellency visited all the frontier Catfer chiefs ; 
he had an interview at the Beka with the Slambic 
and Pato tribes—atthe Tyumi he gave audience to 
the Gaika family and their adherents; he then re- 
turned to Graham’s Town, and devoted five months 
of assiduous attention to the civil and military affairs 
of this division of the colony. 

Towards the beginning of September he recom- 
menced his journey, and, visiting Somerset, Cra-| 
dock, the Tan.bouki Caffers at Shiloh, Colesberg, 
Graaf Reinet, and Beaufort, he returned to Cape 
‘Town by the Great Karroo, the Hex river, Worcester, 
Tulbagh, and the Paarl, after an absence of nearly 
seven months. 

[ have no intention of entering into the details of 
all the complaints and abuses which came under my | 
notice on this journey; it will be sufficient for my 
purpose to consider such as seems to have influenced 


the emigration of Dutch boers, and I shall now en-| 
deavour to develope the causes which led to so de-| 
cided a measure. 

As I held a confidential situation at the Cape of} 
Good Hope, and was much with the Governor, it| 


his Excellency; it may therefore be necessary to 
siate that he is not aware of my intention to publish 
—a determination to which 1 have only come since 
my arrival in this country, and what is written in the 
follow ing pages rests ou my own exclusive responsi- 
bility. 

1 believe the causes which led to the emigration 
of the Dutch boers beyond the colonial boundaries 
may be classed as follows ;— 

ist. Abolition of slavery—compensation-money 
—special justices. 

2nd. ‘The measurement of land, and titles to 
property. 

3rd. Seizure of property during the Caffer war of 
1835, by the Colonial Government, without ade- 
quate renameration for ihe same. 

4th. Insecurity of the frontier. 

I have no doubt, judging from all that has fallen 
under my notice, that the principal cause of dis- 


content, and the one which gave birth to the idea of 


emigration, arose from the abolition of slavery. 

The Dutch colonial boer, as I remember him in 
former days when I served as a subaltern at the 
Cape, was a lazy, indolent, overgrown, but general- 
ly well-intentioned man: his wife, still more un- 
wieldy and still more indolent, loved to sit all day 
at a little table near the window, and serve out tea- 
water to her lord and his companions. All the work 
of the house and the farm was performed by the 
slaves and Hottentots, whose labour enabled the 
family to support and continue this mode of life. 
Buck-shooting, at which exercise the boers are par- 
ticularly dexterous, and a ride to the nearest market- 
town now end then, were the utmost of their exertions, 
and the history of a day comprised that of their ex- 
istence, 

The abolition of slavery struck down this scene 
of domestic happiness. The transition froin a life 
of activity to one of repose may be conceived, but 
that from a long habit of ease and sloth to the abso- 
jute necessity of labour and energy must be almost 
insufferable. The slaves remained, indeed, under 
the name of apprentices, but then they were under 
the protection of special justice, from whom they 
could seek redress ; in short, all was changed in the 
once happy family. 

Next came the compensation question; and here, 
it must be confessed, the boer was rather scurvily 
used. If my information be correct, and I have no 


jreason to doubt it, for I gleaned it on the spot, an 


estimation was made, much below the market value 
of the slaves at the time, and only half of this sum 
was granted. If the money required for this pay- 
ment had been sent direct from England, the diseon- 
tent would have been infinitely less, but it was made 
payable in London, so that the beer had to place 
himself in the hands, and submit to the tender mer- 
cies, of certain Cape Town merchants, who brought 
his compensation-money into such a concentrated 
state, that he had no occasion for his ox-waggon to 
carry it home. 

Another cause of sore @¢omplaint connected with 
this question arose from the special justices. The 
following case, which was related to me by a beer 
of the name of Jacobus Uys; at Port Natal, an in- 
telligent and respectable man, will convey an idea of 
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what used to take place. 
be of his apprentices made a com- may be taken as a type of the whole. 
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His farm was at the/ture, which came to my knowledge, but the above 
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The last subject to which I shall advert, as influ- 
I ration of the beers, is the insecurity 


f property along the Caffer frontier from the depre- 
dations ot these | ple. The frontier Caffers, par- 
ticularly the Gaika tribe, steal cattle from the colo- 


nists whenever they have ar opportunity 5 and these 
ed with extreme negli- 
ence by their owners. hey are inimitable eattle- 
Re s, and they set about their work witha degree 
of dexterity which does infinite credit to their inge- 


The very catile themselves 


eem t e in the pl t, ana they el pe with them as 
j nn tment 
‘The line of frontier is all in favour of the Caffers: 
a dense jj noie, the mediun breadth of which is about 
five miles, torn and intersected by deep ravines, a 
great part of it impenetrable, except to Caffers and 
wild b sts, occupies bout LOO miles of frontier, fol- 
lowing the sinuosities of the Great Fish River. 
The whole Britts army would be insufficient to 
d it. Ihe frontier Caffers were not always 


icht to be so by their rather 
more civilized neighbours, the frontier boers, who, 


thteves; they were t 


under ancient misrule, used to make inroads upon 
them at their pleasure. The Caffers returned the 


compliment—at first to recover their own; after- 
W Is julring a taste { predatory habits, they 
continued to pract the lesson that had been taught 
} 


vem, and became what they now are, most daring 
lieves—not robbers;—they seldom, 
when detected in the act, 


a rare occurrence, generally quit thei prey and 


As I presume the frontier Caffers were not origi- 
I y dissimilar fi the other tribes of the same 


race more to the eastward in their habits and pr pen- 


sities, | am led to t k that they were not always 
thieves from the following circumstances -— During 
the months oT January and February last, | travelled 
through the whol eneth of Caffraria, from Port 
Natal to the Colony | had with me a wagon, 
twenty-four oxen, and a few horses At night, 
when we halted, the beasts were permitted to range 
ifter pasture as they chose, without any one to attend 
to, or look after them, and they often strayed several 
i 3 At daylig t, a man was sent on their track 
to bring them tn, i not one Was ever missing. 
This was my invartable practice in the Natal coun- 

thro Faku’s numer s tribe, and in the Ana- 


embu ¢ try; but when I passed the Kei, and ap- 
p | Creili’s Caffers. the system was changed. 
I gave hem in charge ¢ ery Hivit to the pe ple, who 
therwise would have stolen them, and paid a sort 
f ck n o the chic f the k f r his protee- 
t By these means [| arrived in the colony with 


It has been alleged that the chiefs are in league 
with the thieves, and receive a share of the booty. 
This I am inclined to disbelieve. The chiefs, at 
least, at present, are anxious to remain at peace with 
the colony : they endeavour to repress cattle-steal- 
ing to the extent of their power, and they punish 
the delinquents, when they discover them—they “eat 
them up,”’ as they term it, which means confiseating 
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The same remark does not apply t | t eastwal e Tog River. He is re- 
settlers in Albony. I suspect t y were D t t ” i gent, warlike, at lightened, far 
without being made aware of the Kind of neigh what might have been expected from a bar- 
they were to have; and, if so, they are much t ) ' He pened a trade with the P rluguese, 
pitied, tering ry and oxen for beads and brass lle 
[ have now stated what I believe to have |! » the l Ss army into regiments a ing to the 
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Philip *h’s. and followed a cours for some time ;can Attila; 1 itis estimated t t not less than 
parallel to the Quathlamba mountains. 1,000,000 human beings were destroyed by him. In 
I believe it was near the Vaal River, i ! the |the midst ol his career, however, he was st f ped by 


tributaries of the Orange, where they were first at- his brother, Dinga 


an, the present chief, who assas- 
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sinated him while at some distance from his army, 
and possessed himself of the regal power. 

The next tribe in importance and numbers is that 
under the chief Umselegas, called by the colonists 
Mosele katzi. 

He had marched, with two other chiefs, against 
Chaka; but they being defeated and put to death, 
Moselekatzi, with 300 followers, maraud 
He recruited his numbers by fugi 
and gradually rose to notice; but 
nul 
it was attacked by Dingaan. 

Dingaan’s character is different Chaka’s : 
] is more treacherous and cunning, 


became ers. 


tives and captives, 
ver 


the tribe v 


year 


n Wa 


considered t 


t importance u tie 
from 
equally cruel, he 
but less brave; and the boers found him on the Zula 
throne when they crossed the Quathlamba mountains. 

Returning to the operations of the emigrants, it 


appears that a colonist of the name of Retief arrived 


with a reinforcement, and was appointed command-| 


ant of all the camps to the eastward of the moun- 
tains. He endeavoured to cultivate peaceable rela- 
tions with Dingaan, and, in recompense for some as- 
sistance he had rendered the King in recovering 


1830, when 


OF FIRE. 

)in his dexterity, for it is not enough to hit the animal, 
ihe must be struck in the proper place, or in all pro- 
bability his pursuer will be immediately destroyed. 

The boers in their wars with the Zulus march to 
lcombat always on horseback, and only attack when 
the nature of the ground is ia their favour: the Zulus 
are on foot, in masses, and have no missile weapons. 
The boers approach them to within shooting distance, 
without risk—dismount, take their deadly aim, fire— 
remount quickly, and retire to load—then advance 
again, and so continue the slaughter. 

They are far less brave, and infinitely less active, 
than the Zulus, and in a hand-to-hand fight would 
be quickly annihilated ; but, under the circumstances 
above described, the barbarians have little chance. 

When the boers halt for the night in their march 
through the enemy’s country, they draw up their 
| waygons close to each other in the form of a hollow 
square, lashing them together: this forms a very re- 
spectable entrenchment, and, when defended by their 
murderous fire, is hardly assailable by savages. 


' 
\ 


stolen cattle, he received as a donation all that tract! 


of country which lies between the Toghela, the St. 
John’s River, and the mountains—not than 
20,000 square miles. Dingaan then invited him and 
his followers to visit him at his residence. Retief, 
with sixty of his people, went. On approaching the 
residence, he was informed that it was against eti- 
quette to appear in the royal presence armed. The 
boers imprudently left their arms, and advanced: 
they were kindly received by the Kx ng, who ordered 
a dance for their amusement. 


less 


Whilst occupied In 
witnessing this spectacle, a signal was given, the 
boers were attacked, and the whole of them butchered 
without mercy Another preconcerted attack was 
made the same night on the emigrantcamp. A num-| 
ber of men, women, and children, were slaughtered ; 
but ultimately the Zulus were repulsed, though not 
before they had succeeded in carrying off a great 
many cattle. These events did not check the stream | 
of emigration. On the contrary, the colonists panted 
for revenge: reinforcements arrived, and they deter- 
mined to recover their losses, and punish the Zulus, 
or perish. 

An emigrant of the name of Piet Uys, a fine, gal- 
lant young man, became commandant. The boers 
under Uys were attacked on disadvantageous ground. 
The commandant lost his life, with many others. in 
consequence of the base conduct of one of the leaders 
of a party in the action. ‘The boers then took up de-| 
fensive positions to await reinforcements and renew 
the war. 

Having now given aslight sketch of the operations 
of the emigrants up to the date of the military occu-| 
pation of Port Natal by the colonial government, it} 
may be as well to explain, before proceeding further, | 
how a handful of men, even provided with fire-arms, 
have been able to make head against such numerous, 
and brave enemies as the Zulus. 

No country can produce better marksmen than the 
Dutch colonists of Southern Africa. Accustomed| 
from their eariiest youth to the use of their powerful 
gun, they have constant practice in the pursuit of| 
game, which sti!] abounds in many parts of the colo-| 
ny: when the sportsman meets the lion, the leopard, 
the elephant, or the buffalo, he must have confidence | 


From Tait'’s Magazine. 8, 
THE DEPARTURE OF THE PILLAR OF FIRE. 


They have pitched by Jordan in the plain 
For the forty years are o'er, 

And but two of that mighty host remain 
Which trod the Red Sea shore. 


The pillar of cloud in their progress, 
Hath marshalled them hitherto, 

And amid the howling wilderness 
Guarded the armies through. 


But never again on its resting place 
Will they see the signal set. 

Though over the Ark ot the Lord of Hosts 
That finger lingers yet. 


The Syrian sun on all the coasts 
Of the Promised Land went down, 
But over the Ark of the Lord of Hosts 
That pillar lingers on. 


It changes, as fades the light away, 
E’en as it hath done of yore, 

But that pillar of cloud which led by day 
Shall forward move no more. 


Slowly it taketh its upward flight 
To him who first it had given ; 

That pillar of fire, on throngh the night, 
Burns in the depths of Heaven. 


It hath passed away—there is no sound— 
For al] on its warning dwell, 

And deeper the gloom of the night spreads round 
The tents of Israel. 


Their ange] guide, it is trae, is gone 
In the pillar of cloud and flame, 

But that wateh of which it the symbol shone, 
Forever shall be the same. 
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From the Dublin University Mazazine 
THE MAN ON THE MAST. 


The little fishing village of. is placed on a flat 
neck of land which unites a small, rocky promontory 
with the sandy district of Fingal, and forms the 
point of junction of two sweeping bays that take a 
long curve inwards at both sides, leaving it stand- 
ing far into the sea, so as to present the appearance 
of being built upon, or rather zm the water. On this 
rocky promontory, which forms, as it were, the 
Acropolis to the village, a small, ruined chapel of 
antique and rude workmanship, stands, bleak and 
unsheltered, to buffet as it may the force of the 
waves, which are occasionally swe pt in long white 
lines of spray, completely over the roofless walls 
into the streets of the hamlet behind it. Here the 
sea boils with peeuliar fury over a reef of rocks, 
whieh runs out formore than a quarter of a mile ina 
direet line as if it chafed at its long sea-line of sand 
being intruded upon by so stubborn an obstacle as 
this bold and black ridge of limestone. When the 
wind blows from the east and north-east especially, 
the point to which the neighbouring ruin has given 
the name of the Chapel Head, may be distinguished 
for many a league by its hoary crest of foam; and it 
would appear as if the superstition of the primitive 
inhabitants had raised this little religious edifice as 
a sort of deprecatory barrier against the fury of that 
element which they found it in vain to think of 
excluding by any mote or bulwark they could raise 
for the purpose. 

It seems, however, that the simple villagers have 
been long convinced that their prayers were of no 
more avail than Canute’s commands to stay its pro- 
gress, as they have prudently withdrawn by degrees 
from that part of the isthmus more immediately ex- 
posed to the incursions of the sea; and the few end 





houses now present an appearan e almost as come- 
pletely dismantled as their outpost the chapel itself ; 
some being wholly untenanted, while the rest form 
the miserable residences of the poorest and most 
destitute of the sea-faring population of-—— 

By way of making up for the intrusion of the ele- 
ment in this quarter, a race more modern and practi- 
eal, though still possessed of little engineering skill, 
have constructed on the northern shore of the pro- 
montory, a small and rude pier, which running at 
first at right anglesto the reef above mentioned, and 
then bending in near the extremity towards the land, 
forms a narrow and imperfect shelter for the few 
wherries, by the assistance of which the village con- 
trives to exist and pay the landlord for the use of 
the patch of barren land it stands upon. This min- 
iature harbour is fast filling with shingle, while at its 
mouth a bar is yearly shallowing; and when the tide 
is at ebb, the rough butstaunch boats stand high and 
dry on the slimy beach, propped ona pair of im- 
mense crutches, atid reeking, as it were, in the ef- 
fluvia of rank sea-weed, blubber-fish, and numerous 
heads of decapitated ling and dog-fish which are 


strewed around them, with little advantage, it is to| 


be feared, to the health or cleanliness of the village. 
As the tide rises, its progress may be distinguished 
first by the plash of its broken waves against the 
projecting planks of the clinker-built hulls, and 


presently by the ereaking and groaning of these, as, | 


= 
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|when once afloat, they confusedly swing amongst 
each other, and rub and chafe in their efforts for 
room. 

It is immediately opposite to where this stony arm 
has its shoulder in the land, that the most ruinous of 
the deserted huts, I have described is placed ; and to 
a stranger rounding the point into the little harbour, 
the whole scene, the barren sand, the bare walls, the 
ruin, present such a picture of desolation, that he 
will naturally hesitate a moment before he can bring 
himself to feel that here he can have shelter from 
any mischance by land or water. 

One autumn afternoon, in the year , three 
figures were observed standing in front of one of 
these habitations, against which two of them leaned, 
whilst the third stood a little inadvance, and, with his 
hand over his eyes, seemed intently gazing in the di- 
rection of the seaward horison. ‘To a person less 





skilled in the prognostics of change of wind or 
weather, than the hardy race of deep-sea fishermen 
on the coast of Ireland, it would have been difficult 
to account for the evident marks of anxiety which 
could be discerned on the countenances of all three, 
imparting a thoughtful cast to those of the two elder 
and more retired of the party, and exhibiting itself ia 
the mostlively manner in the attitude and expression 
of the third, ashe alternately swept the distant sea- 
line with his eye, and threw it up for an instant, 
nearly closed, to the sky. ‘There is something pe- 
culiarly striking in the bearing of the fisherman. It 
is an error to suppose he is to be classed with the 
rollicking man-of-war’s man, into which he so 
often, however, degenerates. He is generally ,when 
concerned in the business of his craft, silent and re- 
served, with all the intelligence, however, which 
having a knowledge of as well as aninterest in what 
he is about, is sure to give; and there is a manly 
gravity in his air, approaching in some instances 
almost to dignity, which would at first sight argue him 
searcely alert enough for the rapidity of marine evo- 
lutions, but that his eye is ever open, watchful, and 
kee n, and discovers the ene rgy w hich might escape 
notice in the slouching position and folded arms. 
The men of whom I speak at present were, two of 
them at least, in costume and bearing, by no means of 
the higher order even of their own craft. Their ear- 
ments were rough and tattered, seeming to be held 
together by tar as much as by stitch or button; their 
linen, if linen there were, was invisible: and 
their shoes were not separated from the foot by any 
interposed layer of stocking whatever. Yet was 
there nothing either of vulgarity or meanness about 
them; their appearance was savage more than miser- 
ible; they were ragyed, It is true, but not beggar), 

“They'll be late, some of them, I'm afiaid, after 
al!,”’ said the youngest of the party, turning to his 
companions after a long and intent gaze to the east- 
ward. ‘*As for that cockle-shell, the Kittywake, 
with the young gentlemen in her, it’s wel! she’s so 
near in shore, or she’d have had a bad look-out of it, 
Three of us have hove in sight, and are making for 
home; but the rest had better keep their offing, and 
seek to weather it out as they are for to-night.” 

“« Ay, Jack, if they let the daylight go, they have 
no business in shore. It will be a dark night as well 
as a breezy one, and should they miss the harbour, 
jand the ebb set in, it’s all over with them, I’m afraid.” 
«Two more of them yonder to the north-east | sex 
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crowding up,” 
of them’s Bucker Bryant's boat, I°}] warrant. I think 
I can tell the schooner-rig even with my old eyes. 
He’s sure to run for it if he doubts the weather.” 

« But I say, Rooney, what’s she just loomed out 
from behind the island yonder, nor’ ward of the Coffin 
Rocks !—Picking for the water-dogs, I suspect, from 
the cut of her jib. She’s right to keep to windward 
now, anyhow, and let them have a sleep ; she might 
rgo before morning if she were 
I’ve some doubts of her too, 


land more than her ea 
half a league closer in. 
even where she is 
I look again, she’s running a 
to the westward, to h any 
knows much about the chapel-head.” 

“ Well, our is with ourselves,” said 
Rooney; ‘aud here comes another of us smoking 
over the bar. It’s lone since I’ve seen a dirtier even- 
ing. I knew what it would come to after the lull to- 
day, to say nothing of the twinging of my shoulders) 
and elbows.’ 

In truth the signs of coming tempest were now too} 
apparent to be mistaken. The wind, which had been | 
blowing at first lightly from the westward, and then 
had lulled altogether, had within the last hour chop- 
ped about to the north-east, and continued every 
moment to gain in as was evidenced by the 
small, white foam with which every wave was tipped 

it rolled and the deeper swing and 
strain of th rin the little harbour. The 
day had been cloudless; but as the sun appro iched 
the west, the eastern quarter of the he avens had be- 
haze, which r like an 
and stretched itself gra- 


sea of a 


she’s deep in the water, and, now 


point or two too much 


ive one on board who 


business 


torce, 


shorew a. 


} 


as 


wats Tidi 


with 


come heavy 1 lurid se 
exhalation ‘ ut of the 
dually onward towards the land, 
dull brown, ving only one narrow rim of light 
running along the line in which, 
touched by a faint gleam of sunshine, were diseerni- 
ble the far-off of of the fishing-boats, 
whose return was so anxiously looked for by the three 


waters, 
tinging the 
and kk 
of its distance, 
sails some 
mariners on shore. 

Many sea-birds were sweeping inland, making the 
air resound with their doleful screams; and the roar 
from the Chapel-head, coming on the ear like distant 
salvos of artillery, announced the approach of the 
» Which as yet was but partially felt in the har-| 
bour. As the iw ilight became fainter, which it did 
with unusual! rapidity, owing to the huge masses of 


swell 


is if 


|peril, with the same relish for enjoyment. 
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said the third of the party, * and one| shot to the westward of all the other boats, under a 


small lug-sail, which was lowered in an instant, and 
was already aground on the foamy swell of the back- 
water at the bottem of the harbour. The next moment 
four persons—her whole crew—had jumped out of 
her into the water, and taking her under the thwarts, 
had run the frail bark high and dry upon the sand, A 
merry cheer announced the landing accomplished, and 
the figures began slowly to ascend the beach towards 
the satlors. It was not necessary to see their high 
cast of features, their graceful forms, or delicate limbs, 
to know them for gentlemen. The circumstances of 
|their having been out in so wafery a skiff, on such a 
night, having shot so boldly ashore, and handled their 
| Cré ift in so dashing a style, were enough. It is absurd 
ito talk of practised seamen, hardy tars, &c., and 
jlangh, as is the fashion, at gentlemen amateurs. 
They may be rash, and suffer for it; butit is the same 
rashness which spurs them at a six-foot wall, or a 
twenty-foot drain, and carrves them over it, while a 
‘practised’ plebeian will look at it, and ride to a 
gate. They cannot do every thing that a sailor will, 
but they will do many a thing that a sailor will not, 
land do it well, 

The youngest of the three fishermen descended to 
the beach at a signal from one of the party, and took 
charge of the boat. The amateurs were dressed in 
loose white shirts and trowsers, with a small black 
handkerchief hanging round their necks. Their whole 
air was that of joyous excitement, and as the gale 


swept the long hair from their brows, and heightened 


the colour on their sunburnt cheeks, it was hard to 
say whether the recollection or the expectation of 
pleasure was predominant in the expression of their 
countenances. They had invigorated their bodies 
with manly exercise—got through difficulty and dan- 
ger with success, and were now within reach of a 
hospitable house, where cheer and smiling 
faces awaited them, and where the exertions of the 
day would serve only to give a topic to conversation, 
and a zest to the banquet. Alas! how different the 
lot of many a hardy youth who surmounted the same 
Of those 
who arrived at the pier that evening, after a weary 
day, there were more than one whose wet garments 
were their only ones, who had litt'e more shelter in 
their wind-swept hovels than on the deck they had 
left, and whose hunger was to be but half appeased 


good 


cloud that began to push each other up the sky from| with the wet and unwholesome food to which pover- 


the eastward, one or two of the little vessels ap peared 
close at hand, sweeping forward with a. rapidity | 
searcely less than that of the wind, which rushed! 
direc tly after them, distending their coarse, red canvas 
to the utmost; while at the same time the sea hissed 
and boiled at their bows, and glanced off in thick 
spray, as they alternate ly entered and were left behind 
by the hast As each boat shot by the 
pie r-head, with her sails dark against the sky, there 
might be heard the wind the strong flap and 
flutter of her canvas, the shouted commands of her 
helmsman, and the seething of the smoother water, 
as her head was brought round, and she gradually 
took her station on the outer or western side of the 
wherries moored in the harbour. 

At last, something seemed to flit past so lightly 


ing billows. 


wove 


{to the exclusion of every thing else. 


ty in Ireland is generally restricted. There must be 
a spring at the heart of an Irishman, more elastic than 
lis to be found animating the bosoms of his fellow- 
mortals elsewhere through the world, or the old para- 
dox must be reconciled, and suffering become indif- 
ferent by habit. 

We will follow the party which had just landed, 
to the neighbouring hall, where they had been anx- 
iously looked for by sundry portiy-looking person- 
ages, with rubicund faces and snow-white waistcoats, 
spre: ad over the terrid zone of their stomaehs. Din- 
ner had been detained till the youths should arrive, 
and dinner was the object which always engrossed 
these worthy gentlemen’s thoughts about this hour, 
These indivi- 
duals had been two or three times out upon the hall- 


and rapidly, that it might have been taken for a sea-|door steps, silk stockinged, and brushed up to perfec- 
bird’s wing in the gathering gloom. In another in- | tion, their little puffy hands, glittering with rings, 
stant, a gig of the lightest and most fragile build, had |being thrust impatiently under the skirts of their 
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coats, as they threw their eyes up to the sky and/| strongly, and swelling out each note in the middle, like 
along the avenue, and then cast their thoughts for-|the down stroke of a capital letter, in the fashionable, 
ward longingly to the dinner table. It was a view, |“ now imperfect,” style of half a century batk :— 

that before them, as they stood at the hall-door of 
house, which might well have claimed a 
moment’s regard, as it lay expanded beneuth the last 
gleam of daylight. The island, the town, the tower, 
the grove,—but what was it all tothem! Set such 


« As Chloe fled, the other day, 
And hotly I pursued, 

The breeze it rent her veil away, 
And oh, what charms it showed ! 





acre‘ture amidst the most exquisite display of art, “So round her cheek, so full her lip, 
or in the grandest scenes of nature, and he preserves So snowy white her skin, ; 
the tenor of his soul with surprising equanimity. ‘The That, coming near a stream, I trip, 
senses, like the old Duke of Clarence’s person, are And tumble headlong in. 

drowned in the wine-cask ; the juices of his eyes are : 
turtle-soup ; and creation, to him, is one vast kitchen- “T shout and flounder—save, oh save! 


But, no—the cruel fair 
Runs laughing off, content to leave 
Her Damon drowning there. 


garden. How many have lived and died in this hap- 
py state of sensual insensibility! Now many are 
there, even now, “in like predicament y 

Having been driven in at Jast, however, by the in- 


* . “T rise, at length, walk calmly out 
creasing violence of the gale, which blew full in ; : 


Forswear the heartless lass, 
And now, to put it past a doubt, 


I’m wedded to my glass. 


front of the house, they ascended once more to the 
drawing-room, and éndeavoured to persuade the ladies 
of the pariy that they considered waiting, ia their so- 


ciety, preferable even to dinner without it; their “ We live from hand to mouth, "tis true ; 
fidgety twitches and half-swallcwed yawns, inter- And frail the jade may be, 

spersed with occastonal sighs, showing but too plainly But then she's kind, and comic, too, 
the struggle between their politeness and the truth. And that’s enough for me. 


At length, a rush of wind into the hall announced the 
doors opened, and the loud voices and ringing laugh 
of the expected party found their echo in the bright- 


“ Curst be the Chloe who could cast 


In puddle, him who sought her! 
If drowning be my fate at last, 


TTD . . . fe » ¥ ~rcle The murat > - 

ened countenances of the drawing-room circle. ‘I hee The liquor shan’t be water ! 

door was shut and barred in a moment again; tlre : 

youths’ toils tte was Soon made, and, in afew minutes, Here ceased the vocal effort of the pleth pric | on vivant. 


the whole company were seated at dinner in the’ Effort it might be called, for his red face grew redder as 

spacious parlour, a:nidst a blaze of lamps, partaking he proceeded; his full veins more swollen; his breath 

of the substantial cheer of —— house. shorter, and more thick; and had there been another 

It is not mv imtention to follow the courses in my | verse, it would most probably have proved the truth of 
rot ; } | } 


description, as if | were building a story instead of telling | the preceding stanza, by settling his fate in another way. 


one. I nrust leave the soup, fish, entremefs and pieces de I'he conclusion was drowned in a shout of applause, on 
resistance to be discussed as they may, washed down by | the part of the listeners, and, on his own, in a glass of 
the vintages of France and Spain, and seasoned with port of su h ample dimensions, that it might have been 
social converse «nd convivial glee. The party was littl mistaken for a timbler at any less hospitable board. 


it have stuck 


more than a family one, although it amvunted to twelve Upon it he floated all the melody that mig 
or fourteen in sumber—the exceptions being two of the |to his lips back to’ his heart, to be ready there for further 
nautical adventurers, one of the corpulent white-waist-| use. 
coated folk, and the village doctor, a pale young man, “ Well, Chioe’s right, after all,’ he exclaimed, after 
with a peculiarly death-bed address. All, however, were | having drawn a breath proportioned to the draught; “if 
inmatés, and it was in the country: there was no restraint|she wanted to @nnoy me, she could not do it more 
or reserve. Characters were pulled to pieces; sermons |cffectualty than by a watery application. The nymphs 
criticised ; friends sneered at; ladies rallied; the doctor} would die old maids, if it were not for their profligate 
quizzed to his face; and O'Connell abused, just as usual|adorer, Bacchus. A bad night, too,” he added, as an 
in every such assembly, and with perfect freedom, in the|awful gust rushed past the dining-room windows, mixed 
most goud-natured way in the world. | with the rattling of heavy rain; “there are some out in 
When the fair sex had withdrawn, (on which occasion | this ‘ tempest’ would give a thousand square ntiles of thi: 
the white waistcoats could not restrain @ sigh of relief )| same water for a few feet of this parlour floor.” 
the party closed up round their host, and their comfort “Another song! Come, eome!” vociferated all the 
seemed only increased by the occasional gusts which|party, particularly the young nauticals. “Something 
swept past the windows, and bellowed in the chimney.| about the sea—anything, in fact, except Old Neukomm’s 
They talked of politics, of literature (slightly,) of agricul- |‘ Sea,’ itself.” 
ture, of petty sessions, of nauticals, of proposed systems of At this moment, a servant, who had entered unper- 
poor laws (at large,) of wine, of lunatic asylums, of cerved, leaned over the pale-faced physician’s shoulder, 
women. At last, one of the younger of the party pro-| and said, “ You're wanted, sir.” 
posed a song, turning, at the same time, to the most He rose, as young physicians always do, with a mingled 
Corpulent of the white waistcoats. He expected the|air of importance, commiseration, and sorrow. I:mpor- 
challenge, and was evidently an old offender, for his|tance, for a call is calculated to produce an effect ; 
commiseration, for he would have it supposed that he 


excuses were only protracted till he had decided upon the 
key, and then, having touched his forehead with the hand |felt already for the suflering it was his province to 
which had most rings on it, by way of giving notice to|alleviate; regret, and that unfeigned, to exchange such 
his memory that it was about to be taxed, he sung the|cheer for a trudge through the storm, without much 
following stanzas to a fine eld Protestant tune, lisping | reasonable prospect of a compensating honorarium quid: 
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: at the end of the journey. 


The surface of the party, 


| for a moment, soon closed over the absence of the 


and the bottle and jest only went round more 
iavil 
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irfully tempestuous, and 


pitchy dark ; 
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ny thing but 
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his mufflings were 
near his hat 


zany of his face out, that 


ascertained that 
coat-« 


leavin 


he 
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we 
he 
it of asking the particulars relative to the nature of 
* Where is it?” of the firs 
h | 


ill upon him beyond the 


moment. ‘The 
some 
lone of them, the officer says, has a bit of 
A decent looking woman, too, and young 


h saving.” 


an 
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bodies cast 


wer to his query was gruff enoug 

“Only 
what ship, 
life in it vet 


eno igh to be 


ashore; we don't know from| 


wort 
lhe Doctor hurried on, stumbling and splashing at 


every step. Their way lay at first through the avenue of 
ha ' ’ } ‘ 
the demesne; but, on passing the gate, the guide, who 
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len and everwhelming 
force, that } a moment 
rinost vv i ralt cir breath, ere 


muster olution to proceed, wl 


muttered he guide testified how irks 
h 

hat, at this point, the bilious Doctor, 
inmost soul, confused, bufletted about 
to the 


may 


kin in of his mufflings 


spite 


weary have turned back, in thought, 
at 


song, and, for a moment, felt his love 


our —house, the good wine, 


with a sigh, t ve par! 
good fire, a lg worl 


of science and humanity yield before his present discom- 
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fort, and have even permitted an unconscious murmar to 
arise to his lips against the fate which had led him to 
adopt that sad profession in which man is a sought-for 
guest only where suffering and misery are the entertainers. 
And far be it from us to think harshly of him for so 
doing. There are few who can turn from the house of 
rejoicing to the house of mourning, from the smile of life 
and good-humour to the various appalling forms of 
disease and death, and not feel that whatever man’s lot 
may be on earth, the inclinations and desires within him 
are after happiness and joy, and the face of suffering 
distasteful and dreadful to his inmost soul. 
This was but for a moment, however, and the next 
saw him again on his way, struggling manfully against 
The ling side of the hill was soon 
gained, and the salt spray driven against their faces, inti- 
mated to both his conductor and himself that they were 
close to the cliff, from the breakers beneath which the 
deafening noise they heard proceeded, although they 
could not discern more with their eyes than that they 


were walking over short and slippery grass, and that the 


he storm desceit 


jsea was seething whitely somewhere at a great depth 


below them. An outline, as of some low building, it is 
true, appeared to the right, dark against the sky; but 
what it was, or its distance from them, was more than 
the physician could distinguish. All at once, a clash 
was heard close to them—a startling “ Who goes there ?” 
—they were challenged by a sentry. The sailor replied 
at once, stating who they were, and the coa-tguard vidette 
allowed them to pass on. A few yards more brought 
them into the midst of the party itself, who were collect- 
ed upon the edge of the clifl, and they were now near 
enough to see a small strip of sandy shore immediately 
beneath them, with four or five people gathered upon it, 
ipparently engaged in watching the rise and retreat of 
each wave, and snatching something from between them, 


seemed to direct their 


while proceedings, and take 


one 

of the “ treasure-trove” as it was brought to shore. 
they could discern through the darkness after a 
searching glance downwards. 

Up a steep zigzag pathway from below, the chief officer 
of the coast-guard was toiling, with one or two of his 
men, bearing some portion of the shipw recked goods (for 
sueh they seemed to be) with him, and arrived at the sum- 
mit a moment afterwards. 

“Ah, Doctor! a little too late, I fear. I knew those 
young fellows would have you up at —— house, so I got 
a hand to go fur you—with some difficulty, I assure you. 
My own men I could not send off duty, and the rest, you 
see, expect to come in for a share of what's going; and, 
I believe, they'd suffer their grandmother to drown by 
nehes, ere they'd allow a bale of goods thrown up by 
to be swallowed by the next, without a scram- 

They've landed their cargo from some vessel 


one wave 
ble for it, 
ner then they expected, poor devils; and here we are 
ted to take charge of it, without their leave. All 
ned, I fear, Doctor. A body or two already ashore. 
very like a co.t is up 
here at the lime-kiln, and you shall have a Jook at her, 
for I think there’s a spark left. 
So saving. he cave his load into the hands of his men, 
and strode on before him, towards the building which the 
laiter had seen, and which proved to be another of the 
d ime-kilns frequent in the neighbourhood, and 
than a score of yards off the spot 


woman aband article, too) 


eserte 
which was not more 
he had reached. 
The scene, as they caine up, was sufficiently pictur- 
esque. The kiln itself was built into the side of the clifl, 
the mouth being but slightly raised above the land level 


from which it was approached, while the fire-place was 
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situated at its side, about half way down to the beach, to 
which a rugged track was the only approach. From the 
hollow of this furnace, which neglect seemed to have ex- 
tended into something approaching the form of a chamber 
or cave, a strong light issued, and some figures, armed, 
were shown in their outline against it. As the physician 
made his way down the path, and approached the place, 
he saw that in the nook, which was on that side of the 
building screened from the storm, a fire of logs had been 
kindled, and five or six men were congregated, some tend- 


ing the flame, while one or two were stooping down at 


the other side. 


* Come, my lads,” exclaimed the officer, as he enter- 
ed among them; “make room for the Doctor. He’s in 
for the inquest at all events. Make way, and fetch over 
t light.” 

In an instant the physician was on his knees beside a 
sort of litter made of coats, while a man held over his 
head a brand taken up from the fire, and which, as it 
flickered and flashed, showed the apparently lifeless form 
of a woman. Sume of her dripping clothes had bee 
removed ; coats, &c., had been wrapped round her; she 
had been chafed. and a drop or two of spirits applied to 





her lips; but, hitherto, with no eflect. 

“She must be removed at once to a house,” said the 
physician, after examining her attentive ly for a few mo 
ments. “ Nothing can be done till that is accomplished,” 
and he rose from his knees 

“We cannot leave our duty, sir,” they re | lied, “and 
there is no one else here but this fisherman ‘The folks 
below have something else to think of, and the nearest 
bin is half a mile off, at the least.” 

“ Well, this man and I can take her there between us. 
t is the only chance for her life.” 

ile set at once about devising as convenient a way of 
removing her as possible. The promise of a reward out 
of his own pocket bought the services of the greedy pea 
sant, and they were, iv a short time, once again travelling 
in company, though with a cumbersome addition to their 
party. Hard they worked that night, the volunteer and 


ul bearing their senseless burden through the 


l¢@ mercenary, 
swampy fields, and over the slippery fences in the storm : 
aad late it was when their loud knocking at the door 


roused the peasant and his family from their labour-rock- 
ed slumbers 

It is needless to detail the alarm at first; the surprise, 
and then the ardent compassion of these poor cottagers. 
By those who know the supersitious timidity, and the 
boundless hospitality of the lower classes of the Irish, the 
succession of these feelings is understood at once; to 
those who do not, a description sufficiently concise for 
the present purpose would scarcely be satisfactory. 

The Jody, as it may be called, was deposited on th 
only bed, warm from the occupation of the family; the 
few turf ashes were blown up, and replenished with fres!: 
fuel, and all the additional bedding of the house (scanty 


enough to be sure) collected and heated to envelope the 


f, with 





limbs of the stranger. The poor woman, her 
that peculiar alertness and shrewdness of management 
commonly met with amongst the peasantry of that seclud- 
ed and primitive district, set herself to strip the clinging 
habiliments from the cold and senseless form on the bed 
and to chafe and dry it ere she reinvolved it in the 
coarse but well-aired garments she had collected for the 
purpose, 

Life not being extinct, these efforts, under the judici- 


-faced physician, produce 1, 


ous superintendence of the p 





at last, their effect, and it was with real pleasure he saw 


the lids unclose from the eyes of an interesting looking 
female, apparently under the middle age, and in appear- 
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ance somewhat above the common class. What were the 
discoveries he made that nigt t, relative to her liistory and 


fate, we have not now the means of as ertaining, as he 
never will answer questions put to bim with chat object. 
Suilice it to say that, whatever the disclosures may have 
been, they were of a nature to beget in him a lively inte- 
rest, and secure his good offices as long as they could be 
of any avail. 

Soon alter dawn the morning after, a violent knocking 
was heard at the door of the cabin in which the pale-faced 
al 


iysician was still watching his patient 


“ Who's there?” exclaimed the shivering peasant, from 
amongst some straw by the tire. 

‘Open the door, Lyneh ; We want you, man. Come, 
stir yourself,” 
The drowsy sans cullotle rose, and unbolted the door, 


giving admission to a terrific gust of wind, together with 


two of the sailors whom we have already introduced to 


our re re rs. 


‘Come down to the quay, Lynch, and be stirring, and 
take a beam oar with us. ‘There's a vessel gone down in 
the Chapel Bay, and there are her masts above water, 
with some poor devils of seamen holding on.” 

4 scream trom the bed interr pled the rest of the 
sentence, al 1, in a moment, the female had started up 
with clasped hands, exclaiming, “Uh, God! is fe upon 
it? 

mer tarted back in astonishment, so wild and 





was the voice, and 





so unexpected the question 
When thev recovered themselves, they professed their 


inability to answer it—there was not licht enough to 
distinguish any thing beyond the bare fact of there being 
persons thus perilously situated. There was nothing to 
e gained from them; but the whole character and 
lfemeanour of the woman was changed. She seemed to 


become a new creature—her debility and gentleness 


vanished together; she was endowed with supernatural 
life and energy, and the return of hope had brought with 
t a morbid strength, which raised her above all the 
natural eflects of her recent exhaustion. As the men 
vent out, she energetically, and almost imperiously 
requested of the physician to retire, and in spite of his 
expostulations and entreaties, she suffered not more than 
1 few minutes to elaps ere she was clothed in ber half- 


lried-garments, and pressing out at the door into th 


storm on her way to the shore, Ihe overpowered 
physician made what haste he could to follow her; but it 
was not so easy to overtake her. She seemed to fly 


rather than run; her hair and apparel streaming behind 


her, and shaping her course towards the sea, the road to 


which she seemed to discover by instinct. 


On the shore, meantime, a considerable assemblage 


{ persons had been collected, consisting (besides the 
coast-guard ) principally of the country peoy le, al- 
though two or three of the nearer gentry, to whose 
ears tidings of the wreck had already reached, wer 

fthe number. ‘The morning was clear and bright; 
the sun was fist ascending towards the horison; but 
the weight of the north-easter was still rushing In, 
might and main, marking the riace of the water 
with white foam, and throwing the breakers upon 

hes r With tremer iury. 
At this piace the surf was the more broken by the 


evenness of a rocky bottom, here and there rising 
vove the surface of the sea, and sinking abruptly 
vlow it. ‘lhe conformation of the rock seemed to 
idd to the trouble of the waters. It was placed in 
slightly undulating layers, assuming in general near- 
ly a horizontal position, so that the leaves or lamine 
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were here and there peeled off, as it were, and heaped 
over the other part in confusion. The limestone rock, 
dark itself. and roughened with adhesive shells and 
sea-weed, bristled up black amidst the seething mass, 
and at times, might be fancied to resemble the head 

emerging from the 
ylunging beneath them again. A little 

} 


had depth to curl, the 


of some mighty sea-monster, 
waves, and 
farther 


great green wall swept up towards the shore, carry- 


out, where the wave 
ing a little light spray toppling on its crest, and then, 
by degrees, turning majestically over, until the clear 
top plunged its head inte the thick of the foam with 
a stunning roar, and rolled in one boiling mas 
towards the land. Farther still, and just be- 
yond the curl of the shoaling water, it was evident 
a vessel had sunk in the night, for there were two 
masts by this time perfectly discernible, standing 


S on- 


ward 


up almost perpendicularly, immersed about as far 


as the tops, as they are technically termed; that is, 
the broad frame-work which affords footing at the 
junction of the mast and topmast. Of these, the 
foretops, being lower than the other, were rather be- 
low the level of the sea, but the maintops were 
above it, and on these the outlines of four heman 
figures could be seen with tolerable distinctness by a 
spectator on the beach, standing out against the 
moving stay, although so little raised above the water, 
as to be partly immersed by every wave as it swept 
past. 

As soon as ever this had been ascertained by those 
on land, there had been a ery for a boat. The three 
sailors already mentioned were the first to volunteer 
their services, and it was with a view to completing 
their crew that two of them had gone up to Lynch’s 
eabin, while a third went northward across a neck of 
land to the little pier of . close to which their 
yaw! lay high and dry. The greater part of the ga- 
zers from the top of the cliff had followed in the di- 
rection of the projected launch ; but the officer of the 
coast-guard, an experienced seaman, remained with 
his men at their original station, occasionally raising 
his glass to his eye, and taking a narrow survey of 
the mast and those clinging to it; but when spoken 
to about the boat, and the chance of getting them off, 
he only shook his head, and looked up sagaciously to 
windward, without saying a word. 

He had just shut up his glass, and slung it once 
more in his leathern case behind him, when the un- 
happy creature he had assisted to save the night 
before, came running wildly up, her hair floating be- 
hind her, her face ashy pale, and all the intenseness 
of fearful inquiry in its expression. Breathless and 
agitated, she could not at first say a word, but looked 
wildly back and forward along the horizon, the 
rapidity of her gaze preventing her trom catching the 
object she was in search of. At last she gained 
utterance, and cried. 

“Oh, sir; where are they? Where are they? 
Show me them, for God’s sake! Oh, show me 
them !’’ and she clasped her hands before him. 

* Look over that black rock there, about a quarter 
of a mile off shore, and you'll see the masts. I doubt 
whether you can make out what's on them, though. 
Very hard to see at all this hour of the morning, with 
the spray in one’s face.” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, and ran her 
glance more slowly in the direction pointed out, and 
at length screamed— 
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* Yes, yes, that’s our ship : there she is, and peo- 
ple on themast. Oh, who are they? For Heavens 
sake tell me, sir, is he there?” 

** Don’t know ma’am, indeed. Can't well see yet 
who’s there. Besides | don’t know the pefson you 
speak of, that I’m aware of. Not likely he and I 
should be acquainted.” 

** Oh! look, look, sir! take the glass, or give it me. 
He’s tall, sunburnt, with blue jacket. Oh, you can’t 
mistake him! 

“« Here, my lads, said the officer to his men, * un- 
strap this spy-glass and hand it to me.” 

They unbuckled it from the back of their superior, 
where it had been slung, and when he had received 
it at their hands, he commenced leisurely to place it 
at its focus, while the poor woman continued to 
watch him with agonized impatience. 

* Here, take it yourself, ma’am. You know him 
better than 1 do. No doubt you can find him if any 
one can.”” 

She took the instrument in her trembling hands, 
but her efforts to steady and direct it were vain. The 
inventions of science are of little use in the hands of 
passion or agony. 

* Ah,” said she, as she lowered it, her eyes filling 
with tears, “I see nothing but clouds and rolling 
waves! Take it yourself, sir, and tell me what you 
can discern. Surely he might be there as well as 
any one else—and yet did not | see himswept away! 
and she wrung her hands in the agony of the re- 
collection.” 

The gruff officer put the glass leisurely up to his 
eyes, and having covered the mast, gave the result 
of his survey slowly, pausing between each word. 

‘* Why, ma’am, as well as I can see there are 
four men holding on, and a boy, I think, besides, on 


‘the other mast, but of this I can’t be altogether cer- 


‘ 


tain, for the sea washes over him, and it’s only now 
and then I catch a glimpse of him. By George, 
there’s one of he men cff!” 

The sailors uttered an involuntary exclamation, the 
poor woman shrieked in agony, and fell on her knees; 
ind at fhe same time a distant cry from the specta- 
tors who had moved off towards the pier announced 
that they too had seen the occurrence. 

= Oh, look for the love of heaven sir, look, and tell 
me what you see!” 

“Ha!” he continued, still Jooking through his 
glass, ** I caught him that moment on the top of a 
wave. He is close to the other mast. No doubt he 
will make for it, ifhe has strength, now that he has 
been swept off the mainmast ;—but he will hardly 
have so good a berth of it there, ] expect, as the tups 
are below water. He's at ity by Jove—no, gone 
again: and the boy’s off too. My God, they'll not 
hold out much longer, any of them!” 

“Oh, dont say so!’ cried the woman. “ What 
are the nen on the mast like? Look, sir, look, and 
tell me, | beseech of you! What colour is their 
dress 1” ’ 

‘* They’re not down yet, though,” continued the 
officer, without heeding her and still looking. 
* There they were both together on a wave that 
time—a strong fellow that, to stand against such a 
sea—by Jove, he has hold of the boy ; and, as I’ma 
living man, it was to save him he quitted the main- 
mast; and there he is now swimming back to it! 
Well done, by heavens, well done!’ And a loud 
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shout burst from his own men and the distant multi-}the oarsmen found an uneasy seat, and the oars them- 
tude as the individual was seen once more standing| selves were rough, heavy, and unhewn. 
on the maintop With the hoy he had rescued, With such a construction and equipment did the 
« D—n that fellow, he deserves to be promoted,"’| bark make its first stroke from the sloping shingle of 
continued the officer, his glass still tight to his eye—/the harbour of ——, and high were the hearts of the 
“and | vow I think he is something like what you/| generous fellows who manned her. She rose lightly 
say, ma’am. Now that there’s more light 1 can see|overthe back swell, and plunged forward again, as 
that he’s a stout young fellow, and the biggest of|the steady stroke threw her along im her course, 
them all.” : jand she had just fetched the pier-head, and got the 
** That's he, that’s he, I knew it!” she exclaimed, | first burst of the weather upon her gunwale, and the 
bursting into tears— my generous, noble Henry,|sea upon her bows, as the anxious woman and her 
who is there to save him ? who will go out to him ?| pallid attendant drew near. 
Oh, sir, is there no boat here? I'll go out myself “There they go,” she exclaimed with wild de- 
with any one!" and the distracted woman ec aught the | light; “there they are, the deliverers of my brave 
arms of the officer. Henry! Surely we shall have lost nothing when 
** Why, ma’am, they’re gone off already to launch| we gain each other once more. What shall | ever 
one for trying the thing, but I’ve my doubts if) do to reward these generous people ?” 
they'll get through the surf—however, thev’ll try. | When they got to the head of the pier, the boat 
Just at this moment the pale faced physician came) was not more than fifty or sixty yards beyond it. 
up. He had missed his half-delirious patient, and|The small progress they had made, which was ac- 
having a less powerful instinct than she, it is to be| counted for by the tremendous force of the shoreward 
supposed had found himself at last on another part|sea, as well as by the violence of the storm, which 
of the shore, and separated from the lime-kiln by a| rendered it a matter of difficulty even for those inland 
deep ravine through which a stream issued, so that|to keep their feet where they stood, afforded matter 





he was obliged to retrace his steps a considerable 
distance in order to rejoin ker. 

“ My dear madam,” he exclaimed, “ it is madness 
of you thus to expose yourself, you——” 


** Speak not to me,” she cried, in a voice that ef-| 


fectually silenced him. ‘Only look there! He—he 
is there! ask this gentleman—he has showed him to 
me—he is alive, and no one will goto him. But 
they are taking out a boat. Lead me, sir, lead me 
to them!” she continued grasping his arm as the 
thought struck her, “that | may hurry them, and 
help them if I can. A moment, you know, is 
precious now. I'll ask to be allowed to go with them, 
ind offer them any sum, all J, all we possess, if they 
will only bring him back safe !” 

The young physician, much affected at her dis- 
tress, pleced a warm coat about her shoulders, and 
took her under his arm, leading her, or rather being 
led by her, such was her eagerness, in the direction 
of the little pier of ——. 

But the sagacious officer of the coast-guard had 
seen, perhaps, better than the fishermen themselves, 
the difficulty, amounting almost to impossibility, of 
doing anything effectual under the circumstances. 

The boat was launched and manned by the four) 
intrepid men. She was ef that substantial and} 
business-like build, best calculated to ride out} 
weather of this kind, being exceedingly thick in the 
timbers and blaff in the bows, and shaped alike at} 
both ends, asthese yawls are commonly constructed. 
They are used for putting down and taking up those 
osier baskets employed to take lobsters, and for 
carrying over the sea-rack, or weed, from the adja- 
cent islands to the mainland, where it is applied in 
quantities to the purpose of manuring the sandy soil 
of the vicinity. For such services of course, none 
but a stout boat would be snited, the weather being 
subject to sudden changes, the coast rugged and ex- 
posed, and the load of sea-rack at times sufficiently 
great. Helm she had none. The crew directed her 
course by their oars, and her similarity of build at 
both ends enabled them to back her into small creeks 
and manage her with comparative ease. Her/g 
thwarts were little more than square beams, on which | 


lof considerable anxiety to the physician, as he 
‘thought of the short distance already accomplished 
'at great labour, and calculated on the time it would 
jtake to make a mile of way to windward under the 
cirenmstances. But he was still more alarmed when, 
in consequence of an observation from one of the by- 
standers, he looked ahead of the boat, and observed 
the aspect of the bar, which extended all across the 
harbour ata little distance from shore. It was ter- 
rific. The sea seemed to rage in one white chain of 
foam, of an hundred yards in breadth, and to offer an 
insurmountable barrier to either entrance or exit, pre- 
senting as continuous and heavy a surf as that 
which rolled in under the lime-kiln. At this time 
of the tide there were but a few feet of water over it, 
and independent of the violence of the waves, it 
was to be feared that in the trough of the sea the 
boat would but too inevitably touch the sandy bot- 
tom. 

Aa old sailor edged up to the physician— 

** Doctor, these lobsterinen will have a wet jacket 
in the gut, if they don’t feel the ground on their 
keel. ‘lhree hours hence they would stand a better 
chance, but the tide’s ebbing yet, and by the 
time they get there, there’ll be little water enough 
for them, even if it were as smoothas yesterday.” 

It’s too true, | fear,”’ said the person addressed ; 
“ but in three hours hence ta 

* Oh, the men know what they are doing,” inter- 
rupted the woman, who had been anxiously listen- 
ing to these observations, and feared to encourage 
them; “ they look so determined they must succeed. 
There—yon see they’re close upon it now, and are 
getting on quite steadily. 1 now it’s easy,”’ as she 
saw a smile of incredulity on their faces. “I’ve 
often seen boats in a greater storm than this, I assure 
you; and the poor woman endeavoured to smile 
with an air of cheerfulness and hope, the hollowness 
of which was but too clearly shown by the agoniz- 
ed expression of anxiety into which her features 
relapsed the next moment. ‘There are few things 
more touching than the effort of the distressed to 
gain comfort from others by assuming confidence 
themselves, and to mask their feelings under a veil 
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faces from which they seek to read their fate. 
It was plain, indeed, that the main difficulty was yet 
to be encounters d. As the yawl forced its w iv over) 
the landward boundary of the bar, she wade two or 
three short pitches at first, and then fought manfully 
on for some yards; ull a mass of foam heavier than 
the rest rose above her like a cloud, and swept right 
over her, drenching every one through and through, 
besides lodging a considerable quantity of water in 
herbottom. A murmur was heard on the pier, and 
every eve was instantly fixed on the adventurers. 
The sua, which now showed its broad dise above 
the horison, played bright on the spray, and shone 
from the tarred sides of the boat; and some sea- 
birds glanced and skimmed close around it—their 
us in the ears of the 


wild screams sounding omin 
superstitious spectators, as they came fitfully to 
land. mixed with the roar of the winds and the 
waters. Gallantly did the boatmen strain, and skil- 
fully did they guide their bark through this la- 
byrinth of waters, which once passed, and there 
was little doubt they could be able to surmont the 
long swell of the deeper sea. The individual for 
whom the event was a matter of hope or despair, 
had just raised her clasped hands for the first time | 
towards heaven, when a sea more huge than the rest, | 
threw the bows of the boat so completely up out of 
the water, that, as she dropped again, both the lar- 
board oars were unshipped from the rullocks; in an 
instant she was Whipped round, and before they had 
time to briug her head to, another wave had broken 
over, and nearly water-logged her. The men mad 
every elfort to bring herup again, but in vain—she 
was rolled back upon the surf, and speedily filled ; 
and at last a dead blow on the sand burst her open, 
and shivered her to pieces, casting out the crew into 
A ery of horror was 
raised. ** Save them! save them!’ was shonted by! 
an hundred voices; a rush was made off the pier 
to the rocks at the harbour’s mouth: and in a few 
moments there was no one left on it but the physician, 
holding in his arms the senseless form of her whose 


the midst of the breakers. 


hopes now seemed to be extinguished for ever. 

The shape of the harbour, however, was such, 
that although the crew of the shattered boat were a 
considerable distance from the spectators on the pier 
when the accident happened, they were but a short 
way from the shelving rocks at either side, which 
ran out and narrowed the entrance considerably at 
low water; and as the wind and surf both bore them 
in from the bar ina few moents, they were enabled, | 
all of them being stout swimmers, to reach a nook 
on the southern shore without greater injury than a 
few trifling bruises. 

This event discouraging in itself, was fraught 
with fateful consequences to others. Five haman 
beings there were—alone in the midst of the winds 
and waves, and unconscious of what had been at- 
te inpted—whose only earthly chance for deliverance | 
seemed cut off for ever by that accident. 

» At the lime-kiln, the chief officer of the coast- 
guard, who had never quitted the spot, and still con-| 
tinued to keep a narrow Jook-out for any goods} 


which might be washed ashore from the sunken ves- | 
sel, with a view to salvage, if not to seizure, was| 
joined in the meantime by several individuals, whose| 


enriosity had got the better of their chilliness, ane 


IE MAST. 





of hope, lest they should see despair written in the| who came down to enjoy the interesting spectacle of 


the death-agonies of five fellow-creatures. In towns 
there are executions; in the country, people who 
love the terrible, have to depend on such accidents 
as this for their gratification. 

Amongst those who arrived on the shore about 
this time—nine o’clock—were the male inmates of 
——house, consisting of the worthy host himself, 
his white-waisteoated guests, and the juvenile crew 
already made known to my readers, ‘They were 
loud and animated of course, in their inquiries con- 
cerning the business, and were strenuous to see the 
woman of whom the officer had given a sufficiently 
flourishing account. ‘The carousals had been kept 
up so late the night before, that it needed al! their 
heroism and generosity to turn out at such an early 
hour in the morning; and, as it was, there were 
some of the party who were rather dragged down to 
the shore by their shame, than impelled by their be- 
nevolence. During their festivities of the preced- 
ing evening a gallant vessel had been foundering 
within a mile or two of thei, and the ery of more 
than one wretch who had found in the stormy seas 
his fate and his grave had been uttered almost close 
enough to mingle with the cadences of the convivial 
song. 

But such thoughts did not seem to weigh by any 
means heavily on the satisfied consciences of the wassail- 
ers—they had not exceeded that night—that is, they had 
not exceeded their allowance, for it was usually measured 
by the capacity of their girdle. Comfortless it was to see 
them then, standing on the yet oozy bank, looking out 
to seaward with their faces drawn up as if with a running 
string, their eyes watering and nearly closed, their well- 
brushed teeth grinning in the wind, and their hands 
buried in the profoundest depths of their great coats, in 
which, and in their own discomfort, they seemed far more 
wrapped up than in the distress of the unfortunate 
wretches they were looking at. 

One of the young men whispered another— 

“ Edward !” 

“ Well, George ?” 

“ Ask Mr.——whether he is reconciled to Chloe this 


morning. ‘The sight of the water will bring on the fit of 


hydrophobia again, I suspect.” 

“ But it was awful, George, now that I think of it, that 
rigmarole about drowning while the horrible reality was 
enacting so near us. Look at his face! I vow I think he 
has something of the kind in his mind this instant. See! 
his mouth is down at the corners, for the first time, I 
believe, in his life.” 

“You're right, Edward—one of these elderly jokers 
forced into seriousness is a miserable sight. All the 
muscles are screwed the wrongway. But,I say, Edward, 
that rogue the doctor has taken this-fair lady all to 
himself. I hear he never leaves her side, and has begun 
to console her already for her half-drowned lover—ay, and 
with some success, too. That’s the way of all these 
professional men. ‘The vacancy is scarcely in view before 
they are ready, papers in hand, to apply for it.” 

« Come, George, this is too bad. Look out there, and 
be serious for a moment. A word in your ear” and 
he drew his young friend aside as he spoke. 

The other coloured, clenched his hand, and said 
nothing, but gave a nod of assent, while his companion 
muttered, “ Well, when the time comes we'll try, at 
least.” 

As the tide rose, each hour saw the mast lightened of 
its human burthen. One soul more was swept into 
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eternity—body after body was washed ashore, and the|she had lost all that with which she could have made her 
wretched creature who had returned to the cliff, and now| promises good! The owner of ——house, being moved 
watched them drifted successively in, was still satisfied| with compassion, went so far as to offer a handsome 
that each, though well known, was not that of her beloved. | reward tu any boat’s crew which should save the surviving 
The day, as it advanced, enabled her to see him distinctly individual; but it was plain that the fishermen on the 
—to mark his effort to preserve himself and his compan-|coast were not only appalled by the fate of the first 
ions—his lashing the boy to the mast by a piece of loose | attempt, but, moreover, a little dubious about the relation 
rope, suspended to which, however, he expired early—his|of the parties; and it was considered too desperate an 
apparent suilerings from cold—his anxious and imploring | undertaking for the coast-guard to be justified in engaging 
looks towards the shore, and more than once the tokens of | in, particularly as the officer had siated it as his opinion 
his supplications in the lifting of his hands to heaven. | that the chances were against any but a life-boat getting 
Much of this she could see herself from the station she safe over the bar. ‘The tide having risen, moreover, would 
had resumed at the lime-kiln, and much of it she gained | render it less easy for the crew to reach the shore in case 
by report from the officer, whose glass seemed the/|of any disaster happening. 
interpreter of her destinies. She looked more dead than} The crowd stood around in moody consultation—the 
alive—her hair was wild and haggard—her face and_/| officer and the gentlemen in the midst—the more adven- 
figure had shrank supernaturally since the night—her|turous weighing chances and shaking their heads—the 
limbs were benumbed with cold, and shook as in palsy | timid talking a great deal of what they would do under 
beneath her ill-dried and showily-coloured garments—and | other circumstances; and the curious pushing up from 
yet her energy was unabated; she refused all offers of| behind to watch the progress of the deliberation, 
refreshment of any kind, nor would she stir from the} ‘The mournful conclave had just decided that the 
spot, but seated herself down beside the lime-kiln, with | subject of their debate must be left to his fate, all human 
her hands crossed over her knees, and said not a word, but | aid being out of the question, when one of the coast-guard 
looked steadfastly and tearlessly at the mast. boatmen, who had been looking out to the northward, 
She had not long been placed thus, when a dog, of the suddenly exclaimed— 
French poodle breed, was seen struggliug up the steep| “ Look there, sir!—as I’m a living man, a boat!” and 
cliff, occasionally stopping to shake the water from its|he pointed towards the Chapel Head, which lay about a 
long curly hair; and as soon as it had reached the top, it} mile and a quarter from thein in that direction. 
ran directly to where the woman was sitting, and began All eyes were turned to the point in question—and 
to jump upon her with the most extravagant marks of there, true enough, was to be seen a long, dark streak, 
delight. She sprung up, seized the little animal in her/| occasionally visible between the waves, and just clear of 
arms, and covered it with caresses, and at lemgth burst|the headland. 
into an agony of tears It had evidently %.. her “A boat! a boat! by heavens!” exclaimed the gentle- 
mistress, and had probably floated ashore on some piece | man, and a tremendous cheer broke from the multitude, 
of the wreck without having been vubserved by the|accompanied by a rush, which was evidently perceived by 
persons on si t dr ypping into the 
its safety. But the force of instinct told the animal that} water, now seized a rope convulsively, and seemed to look 
in its rejoic ing it had a duty to perform; and no sooner/|on shore and around for the cause of the movement. 
“Who are they * exclaimed an 


hore, and now rejoiced one of its owners with|the wretch on the mast, who, almos 


did its mistress put it down from her arms, than it began “What is it?” 
to jump round her, to pull at her dress, to run to the| hundred voices, and all eyes were directed to the coast- 
wink of the cliff and look out to sea, and then ran back | guard officer, who raised his glass with more expedition 
with a greater show of eagerness, and go through the|than usual, the poor woman watching his countenance 
g 5 t 
same energetic dumb-show again. | with clasped hands, and an expression of such agonized 
I I 

She had watched the struge¢les and agony of the sh p-| hope, as once more drew the sympathy of the bystanders 
wrecked man himself, and retained some possession of | towards her. 

herself in the midst of her despair; but this was too much “ Why—I can’t believe my eyes!” he exclaimed, after 
for her. She rushed frantically towards the precipitous|an attentive survey—* surely it is impossible! As I live, 
pathway which led to the beach, and would in all proba-| though,” after another look, “it 7s that cockle-shell, the 
bility have hurried down and plunged into the breakers | Kitty-wake, with tose hair-brained young——’s in het 


in her frenzy, had she not been laid hold of by the Another shout, lengthened and renewed, showed that 
bystanders and forced back to her old place, and the dog|the common people were ready to do justice to the gene- 
secured in the hands of one of the coast-guard jrous heroistin of their superiors. Who, indeed, could 
Before mid-day, but one human being remained on the} withhold at such a moment his tribute of heartfelt admire- 
tion at the conduct of those noble young spirits, who, 





mast; and that was he towhom herexistence clung. He 
appeared nearly worn out, the rising tide immersed him/ when the stoutest heart quailed, and the strongest boat was 
still more frequently and fearfully beneath the waves, and | deemed insufficient, had manned their slight and fragile 
it was plain to see that he could not hold out much/|craft, and braved in her the fate which the more experi- 


longer. About this time the officer began to look towards|enced fishermen had so nearly met in the morning! 
the point of the Chapel Head, and then at the country | They had succeeded, moreover, for the great danger was 
people around him, as if some thought was labouring in| passed, the dar having been surmounted betore they 





his mind; and when one of the young party from une into view, and they had now only the long swell of 
house questioned him, he replied that there might, the deep sea to encounter. There they were, the four 
perhaps, be a chance of a stout built boat living now over | slender forms straining steadily and gracefully over their 
the bar, since, althouch the wind had freshened, the wat ars, tl | shirts bright in the sun, while the 
had become so much d eper as to ren ler the rt that n three sailors of the prece ling evening, 
plac less dangerous than before. The poor w rh one f those who had so narrow] escaped in the 
became almost frantic when she heard these w i l I sat in her stern. ‘The had drawn off from the 


crowd gathered round, and she implored people by every |crowd, it was supposed, according to a preconcerted 
moving argument and entreaty to save the man on the! arrangement, as soon as ever the officer’s opinion had 
mast. She offered them any thing—they laughed—alas!! been pronounced, and had hastened unperceived away to 
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launch their boat out of reach of the officious interference | still—and_ Jet it not be supposed that passion can be 
of the multitude. |represented in the colours of the imagination. 

The only question now was, whether the solitary Meantime, the little skiff which had pushed boldly 
being on the mast had strength enough to hold ont till! out to seaward, had now stretched sufficiently far to 
they should arrive there; and it was a fearful inte-|effeet her object, and accordingly she began to let 
rest that was now experienced by the whole assem- herself drop down in the direction of the mast, and at 
bly of spectators, as they saw the straining of the|the same time the crew gave a hearty cheer, which 
crew in the distance, and observed at the same time had the intended effect, by making the sufferer aware 
that the poor man was growing weaker and weaker,|that help was at hand. He was distinctly seen to 
and besides did not see the succour that was so near) raise up his head, aud look round in the direction of 


him. ithe sound. He saw his preservers within a couple 
«* D—n those boys of mine!” said the master of! of hundred yards of him! 
—— house, seriously alarmed and angry, and yetex-| « Yes!” cried the agonized "woman—* he sees 


ulting with a tearful eve at their chivalrous humanity, | them ! Look ! there he attempts to wave his hand 
—** they have no richt to risk their lives in this fool-| over his head! God of mercy! will he hold out? 
ish way fora stranger. How are they to get him off| He has fallen away again, and—there—another wave 
the mast? The gig will be stove in against it, ten|has washed over him! Strain, strain for your lives, 
to one, and then my boy Frederick is a bad swim-| generous young men !—Ais life—our lives depend on 
mer, even if they were nearer in shore, and had not) you!” 
this cursed white fringe to pass through. It is fool- | The interest of the assemblage was at the highest 
hardy, by heavens !” he exclaimed, pacing hurriedly | pitch. Loud exclamations, oaths, cheers, were to be 
to and fro, stamping his feet, and then ever and anon|heard on all sides,—the excitement was intense. 
casting an anxious glance on the skiff. Even the chief officer was restless, and the good own- 

The woman drew up beside him, and looked in his | &? of ———— house paced up and down ina frenzy 
face. She had found a feeling she could sympathise | between nervousness for his son’s peril, and pride at 


: | . 
with, and for a moment forgot herself in compassion their heroism. 


and gratitude. They are within a few boat’s length. The crowd, 
On bounded the boat like a deer over the Jong and from the extreme of clamour and confusion, become 
swelling waves, many feet of her keel being lifted at| gradually stiller ad more still. As they come up 
times high out of the water, which as she fell, dashed |eVery breath is held, for a few seconds will decide his 
proudly from herbows. There is no motion so exult-| fate. The woman stands like astatue—not a word es- 
ing and so animated, if I may so express my-|C@pes her—she looks straight upon him, her eyes 
self, as that of a long boat riding over a long sea.| fixed, her hands clasped before her. They dropa 
She seems to spring and breathe, and the force which | little on one side of the sunken vessel, making mo- 
impels her, in skilful hands, seems her own sponta- | ions to the man to hold his place, and have just 
neous act, rather than the labour of her crew. | brought the boat up again so as to approach by her 
The distance of the Kittyewake from the epecta- | ee" ard side, for the purpose of grappling the mast, 
tors was at first too great to allow of much more be-| when a wave, more tremendoas than the rest, rolled 
ing distinguished than that it was she, and that she clean over the top of it, sweeping back the boat some 
was manned in the manner described. The steers- yards, and when it receded and allowed those = 
man showed his judgment by keeping well out to shore to see the mast once more, he was _* 
sea, and as close as possible to the wind, so as that} A cry of horror burst from the crowd. The wo- 
they might not only ride drier and easier, but be able | ™4n alone continued silent and immoveable. Another 
to drop down alongside of the mast, rather than have|™oment—and the ery was changed into a shout of 
to strain up toit. In this way they would find it}eXultation ! The bow oarsman had seized the perish- 
easier to render assistance to the man upon it, and be |ing wretch by the hair, as he was swept by, and drag- 
themselves less exhausted for any exertion they|ged him safely into the boat! 
would have to make in doing so. ‘The object of their| ‘** Hurrah! hurrah! shouted a thousand voices. 
endeavours was every moment in a more critical sit-}| Mr. —— of house, actually jumped into the air, 
uation. ‘lhe gradual rising of the tide, and—as was|@Md the officer waved his telescope over his head, 
supposed,— the settling down of the vessel, had| « Safe—safe!’? weakly sighed the poor woman, as 
brought the sea up so as to cover the secure footing| she sank down upon the bank, and closed her eyes. 
tar tag } ntirely, and he was now forced to depend| Jp a short time the thr ng was collected upon the 
“spent Se a es a ee ete ye | turers, at the same place they had landed the eve- 
happened to ris shove the rest, swept over his head. | ning before; and among them was the happy wo- 
ee “ore f vay nerd peng me a diy /man, now trembling with weakness and agitation. 
grasp that clung to it, and yet there still hung th [Ghe sobbed eed ones hpateteeny -y sage ty wer 
eau dena alas Eilenn. ond Git danielle to the soothing expostulations of the pale-faced 
v seativaly on cee, tobi ania oS ig 10) ohysician, who was not a little alarmed at the sud- 
os we ig ‘ _— den and violent reaction which had taken place. She 
lo paint the emotions of one being on shore would |screamed with impatience, and cried wildly to the 
be a weak and presumptuous attempt. ‘The powers|crew to hasten to shore with the hope of her heart. 
of language are far too limited to venture on a descrip-| They neared the land; and were hailed by shouts 
tion of feelings, the intensity of which can only be jand ‘cheers from all sides, to which, however, they 
measured by the depth of woman’s heart. No—the|made no reply. The rescued man was in the bow of 
one heart which could have told its own tale is now lithe boat, doubtless dreadfully exhausted—one of the 
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ears was shipped, and the oarsman stooped over him|two children, in Vandyke dresses, are walking in a 
as he lay. |minuet; the ch ipel is filled by the household, and 
A few strokes more, and her keel was on the! the chaplain is reading the service ; in the bay of one 
ground. The transported woman rushed into the\rcom a gallant is playing the lute to his lady love ; 
water, and bentover the gunwale. Her lover lay at,in another, an old armourer is mending a cross-bow, 
the bottom of the boat—dead. P | while the daughter, is reading to her old father at the 
fireside. In the court of Penshurst the retainers are 
|practising with the cross bow at a quintain: in the 
|hall at Hatfield the table is laid for dinner, and the 
er el guests are assembling ; on the lawn in front of Hol- 
NASH S OLD ENGLISH MANSIONS. jlaud House, a party of cavaliers and dames amine oa 
Tue baronial hall is one of the last few links re-|@/ fresco, with music and refreshments ; on the stately 
maining that connect the customs of feudal times|terrace of Bramshill, a princely mansion of James 
with the social habits of the present day. The ven- the First, a party in the costume of Charles the First 
erable Elizabethan mansion, keeping its state amid|@re playing at bowls. From the low porch of Ock- 
groves of *“‘old ancestral trees,’ that seem to have wells, (a curious gabled house of the date of Henry 
been marshalled en the velvet lawn to keep plebeian the Sixth, near Maidenhead,) a bridal procession is 
traffic at a reverential distance, and to hush the ver-|!8suing in the quaint pageantry of the time ; and in 
dant solitude with their whisperings, is the strong- the hall of the same place, the harper is entertaining 
hold of aristocratic associations: the long galleries|t*e company after dinner. Here may be seen a 
and spacious apartments, hung with banners and ar-|™other seated with her children playing on the floor 
mour, and lined with pictures of the successive gen- beside her ; there a white haired old man leading his 
erations whose achievements glow in the gules and|!"fant grandchild; in one place, a party is preceded 
azure of the storied windows, are the visible poetry | by the cook into the dining-hall ; in another, they are 
of primogeniture. The gray smoke curling upward | returning from hawking. One of the most effective 
from the green bosky clumps of foliage, is a pleasant plates is an interior of a dining-parleur of Southam. 
sight to the casual visiter, for it denotes that the rud- (Lord Ellenborough’s seat,) wnere a tired sports- 
dy, weather-stained building, though half mantled king a vigorous 
with ivy, is yet inhabited. 
A ruined or deserted house isa melancholy object; 
it has a lifeless look, as if the soul had fled, and the! 
only crumbling careass remained to moulder into dust: 
the damp and cheerful rooms chill the curious, whose |4!tertioon sun are reflected through the lattice of the 
footfall echoes in the vacant place ; a feeling of gloom b iy w indow: the effect is extreme ly rich and forei- 
and desolation deadens the sense of the picturesque, ble, and the execution bold and painter like. 
and robs even antiquity of her charm, for every indi- The spirit and freedom of the drawing throughout 
cation of the quaint magnificence or rude comfort of ‘this work, the perfect mastery shown in the details of 
bygone days by calling up associations of life, architecture and costame, the taste with which the 
heightens the contrast of its altered condition. Itis|pictures are designed, and the vaiety of the several 
very different in viewing the ruins of an abbey or a| Subjects, are 
castle; castles and abbeys have outlasted their uses,|horough knowledge, practised s sill, and congenial 
and weeds and decay become them; the light Go-|fancy. ‘The artist is imbued with the spirit of the 
thic arches poised in air, and the time-rent tower,|P25': not only are the dresses antique, but the faces 
look more attractive than if the grim warder were (até characteristic of the scene and the time. In this 
espied through the porticullis of the one, or the) respect the drawings Jay claim to higher merit than 
mitred abbot issued from the portal of the other. belongs to the picturesque draughtsman; they are not 
in making these pic tures of the Miunsions of Eng-| mer ly clever and striking sketches of actual place 3, 
land in the Olden Time, Joserpa Nasu seems to have! but the aid of invention ts brought in to give vitality 
been actuated by similar ‘considerations; for, while|@nd human joterest to the pictures of another age. 
he has preserved the characteristics of antiquity in These attractions, indeed, have diverted our attention 
those features of the ancient edifices that he prese nts| from their architectural features; which are not the 
to the view, he has given animativn to the scene, let-| less notice able therefore. Amongst the more curi- 
ting the sunlight stream through the lattices and|ous examples, are the waggon- roofed ceiling, with 
gild the mullions of the oriel windows, kindling the | Arabesque scrolls, of Boughton-Malherbe, which is 
log in the spacious fire-places, and peopling hall and | unique of its kind ; the sumptuously-carved staircases 
lobby, terrace and sitting-room, with guests and in-|at Hatfield and Crewe Hall; the superbly decorated 
mates of past days. Indeed, more vivid ideas, not | hall at Hatfield; the noble timber-roof of Bedding- 
only of the dwellings, but of the mode of life, cus-|ton Hall; the lesser halls of Franks and Wakehurst 
i |—two smal] manor-housesof the Elizabethan period, 


man is sleeping in his chair, after ma 
assault on apasty and tankard, and his dogs are 
stretched on the hearth at his feet : the room is r 
markable for its richly-carved chimney-piece and 
ornamental ceiling, on which the slant rays of au 


characteristics that attest the union of 


| 


toms, amusements, and dress of our ancest 
different periods, from the time of Henry the Sixth to|/not generally known; and the richiy-carved gables 
Charles the First, may be formed from turning over|of Ockwells, one of the earliest and most perfect 
the five-and twenty plates composing this beautiful |specimens extant of the old English country-house, 
volume, than by a course of reading: the artist has|and offering many points worthy of the study of the 
realized the descriptions of the antiquary to the eye.|architect. The hall of Franks 1s curious for the 
There are five views of Haddon: the hall swarms| gallery enclosed with lattices, from w hich the master 
with the motly route of morris-dancers celebrating | Or mistress could overlook the doings of the house- 
Christmas with boisterous merriment and good cheer; |hold ; that of Wakehurst 1s only distinguished from 
the long gallery is occupied by a family party, and an ordinary dining-room by its situation adjoining 
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228 COAST BLOCKADE SERVICE. 
the entrance, and its paved floor; for besides being|over precipices, or stumbling into ambuscades of 
more richly ornamented than usual, it is not higher|armed smugglers, soon made seamen tired of so/dier- 
than the other apartments, while the hall was usually | ing, as they called it, aud they longed once more for 
the height of two floors. The hall of Ockwells has | 
its timbered roof, bay window, and dais for the lord | 
of the mansion, which the smaller have not; and the} 
stained glass shields and motto of arms of the Nor-| Accordingly they deserted by hundreds, and at 
reys family still remain; indeed, the house is still|every extension of boundaries this system became 
inhabited, and the delicate lace-work of the gables | weake r, till at length it received a death-blow bv 
ders from the Admiralty to furnish three or four 
hundred prime seamen to serve asa nucleus for man- 





“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The wild, the blue, the fresh, the free !°’ 


is yet peitect. 

This volume is interesting not only to the antiqua-| 
rian student of architecture and the lovers of pictures,|ning the Gloucester, the Revenge, and two other 
but toall who desire to possess a graphic record of|ships of the line then su’ denly commissioned. The 
old English domestic life. Thedrawings are highly| Coast Blockade Service lingered on indeed for some 
wrought in tinted lithograph by the artist himself,|time after this, but it never recovered its original 
and are among the most powerful and successful ex-| efficiency ; and though various expedients were adopt- 
amples of this popular style. Occasionally the/ed to recruit its strength—such as admitting pen- 
tints are too opaque, and in some instances the exe-| sioners, and transplanting whole tribes of Irish fisher- 
cution is heavy and negligent; but these minor defects |men and peasants from Bantry Bay and Beerhaven 
do not materially interfere with the general efleets;|—yet the character of the service had now entirely 
and all who can appreciate the feeling of the painter |changed, it being no longer either a refuge for sea- 
will prefer his rapid and careless touches to the cold/ men or a reserve for manning vessels of war. This 


and laboured neatness of the mechanical copyist. |conviction, added to a consideration of its prodigions 
jexpense, induced the Board of Admiralty to abolish 

— |the system, and its place was supplied by Coast 

ean ue Catan tetas Senet, |Guard boatmen, aided by a kind of custom-house 

cavalry called the Mounted Guard, whose duty it is 


WORKING OF THE COAST BLOCKADE |to watch the roads running from the sea into the in- 
SERVICE, WITH ANECDOTES OF net 6 Se Seem. 
Many naval officers who formerly belonged to the 
SMUGGLING. Coast Blockade have since served for years-in the 
Desares have lately occurred in Parliament as to|Coast Guard; and the writer, who was himsef 
the relative merits of the Coast Blockade and Cvasi|seven years employed in the former, has reason to 
Guard systems of preventing smuggling; and per-| know that the general opinion is in favour of the pre- 
sons actuated solely by party spirit have attempted|sent system; and that, whatever their political 
to cast blame upon Sir James Graham for abolishing| sentiments may be, his brother-officers coincide with 
the plan established by the late Captain William | him in thinking, that the Blockade system was erro- 
M’Culloch, R. N., according to which seamen borne | neous in its principle—that, however effective at the 
upon the books of a ship-of-war stationed in the|outset, it had gradually become disorganized—and 
Downs were posted in watch-houses and martello-|that, instead of opprobrium, Sir James Graham 
towers along the coasts of Kent and Sussex, under| deserves to be eulogized for effecting its abolition. 
superintendence of naval officers, forming by day As a Government Commission is now inquiring 
and night a continuous chain of sentinels, exteuding |inio this subject, the following particulars will not 
from the Isle of Sheppey to Chichester. This nauti-|be destitute of utility or public interest. Moreover 
they may serve to open the eyes of officers employed 


eal cordon having been commenced soon afier the 
hereafter in the suppression of smuggling, whether 


termination of war, when thousands of officers and 
seamen had recently been thrown out of employment | afloat or on shore : since it is ouly by long experience 
by paying off the fleet, no difficulty was experienced |they can hope to unravel the “thousand and one” 
in obtaining men willing to enter the Coast Blockade |stratagems practised by the “fair traders,” as the 
Service, to avoid being wholly discharged: and this|smugglers are usually denominated. The general 
method of employing them prevented the country |reader, also, may not feel uninterested in those 
being inundated with distressed seamen, while it al-|** moving incidents by flood and field’? which charac- 
so afforded an opening for the disposal of numerous |terize illicit adventure ; and, above all, the fair sex, 
officers for whom the Admiralty could find no other| who never withhold their sympathies from deeds of 
occupation. It was likewise contemplated that such |daring and of danger, especially if unlewful, will 
a force would be always available to mana squadron uaturally entertain feelings conge nial with those of 
in cases of emergency ; but its projector could not|the poet, who so pathetically describes the death and 


have sufficiently considered the character of those | funeral of 

with whom he had to deal, and the imprecticability } “ Will Watch, the bold smuggler, that famed 
of reconciling seamen to a kind of life so at variance | leuiess frilen.” ad 

with their ordinary habits. The Briiish sailor is| , 
unquestionably an amphibious animal ; but, like an| who 
oyster kept in a tub, he soon sickens of smoky rooms, | ** Once fear’d, now forgot, sleeps in peace with 
scolding women, and squailing children. Moreover, the dead !” 


the fatigue and loneliness of trudging six or eoven : . : 
hours of a winter’s night along solitary cliffs, dreary| The coast of Sussex between Easthourne and Sea- 


sand-hills, and everlasting shingles, with the unin-| ford exhibits some of the most magnificent eliff scen- 


termitting watchfulness required to avoid falling 


\ery in Europe. The noble promontory of Beachy 
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Head, with its stupendous pinnacled out-work, called|through a hole at the end. In the centre of this 


«the Charleses,” 700 feet high—the long line of 
undulating downs, extending thence, to Cuckmere|} 
Haven, comprehending that extraordinary  suc-| 
cession of eminences known to seamen unde! 
the denomination of the Seven Sisters—termina- 
ted towards the west by Seaford Head—present- 
ing for miles a precipice of the purest white, 
s perfectly perpendicular, that a plummet dropped 
from its brink would descend ‘without interruption to 
its base—the whole, as seen from the sea, resembline 
1enormous curtain, gracefully festooned along its 
summit, and having its surface horizontally interlaced 
it intervals by double lines of flints, imbedded with 
such regularity, that they appear to resemble pencil- 
led lines drawn by a ruler. 
Throughout the extent of this interesting district 
from Cow Gap, at Holywell Quarries, east of Beachy 
lead, to Cuckmere Haven, near Seaford, a distance 
of at least five or six miles—the vast rampart of 
chalk is altogether inaccessible, except at three 
places: first, at the Gun Gardens, a frightful fox- 
track or squirrel-path, running along the face of the 
precipice ina diagonal direction, and opening upon 
the Downs above by a sort of spout or chimney, 
behind the sister pinnacles of the Charleses ; second-| 
ly, Birling Gap, a road cut through the cliff from the 
bottom of a valley near the village of Kast Dean, 
used for the purpose of dragging up wrecked goods, 
drift timber, or sea-weed for manure; and, thirdly, 
Crow Link Gap, a difficult path leading from the 
beach, by steps cut or worn into the chalk, towards a 
solitary farm-house near Friston Church, a spot so 
celebrated for landing contraband cargoes, that fi 
years the spirit-shops in London were accustomed to 
advertise their stock of Hollands as being cenuine 
Crow Link; nor did that title fall into disuse til] 
upon application made by Captain M’Culloch, found- 
er of the Blockade Service, a watch-house was erected 
ass, and a party of preventive officers and 


a 


in the p 
men were permanently statione d there. 

It may probably be imagined that upon part of the 
coast so guarded by nature, it would require litule 
precaution to prevent illicit importation, yet it soon 
became doubtful whether there were not greater 
facilities for snuggling in this precipitous region than 
even on the sandy shores of Bognor, or the shingly 
deserts of Dungeness. As the sea at high water 
reached the base of the clill, it was, of course, neces- 
sary to withdraw the sentinels from the beach at such 
periods, in order to station them along the summit; 
but the gap-ways being so far apart, this chang 
occupied a considerable time, particularly during 
winter, when the men became tired and drowsy from 
the fatigue of incessant walking, and the wearisome 
leneth of the night-watches. ‘The smugglers, aware 
of this circumstance, and being enabled by the with- 
drawal of the sentinels to land their goods without 
molestation in any of the little bays formed upon th 
beach by the projecting angles of the precipice— 
having previously, during daylight, fixed upon the 
exact spot for their enterprise, and notched or other-| 
wise marked its corresponding point upon the edge} 
of the cliff above, they seized the opportunity when 
the tide drove the watchmen away from the beach, 
and before they could reach the summit, rushed to the| 
appointed place, fixed a light wooden derrick into the 
grass, securing it firmly by an iron crow-bar thrust 


derrick was a hinge similar to that in the joint of a 
boot-jack, and at the outer extremity a running 
sheeve inserted in a notch, which projected over the 
cliff, plumbing the bay below. ‘Through the notch 
traversed a rope, by which a basket was rapidly 
lowered to the confederates on the beach; and at the 
bottom of the basket hung a small hand-bell, the 
ringing of which, though inaudible above, was suffi- 
cient to indicate the descent and positon of the 
basket to those beneath. T’en or twelve tubs of spirits 
were instantly crammed into it, the rope jerked as a 
signal to pull up, and the other end of it being fasten- 
ed to an active horse, the basket was drawn up at a 
gallop, and the hinge of the derrick allowing it to turn 
inward, threw the cargo out upon the grass without 
further difficulty, the whole process being accomplish- 
ed in Jess than ten minutes; which was repeated or 


not, according as the smugglers’ scouts, poste dto the 
right or left, gave notice of any one approaching—the 
height of the cliff making no other diflerence, than as 
it may require a few fathoms of rope more or less to 
effect the object. 

The incident by which this method of smuggling 
was detected may appear exaggerated, but there are 
many officers living wko can tesufy to its truth, One 
very dark night, when a cargo was to be derricked 
over the cliff near Birling Gap, by some mistake the 
stnugelers landed their goods betore the last sentinel 
had quitted the beach. ‘The scouts perceiving him 
strolling unconsciously toward the spot, gave silent 
and timely notice of his approach, and the whole 
party retreating hastily into their boat, pushed off un- 
seen. In the confusion, however, created by this 
interruption, they € ither forgot to give the usual sig- 
nal for pulling up the goods, or it was untelt by those 
on the top of the cliff; so that, in passing along, the 
sentinel actually ran against the basket, and not 
knowing how it was suspended, or what were its 
It 
iscend, and, endeavouring to 


contents, he began pulling at the rope, when he fe 


the basket beginning t 


keep it down by main force, was suddenly swayed 
off his legs, and carried up with such velocity, that, 
notknowing how far he might have to fall, he had not 
courage to release his hold. Although the cliff at 
that part was thre hundred feet high, in a few 
minutes he was hoisted to the summit, and bundled 
out headlong with the brandy kegs into the midst of 
smugglers. Not even the suddenness of his aerial 
flight, nor the number of his opponet ts, could de prive 
this gallant fellow of his presence of mind, but be- 
fore the mistake was discovered he sneceeded in firing 
his pistol as an alarm, whereupon the smugglers 
vanished like the witches in Macbeth, leaving ten 
ankers of Cogniac, and the whole derricki1 g apparatus 
behind them. Soon after, when the writer had 
he accuracy of 


irrived at the Sp t, and scerlained f 
the captor as to 


t 
this extraordinary st ry, he juestlone j 
his feelings duri g the ascent. 


“ Why, Sir,” said Jack, “I held on lhe grim death, 


and we wasn’t long a travelling to the top.” 
. . * . > 

Soon after another ingenious scheme was hit upon by 
the “ fair traders” of Eastbourne. Disguising themselves 
like shepherds, who are accustomed to employ the time 
during which their flocks are grazing upon the Downs, by 
descending the precipices—not, as Shakspeare says, “ to 
gather samphire,” but to obtain the eggs of sea-birds, or to 
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rob the falcon of its young—the smugglers, unobserved, 
dug a platform in the face of the cliff immediately under 
Beachy Head. 
sive days in excavating and levelling this spot, at a height 
of three hundred feet above the sea; 
was carried on by day, without any attempt at conceal- 
ment, and there was no means of approaching, or even of 


being lowered two 


7m : 
T'wo of them laboured for seven succes- 


and as this operation 


getting a view of the place, except by 
or three hundred feet over the precipice, it was supposed 
that they were engaged in collecting eggs, and no further 
notice taken of the matter. Having therefore completed 
the work, three or four of the gang descended unobserved 
to the platform, where they remained perched till dark ; 
and at high-water, when the blockade sentinels left the 
beach, a boat rowed to the foot of the precipice imme- 
diately under the platform, to which her cargo was 
Teisurely transferred by the 
lowering each other by the same means into the boat, 
went off to Eastbourne with their comrades, leaving their 
contraband goods securely stowed upon the platform. 
During the whole of this proceeding the Preventive- 
men were unconsciously pacing the edge of the cliff 


pulleys; and sinugglers, 


above, at too great a height to hear what was doing, even 
if they had entertained suspicion of the stratagem; and 
when the tide receded sufficient to admit of their descend- 
ing to the beach, the boat, with every other trace of the 
transaction, had disappeared. ‘The platform, being com- 
posed of chalk like the cliff itself, was altogether invisibl 
either from the summit or the base of the promontory, and 
the smugglers having also taken the precaution to paint 
their packages white, they could not be distinguished 
from the chalk at any considerable distance. The risk of 
discovery, therefore, was trifling; and on the following 
night the smugglers could, without interruption, hoist | 
their goods from the platform to the summit of the cliff. | 
merely taking care to accomplish this at low water, when | 
the preventive sentinels were stationed along the beach | 
below. 

In this manner several valuable cargoes were imported ; | 
nor would the plan, perhaps, have ever been detected, but! 
by a direct information which the writer derived from one| 





of the smuguylers, who had quarrelled with his companions. | 
Fifty-six tubs of brandy were found upon the platform] 
when it was thus detected and demolished 


. . : * * 





Many of the Coast Blockade seamen lost their lives by 
walking over the cliffs during dark or foggy nights; and 
upon one occasion two of their bodies were discovered 
dreadfully mangled within a few yards of each other, 
having been precipitated from a height of at least three 
hundred feet. The circumstance of their being killed | 
nearly at the same spot, and at about the same moment, | 
gave rise to an opinion that they had been thrown over 
by the smugglers. Be this as it might, some time after, 
an officer, much disliked for his activity, having fallen into 
an ambuscade of smugglers, they seized, blindfolded him, 
and tied his feet together, crying out, “ Throw him over 
the cliff !—throw him over the cliff!” Disregarding his 


entreaties for mercy, they bore him to the edge, and 
pushed him gradually over, feet foremost, till his arms and 


chin only remained above the brink, to which he clung by 
digging his finger-nails into the grass, and in this cruel 
position they lefthim. He remained thus for above an 
hour, in agonies of terror, screaming for help, and straining 
every sinew to maintain his hold, till at length the blood 
seemed to stagnate in his arms; his strength failed—his 
brain reeled at thought of the depth beneath, and he was 
upon the point of letting go in despair, when, as a last 
effort, he released one hand, tore the ‘bandage from his} 
eyes, turned his head with horror, and beheld the bottom 


'enabled the smugglers to effect their 






ADE SERVICE. 





|within a yard of his feet /—the smugglers having 
selected a shallow chalk-pit for their purpose, upon the 
brink of which Ke had been so tormentingly suspended. 

This officer now commands a ship of his own, trading 
the West Indies. Should he happen to see this 
account of his nocturnal adventure, he will have no 
difficulty in recognizing a narration borrowed from his 
own lips; and he will unquestionably bear testimony that, 
however laughable it may appear in recital, the incident 
presents to him even now a reminiscence of unextinguish- 


to 


able horror. 


. . * * * 


One fine summer evening, previous to the men of the 
night-watch being posted on their stations at Eastbourne, 
the smugglers conveyed fourteen tubs of spirits ashore in 
a small punt, and landed them at some steps near 
Heatherley’s Library. According to custom, two scouts 
were placed midway between this spot and the blockade 
watch-house, that they might give timely warning to 
their confederates in interruption. Perceiving 
that the sentinels were proceeding to their respective 
posts earlier than had been expected, and that they would 
probably reach the steps in time to effect a seizure, in 
order to gain attention and to detain their adversaries, the 
scouts pretended to quarrel with each other, and pulling 
off their pea-jackets, commenced a sham fight. The 
blockade party, deceived by this stratagem, lingered a few 
minutes to witness the battle, which, to their surprise 
ended by the combatants uniting in a horse-laugh. It 
was not till next morning that the dupes discovered how 
adroitly they had been cheated, and learnt that the trifling 
delay occasioned by this circumstance could alone have 
‘ purpose. 
. 


case of 


. = 

There are places upon the coast of Kent, where 
the sea has encroached upon the.Jand to such an ex- 
tent, that the whole fields, gardens, and even church- 
yards, have been precipitated into the ocean, by the 
continual crumbling away of the chalk. A gentle- 
man residing in the Isle of Thanet, who had some 
ornamental grounds extending nearly to the edge of 
the cliff, experienced a serious inroad such as we 
have described, which not only swept away all the 
public path outside his premises, but also the sea 
wall, and part of a fine plantation. The two side 
walls remained with their broken ends hanging fear- 
fully over the precipice, so that al] passage along the 
clit! was obstructed ; and the blockade sentinels 
could only communieate with each other by making 
an extensive circuit round the whole property. 

An application was made to the proprietor, by Capt. 
M’Culloch, craving eecess to the grounds at night; 
but this was denied, least it should strengthen a 
claim set up by the parish to a right of way along 
he clilf, which, if established, must still further cur- 
tail the limits of the domain ; a state of things, there- 
fore, so favourable to illicit operations was not likely 
to be long neglected. By sealing the walls at night, 
or by gaining admittance through favour of confeder- 
ates among servants, the * fair traders” carried on 
their labours fora Jength of time without interruption; 
but, as usual, the notoriety of their suecess occasion- 
ed detection. It having been rumoured that large 
quantities of contraband goods had been seen coming 
out of a particular shrubbery, a writ of assistance was 
obtained authorising a search ; but at first nothing 
appeared which could justify the intrusion. As 
the officers however, were on the point of relinquish- 
ing their examination, a trap door was discovered 
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concealed under a heap of brambles. On lifting this 
they descended a sloping tunnel cut through the 
chalk, leading to a small aperture in the cliff about 
fifty feet above the beach, to which access was afford- 
ed by a long ladder kept within the passage, where 
also they found above a hundred half ankers of for- 
eign brandy, lying piled up with the slings on, ready 
for immediate removal. 
. * . ? > 

The Point of Dungeness, as will be know to naval 
readers, is a singular spit of shingle or beach, project- 
ing from the coast of Kent into the British Channel. 
It is in the form of a triangle, with a light house at 
the apex, or outer extremity, and having the towns 
of Romey, Lydd, and Rye, comprehended within its 
base. Proceeding from the central position at Lydd, 
towards the light-house point, vegetation gradually 
decreases, till at length it wholly disappears, and the 
heaps of shingle become diversified only by reedy 
hollows, or small pools of brackish water. Martello 
towers and square brick forts, chiefly in a dilapida- 
ted condition, interspersed with an occasional fis*er- 


man’s hut, are scattered along the shore of this bar-| 


ren region: which, in certain winds, present on its 
eastern or western sides a tolerably sheltered an- 
chorage for vessels of smal] burthen. 

In®an early period of the blockade system, it was 
not deemed necessary to carry the cordon of sentinels 
entirely round this dreary peninsula, it being thought 
sufficient security against illicit importation, if the 
base of the triangles was adequately guarded, since 
goods landed at the extremity would have to cross 
this barrier before they could reach the interior of the 
country. Availing themselves of the opening thus 
presented, the smugglers landed some cargoes near 
the light house, and buried them without interrup- 
tion by scraping holes in the shingle; so that under 
pretence of shooting wild fowl or otherwise, they 
could stroll day by day to the hoard, draw off the 
liquor in small quantities by means of bladders con- 
cealed about their persons, and thus convey it un- 
observed into the towns, or some other place of se- 
curity. One of the Blockade officers, suspecting 
this scheme, devised an ingenious method of discov- 
ering such burying places, by which he effected some 
valuable seizures. Having a powerful Newfound- 
land dog, he accustomed the animal to eat its meals 
flavoured with brandy, or hollands; so that in walk- 
ing about the beach, whenever it snifled a buried 
cargo, the familiar scent of spirits naturally attracted 
its notice, and it began eagerly scratching away the 
stones in seach of food, thus indicating the precise 
position of the illicit deposit. ‘This manewyvre suc- 
ceeded admirably, till at length the smugglers, dis- 
covering the animal’s discriminatory faculty contrived 
to throw a baitin its way, which terminated poor 
Ponto’s existence, and put an end to the triumphs of 
his master. 

* * * * * 

Rye harbour has always been a favourite haunt of 
smugglers. Its numerous branches and windings 
would require an army to guard it thoroughly ; there- 
fore, during the days of the Coast Blockade system, 
a schooner called the Enchantress, was commission- 
ed to watch the entrance of the port, being stationed 
for that purpose in a mud dock, about two miles below 
the town. So many vessels, however, arrived togeth- 
er upon every flood tide, and the current ran with 


|such velocity, that it was impossible for two or three 
boats to board and effectually examine them all. Ac- 
cordingly instances not unfrequently occurred, par- 
ticlarly at night, where smuggling vessels succeeded 
in passing the Enchantress undetected, having on 
board contraband articles stowed in false bottoms, 
and other contrivances for concealment. By some 
means, however, Lieutenant Dicken, R.N.,* who 
then commanded the Enchantress, was singularly for- 
tunate in discovering and capturing several craft of 
this description, after they had evaded the guard- 
boats; and as such vigilance naturally excited the 
animosity of the * fair traders,” they determined to be 
revenged upon him. 

One evening, after he had dined at Rye with the 
Collector of the Customs, Lieutenant Dicken pro- 
ceeded as usual to the George Iun, put on his pistols 
and cloak, ordered his Portuguese servant, Poncho, 
to accompany him; and, disregarding the warning of 
a chamber-maid who entreated hit not to quit the 
inn, he set off to return to his quarters on board the 
Enchantress. Walking through a bye street, he 
suddenly heard foot-steps following, and turning 
jround, saw a tall man in the act of striking at his 
head with a pole. ‘The Lieutenant instinctively 
|threw up his arm, and the blow fell upon it, fractur- 
ing the bone in two places. With the other hand, 
|however, he seized the ruffian, and recognizing his 
features, exclaimed, * Collins, you have broken my 
arm!’ Well,” replied the assailant, * you have 
ruined me and my family twice over, and now I 
mean to be revenged upon you.” Casting a glance 
round for assistance, the Lieutenant saw his coward- 
ly servant, though well armed and unhurt, crowsh- 
ing under the raised bludgeon of another smuggler 
called Sowden; but just as Collins was preparing 
jto repeat his blow, persons were heard advancing, 
and the two smugglers hastily decamped. 

Proceeding immediately before a magistrate, Lieu- 
tenant Dicken obtained a warrant, and succeeded in 
arresting Collins and Sowden, who were subse- 
quently tried at the Sussex Assizes for an assault 
with intent to murder, it being judged unadvisable to 
indict them capitally, under Lord Ellenborough’s 
Act against cul/ing and maiming, the conjunctive 
| being interpreted to imply maiming by cutting only, 
therefore not applicable to a case «f maiming by any 
blunt instrument. ‘This legal quibble saved the 
lives of these assasins ; for, being pronounced guilty, 
the judge expressed his regret that the law did not give 
him authority to punish their crime with adequate 
severity. He therefore sentenced them to two years’ 
imprisonment and hard labour in the Lewes house 
of correction, which was the heaviest penalty the law 
permitted him to inflict. Being imprisoned at Lewes 
accordingly, in less than a month Collins effected his 
escape, and returning immediately to his former pur- 
|suits, was soon afer captured in a smuggling lugger 
joff the Owers, by a cruiser under command of Lieu- 
tenant, now Captain Appleby, R. N., who conveyed 
|his prize into Portsmouth, and sent the whole of her 
crew as prisoners on board the flag-ship. ‘The writer 
having been despatched thither for the purpose, by 
lorder of the Lord’s Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
succeeded in recognizing Collins, though disguised 





* This active officer is now employed in‘command 
of a packet at Falmouth. 
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in dress, and passing under a fictitious name ; where-| enough to keep the tubs suspended a few feet be- 


‘ 


or r 1 earried back in irons to the house of co 


. OTs 


tins has often appeare 


simee,. connected with illicit transactions ; while his 


T 


( 


comrade, Sow 1 obtaining r ise, 1s Sald 
have ult | itt e into the ( St us service 
it Newhave \W er these wor les are mor 
successful in r resent sp t s than they 
were torme y. we have no mea t termine; but 
as relates to Sow = Com er-le | of the 
( ast G ! xi t rt y to decide 
the | 3 s m 4 r an smug ¢ 
mak e best custom St of 
> > > : > 


smugelers were driven to al 


party had at! ings, Dover, & 


er | so con eltely guarded the entrance to speculati ns, persuading them to * try 


I 


served. The time chosen tor these experiments was 
usually that which intervened between daybreak and 
breakfast, after the night watch had retired to rest, 
and while none remained u 1 the | 
or two solitary sentinels. Seizing such an oppor- 
tunity, when a strong fl i-tide was running, 
larcve calley p white, like t eot the revenue 
cruisers, rowe vy int tive port, s ? 

? / rut rf, 

n Se are V “ vi s is 
the go y irted : the s é 1 out, 
“* Wh *s t is that ——** , rev cute 
ter,”’ was | t y; so takingitf ted she was 
‘ veying s ‘ er upon D ess to the ¢ tom- 
house at Rye, s was p itted to p without 
further rr f Being swept along by the tide 
W yreat ve the boat § 1 re 1a retired 
I tint river, haif way Detw ~) trance n 
the town, wi a y of sm 8, provided 
with t Ss, awa 1 her val In less than 
ten m tes eg ey wa 1, empt , turne 
b I i i s}? n I ‘ n ‘ ‘ y ne, ind t 
cargo proce gy ra y n its rney into the 
weald of Kent nor was it till some day’s after that 
t ers became aware of the deception which had 
{ yactised up the sentine 

An attempt was soon after made to tow smuggled 
g s into Rye harbour, confined under a vess« 
bottom, by means of a hawser passing through 
hollow tube amidships, so that there was no externa! 


appeara ce of atow-rope: and the tude, being fitted 


on deck to resemble 1 pump; with a seaman’s 
jacket, or wet swab, thrown carelessly over the top 
the scheme might have w iy ¢ i i etection, 
had not one f the sinkers, or weights, by accident 


broken adrift from t raft, whi ecasioned the 
tubs to keep popping their heads above water like 
porporses | ‘ to p vent s h a project suc- 
’ ' 
‘ ing in future, it became the wctlice to sweep 
the ke s of suspected vessels, Dy passing the bigh 
t arope along! n stem to stern 
Being thus frus 1, the smugglers next en- 
d ired to float ear s up Rye harbour without 
t! istance of boats or ve $ Some dozens 
of tubs were strung together like a lady’s necklace, 
to which weights were fastened suificient to sink 


the whole under water, but with a buoy-rope at each 


€ ad yf the 


raft, having pieces of cork affixed large 








upon he was re-delivered into custody of his former) neath the surface of the sea. 


That the corks might 


not excite suspicion, they were entire ly concealed by 


ind ¢ 
. Here he probably completed the term of his|a covering of sea-weed; and thus prepared, the 


whole paraphernalia was towed towards the entrance 


f the harbour, a 


to carried in by the 


meanwhiie aadrolt 

tention of the gu 

within the port 

vig nee { the ¢ 
, ted 

ily restric i.as 


fashi nadie sea-bD 


by Venturing a 
ther game 
raised capital su 
cargo, the 


smug 


ss the Channe 


Kent or Sussex ; 
som oss y sel 


payment ot the m 


dupes, who piung 
1c 3, discover! 
ticipators in an |! 


ist urne district 
teal 


came acquainted 


entieman of tortur 


mths at that place. Fre 


Mr. Longshaw’s vali 


so lean and sit 


whip, there was— 


' 
ways picking up 


and they wore out tl 


natters worse, since 


isease where there 





*., to entice 


of chance. 





on up @ hill, 


} . 
ed, Mashes admiunistere 


ry practitioners were consulted, 


nd cast adrift in mid-channel, to be 


flood tide; the smugzvier’s vessel 


tly maneuvrieg to draw the at- 
i- it in another direction. Once 
d inger otf detection ce ased, the 
ast Blockade party being necessa- 
before mentioned, almost exclusive- 
. * > 7 


practice for smugglers, residing in 
ithing places like Brighton, Hast- 
ivery servants into illicit 
their luck,”’ 
plausible 


lew p 


uunds in some 


eir tubs into it unob-) project, having similar attraction to a lottery, or any 


Having by such means 


purchase a contraband 


ficient t 


rier proces as over to Be ul ne or 


<-out, but one Dieppe, fills his lugger or galley with goods, sails 


|, and lands them at al! hazards in 
ding to have sustained 


bul, pre lel 


zure, evades Wholly or in part re- 
ney so ywed; the unfortunate 
e thelr lillie savings in such trans- 
g, when too late, that, being par- 
eval traflic, the law aflords them 


ist the treachery of their confede- 


When the writer was Lieutenant, superintending the 


of the Coast Blockade Service, he 
with the family of Mr. Longshaw, a 
ie, who had hired a house for some 
1 some unaccountable cause 
iable carriage horses became gradually 
unable at times 
and upon one occasion 
to church, which was only 
The oats were changed, hay chopped, 
|, bandages applied, feet 


tised, without producing the 





To use the expression ol a cel 
No go in the brutes; they were 
seven-shilling pieces along the road ; 
! V eteri- 


iree bDreechings to a trace ag 
which of course made 


} 


tl 


was none betore. 


1ev nearly succeeded in producing a 


The poor animals 


were bled, blistered, and physicked, secundem artem, 
without ¢ r me or amendment Mr. Longshaw was 
it his wits’ end—his bavs were not worth a button—he 
wou sold them for a song—or “spared them to a 
nd” withou ich solicitation. ‘he writer, however, 
: ent to serve ¢ ysiderable intimacy between the 
K ian and some of the “ fair traders,” an investigation 
vas institute | wi ch el ke | in the com hr 1 in’s ontes ing 
it he had been te , 


ler, who came 


rest, worked therm ha 


wxds, and brought 
lay break, to be groo 


a system, as the re 


npted to hire out the “ osses’ at 20s. 


Geor Hatherington, a notorious 


for them after the family retired to 


rd all night in conveying contraband 

m back to their stable, soon after 
ned read ea " lal . 
red ready for their ordinary labour; 


uler will admit, not particularly well 


calculated to improve either their speed or their condition. 
Mr. Longshaw’s astonishment and indignation may be 
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imegined, when he ascertained that only twenty-four hours 
previous to his making this discovery, his favourite bays 
had been employed in working a cargo of foreign spirits at 
Seaford, ten miles from home, and that they escaped 
by a desperate 


feat of Hatherington, who swam them, heavily laden, 


being seized, condemned, and sold, only 


across Cuchmere river at midnight! 
( Tb be con luded im our ne rl.) 


ST. HELENA IN 1888. 
By Lieut. Robert Stuart, Royal Fusiliers. 


Ar daybreak of the 23d October, 1838, we descried 
the loom of St. Helena bearing N. W., distant about ten 
leagues. As we approached it, at the rate of between 
four and five knots an hour, the irregularity of its outline 
became rapidly more distinct: the azure hue it borrowed 
from distance gradually changed to a brownish colour, 
that indicated but little fertility in the soil; and what at 
first appeared its various shadowings, on a nearer view 
proved to be the projections, inlets, and diflerent shapes of 
the rude cliffs composing its coast. Nowhere could the 
eye discover a patch of green vegetation, or any of the 
milder features of the landscape; but the whole island 
appeated to be one rugged mass of rock, heaved above the 
surface of the water by some convulsion of nature. At 
ll a. M., we rounded Sugar-loaf Hill (so called from its 
conical shape,) the most northern point, keeping within 
about a mile of the coast, which is everywhere bold and 
menacing, presenting a continued face of searped rocks, 
that vary in height from 100 to, 1 should think, 1500 
feet. They are composed of strata, that lie at various 
degrees of inclination, being in some places nearly 
perpendicular, in others horizontal, and displaying every 
variety between the two; generally retaining a degree ot 
regularity im their disposition, but occasionally thrown 
together with promiscuous confusion, which, together 
with the general appearance and geological peculiarities of 
its volcanic origin. 


the island, strengthen the notion o 
The next place that attracts attention, after rounding 
Sugar-loaf Hill, is Barnes’ Fort, displaying a small battery 
cut out in the rock, about 150 feet above the level of the 


sea, which Is probably) in communication with another, 


directly underneath, on a ledge of rock close to the water's 
edge While the island was under the jurisdiction of the 


East India Company all ships on arriving were obliged to 
come to in front of this place, from whence they were 
boarded by a physician, who ascertained the health of the 
crew before they were permitted to cast anchor. At 
present this examinati mm takes pl ice off James Town 
and if a clean bill of health 


given, a small white ensign is hoisted from the mast- 


after the vessel has anchored ; 
head for the first twenty-four hours she remains: a yellow 
ensign indi ates that there is sickness on board. On a 
lofty peak, in rear of and overlooking Barnes’ Fort, is a 
small building, now abandoned, where a staff still remains 
from which the Company’s flag used formerly to wave. 
After taking a suflicient view of Barnes’ Fort, the cye 


rests on the more welcome sight of the anchorage, which 





is about a mile and a half farther on in front of James 
Town. Tv us the harbour presented an important and 
number of vessels of ditlerent 


between it and 


busy appearance, from the 
nations that were lying there at anchor ; 
the shore smaller boats were constantly plying to and fro, 
either landing cargo or shipping water, tor which latter 
there is a charge of one dollar per cask. 

As is always the case where the coast is steep andj 
shelving, the soundings here vary with much abrupt- 
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ness. Within half a furlong of land there is a depth of 
ten ur twelve fathoms, which gradually increases, until at 
the distance of a mile from land there are twenty-eight 
fathoms. But outside this, owing to the sudden falling 
uff of the bank, it is unfathomable. On the bank there is 
a secure bottom for anchoring; but vessels must be always 
kept close hauled, in anticipation of the sudden gusts that 
frequently rush down from the mountains through the 
valley of St. James. Ground sharks are numerous about 
the harbour, and are so watchful and voracious that there 
is but little chance of rescuing any one who is so unfo1 

tunate as to fall overboard: even bathing close inshore is 
attended with danger, as they have been known to make 
their attacks when the water was barely deep enough to 
enable them to swim. 

The only regular landing-place is to the left of the 
valley, as you look towards it from the sea; it is 
built close under a heavy battery, which appears to 
be in good repair, and is well situated to command 
the chief approach to the island. Hence to the Sea- 
Gate, distant about a quarter of a mile, the road lies 
along the beach, sheltered by a hill of rock, that rises 
perpendicularly above it to a height of several hua- 
dred feet, and shaded In some places with trees, 
beneath whose branches boatmen, porters, and idlers 





\f various countries and complexions may be seen 


lounging at all hours of the day. Three or four 
sentries are posted between the landing-place and 
Sea-Gate, and one at the latter place, part of whose 
orders is to prevent any goods or baggaye being 
passed into the town previous to examination by a 
The Sea-Gate, which is the 
only entrance tothe town from the sea-side, is a small 
barrier with a drawbridge, and the walls 
sage leading through are loopholed for musketry. 


custom-house officer. 


it the pas- 


The valley in which the town is situated extendS 
inland, with a gentle ascent from the sea, to th 
distance of about a mile and a half, whea }t terminates 
abruptly in a large reservoir; into which, from a 
height of 50 or 60 feet, falls a smal! case de of the 
purest water, originating with, and éed by, the numer- 
ous springs on the heights in the intertor. From this 
reservoir James ‘Town is suppl with water, by 
means of a <¢ duit, that conveys 1 through the 

le | h the mid- 


whole length of the valley, passing thr 





0 
die of the street, and having water-piugs in several 
place s, to which hose are occasionally applic d in the 
r the purpose of watering the streets 


and trees. ‘he water remaining after the s ipply of 


summer season, 1 


the conduit flows ia a puny stream through the val- 
ley, receiving in its course all the slops and refuse of 
the town and barracks; so that by the time it reach- 
es the sea it is sadly changed trom the purity of its 
source. ‘The hills on each side of the valley are high 
ind barren, and so steep and shelving are their sides, 
that any attempt at scaling them would be both diffi- 
cult and perilous ; that on the west, called Ladder 
Hi}l, is surmounted by a battery commanding the 


town, in Which are barracks wheré two companies of 





the line are stationed ; they are relieved every six 
months, by which time they must be tolerably well 
inured if) hill-w: rk, as they have to attend all drills 
and parades in the he ad-quarter barracks, which are 
at the bottom of the valley. There are two ascents 
to the battery, one a traverse road, altogether about a 
mile in le ngth, the other a ste p-ladde r (whe nee the 
name of the hill) leading straight up the side. Pas- 
sengers homeward-bound from India, touching at the 
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Islan ire notorious tor tiempting to gat the top; 
by this aseent, probably from an anxiety to prove to 
the lves and others that the enervating habits of 
the East have not altogether unfitted them for exer- 
tion. So natural is the teeling, that, after landing, it 
I had resolved on doing ; but more 
wreeable occupations, and a little reflection on the} 
folly of undergoing such unnecessary labour, prevent-| 
ed the performance of my resolation. However, to 
inpractised limbs the undertaking is arduous, for the 


height cannot be less than about 1200 feet, and in 

me places so perpel licular, that eriddine $8 15 as) 
much to be apprehended as fatigue ; and yet the in-| 
habitants and children of the island go up and down 


with apparently the greatest ease, preterring It to the 
roundabout way ; but fatal ex nsequences have result-| 
ed trom the attempt. Tw o soldiers ol the Yist Regi- 


| 
ment, at present stationed in the island, in trying to 


reach the battery barracks by that ascent, after night 
fall. when under the influence of li juor, lost their 
balance, and, tumbling to the bottom, were taken up 
lifeless; a third ¢ iped with the tracture ot me ot 


his limbs. Ladder [itll terminates towards the 


interior In a peak considerably more¢ levated than the 





battery: on the summit ia an observatory, that has 
not been mad of since the island reverted to the 
Ey Hsh (s0v nhient 

After ; issing | voht Sea-Cate the town opens 
at once full on the view. Its ne English appear- 
ance must aflord recable surprise to one whose 
expectations are bi 1 by the unpromising nature « 
the coast. ‘The un Street, runt y Straight up from 
the Sea-( is, ih se to house, a ut twenty 
vards wi iwi twelve Vards are t en \ in a 
macadamize 1 e-Wway. ving ateach sice paved 
rott edge \ 1 Cur ies The h ses re 
Dullt in the sa vie s those of nail towns it 
b { of } sometimes of tw 
s > t y arel y < ere with wh stucco, 
which gives a decent, cheertul appearanee : the 
finest in the plas is been appropriated to the use of 
the officers of the irrison : it 1s two stories hich, 
with a bale yt ch stery, and a wooden veranda 
in front; and sides © mess-room, contains excel- 
lent quarters for two or \hree ollicers. Opposite to 
the mess-house, at the other side of the street, is the 
only respectable hotel in the ; it is keptin a 
manner highly creditable to the proprietor, who has 
Spared ho expense in providing tor the comforts of 
strangers: the chareve is h sum of 2/. per 


day, but as this includes everything that the estab- 


lishment can supply, Wines oi ail rts, and In urn- 
limited quantities, it is not Immoderate when eom 
pared with the bi of some hotels at home : besides. 
in an out-et-the-way place like St. Helena, it would 
be unreasonable to expect accomim« ion a 


cheap a8 ina large town, where, trom the greater 
of business, equal profit would accrue at } f 

one . : 
charge to indivi uals. Phe p! prictor is a Jew, of 
the name of Solomons, who has been for a Jong time 
settled in the island: in addition to the hotel, he 


carries on a |ucrative trade as merchant of all wares, | 
|much more liable to ennui than the men. The plea- 


from a Chinese toy to shipping stores of « very des- 
cription: he also derives importance from the posses- 
sion of civic honours, and Mr. Solomons ts sherifi of 
St. Helena. Ia t 

respectable | 


or persons of European origin, As I had no occasion 


the main street there are several | 
ing shops, belonging to Europeans,ate, then, are they who can find amusement in the re- 
lsources of their own minds, and are not driven t 
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to purchase any of their commodities, 1 know only 
from report that a high price is demanded for every 
thing. 

At a distance of about 300 yards from the Sea-Gate 
the street branches into two of lesser width, and 
altogether inferior appearance; the one continuing 
for a short way on the road that leads along the 
declivity of the eastern hill to the interior, the ‘other 
running up the valley and passing close to the 
barracks’ hospital: in this latter is a bazaar, where 
cheap goods of all kinds are exposed for sale. The 
houses are chie fly occupied by tradespeople and petty 
shopkeepers, among whom spirit-retatiers are not 
the least numerous, who are depending for support 
almost entirely on the garrison. ‘The barraeks are 
built on an artificial terrace, overlooking the little 
stream, which is here controlled by a flood-gate; so 
that in the dry season, when it diminishes to a tiny 
rill, its water may be stepped until there is a sufficient 
supply for all barrrack purposes. The terrace is nearly 
1 the shape of an oblong square, lying lengthwise in 
he direetion of the valley, and divided into two near- 
y equal parts by a range of two story buildings 
traversing its breadth, in which are the officers’ 
quarters: the section near the town is used as the 


i 
varade-ground, and, though level, seems scarcely 
} g 


large e.ough for six companies to maneuvre. In the 
other section are the soldiers’ barracks, occupying, 
together with the officers’ range, three sides of the 
ection: they are built of stone, with only a ground 
floor, but nevertheless appear both comfortable and 
commodious; and, while sheltered from the violence 
of the elements by the hich hills that tower above 
them on either side, they have atall times the benefit 
of a healthy breeze, which blows from the heights 
towards the sea, tempered and modified in its descent 
to the lower grounds. ‘The hospital is farther up 
the valley than are the barracks, in a pleasant and 


’ 
t 
] 
i 


rt 
, 
I 


salubrious situation. 

The earrison is on the lowest establishment that 
the military Jimits of the island would admit, consist- 
ing only « f six companies ol ll fat try (at present the 
QIst Regiment) and 100 artillerymen, which art 
sufficient, no doubt, to maintain order in time ol 
peace, but utterly unal le to repel an invading force ; 
and as the possession of the island will be of import- 
ance so Jong as we retain our colonies in the East, 

rrison will be necessary in case of a 
th any naval power, lest it should be 
seized for the purpose of intercepting our East In- 
pping. Five days out of the week salt 
rved out to the men—fresh the remain- 





ing two; sthey have abundance of vegetables 
fall sorts, no bad effects have yet been experienced 
tron creat a of salt diet; this may be attribut- 
ed also in a great measure to their being able to take 
ut-door exercise for nearly the whole year round. 
rhere is an excellent fives’-court close to the bar- 


racks, which together with skittles, quoits, and such 
other games as do not require much ground, enables 
them to pass their idle hours cheerfully enough. ‘The 


officers, from their different habits and ideas, are 





sures of society but seldom interrupt the monotony 
of life in St. Helena. The scenery and localities of 
the place, after a few visits, cease to interest; fortun- 
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those in-door pursuits that afford a dangerous excite-;shade between the fair Muropean and the swarthy 
ment rather than a recreative pleasure. Partridge-|Indian. Among them | could discover none of the 


shooting may be had for the months of February, 
March, and April, but at a risk of life and limb that 
would be encountered only by a very keen sportsman ; 
as the birds are to be found nowhere but on the de- 
clivities of the hills, there must be at least two per- 
sons—one commencing to beat at the top, the other 
at the bottom—so that by gradually driving them 
towards the middle, they are eventually compelled 
to take wing, which they are reluctant to do on ac- 
count of the security afforded them by the rugged and 
shelving surface of the ground. Cock-fighting is 
another sport to which there is a strong temptation 


in the fine breed of cocks produced in the island, | 


evidently possessing an admixture of Malay blood, 


but not attaining the size that they doin India. Hunt- 
ing of any kind is interdicted by the mountainous na- 
ture of the island, and the total absence of the proper 
sort of game; but its twin-sport, horse-racing, is 
carried on with tolerable success: there is a very 
good course in the north-west part of the island, not 
far from Plantation, and the horses, though not of the 
purest blood, are strong, hard-working animals, gen- 
erally between fourteen and fifteen hands in height. 
Most of them are imported from the Cape, but those 
bred in the island are in highest repute, probably be- 
cause they are found to work better and last longer 
on the mountainous roads and rough country to which 
alone they are accustomed. ‘The best effort of speed 
recorded on the St. Helena calendar, is a mile in two 
minutes seven seconds, which was performed by a 
Cape horse, the property of an officer of the 91st 
Regiment. Good nags vary in price from 25/. to 50/. : 
their chief provender, instead of corn, is grain, which 
is imported from India and the Cape; tolerable hay 
is grown on the island, and excellent grazing can al- 
ways be had for seven shillings a-head per month, 
with liberty to the owner to change from one farm 
to another, as caprice or the quality of the pasture 
may suggest. 

The only duty besides the usual regimental routine 
is the main-guard, which is stationed immediately 
inside the Sea-Gate, and is under the command of a 
Subaltern, who always mounts in full dress; so 
moderate is the temperature, that even in the latter 
end of October, when the sun is nearly vertical at 
noon, the sentries are obliged to wear cloth trousers 
and greatcoats after sunset. But in those latitudes 
of the Southern Atlantic the hot weather does not at- 
tain its climax until the sun has nearly reached the 
tropic of Capricorn, because the trade-wind that con- 
stantly prevails from the S. E. being then heated, on 
its way northwards, can no longer, in the same de- 
gree, qualify the sun’s heat; but even then the ther- 
mometer averages at the moderate temperature of 80 
degrees in the shade ; coup de soleil is not apprehend- 
ed from exposure ; punkahs and all the inventions 
made use of in India to mitigate the heat are unknown; 
and even the resident Europeans go through their 
usual avocations out-of-doors with nothing but a 
parasol to shade them from the sun’s rays; on the 
other hand, the climate of winter is so mild that the 
thermometer rarely falls below 54 deg. And yet with 
all these local advantages the natives are a degener- 
ate race, without any distinguishing complexion or 
cast of features that might lead to a probable con- 
jecture as to their origin, but showing every possible 


}muscular race of Afriea, notwithstanding the proxim- 
jity of the island to that continent; but thereare some 
|Chinese and East Indians,—the former retaining 
| their country’s peculiarities of dress and countenance; 
ithe latter, who are chietly from Bombay, are employ- 
ed as boatmen, and conform only so far as is eonve- 
nient to the system of caste so severely maintained 
in their native country. All the other inhabitants 
dress in the European style; and the lower orders, 
though poorly clad, are remarkable for cleanliness. 
L was not a little surprised at seeing many of the 
young giris of colour—though smart enough in other 
respects, tidy in the arrangement of their hair, and 
altogether above the appearance of poverty—walking 
ihout barefoot; and, awfully long feet [perhaps th 
consequence of not wearing shoes} some of them have. 
Indeed, speaking of the brunettes of the place, it 
must with reluctance be said, that their personal 
charms are of a very secondary order, being, in gen- 
eral, thin and scragey, without substance of figure or 
elegance of motion; however, an Englishman, com- 
ing from India, will forget many of their faults in 
listening to the soft tones and correct manner in which 
they s} eak his native toncue—althouvh this accom- 
plishment is by no means confined to the girls; on 
the contrary, so thoroughly has the English langt ace 
become that of the island, that in none of our depend- 
encies is it more correctly spoken or with less pe- 
culiarity of accent. 


] 


|} The scarcity of provisions must be one of the main 
causes that has contributed to the degeneracy of the in- 
habitants ; for, as the resources of the island are insuffi 
cient for its population, they are in a great measure 
depending upon imported supplies, and these are so dear 
as to be hardly within reach of the poor. Sheep, cattle, 
and cheap wines, are brought monthly from the Cape in 


small vessels appointed by Government exclusively to that 
trade; flour and biscuits are supplied from England and 
America; and the island ttself yields in abundanes 
poultry and vegetables of all kinds. Wines of superi 

description are imporied from the usual markets: nor 


must I omit to mention the beer, which is sent from Eng- 
land for the express use of the 9lst Regiment. It is 


by Bass, who, from calculating the ef! 


brewed lects of 
change of temperature on fermenting liquors, has so ex- 
jactly ascertained the due proportions of malt and hops 
in its composition, that on the voyage out it undergoes 
ithe necessary degree of effervescence to reconcile and 
| blend the opposing ingredients; and although unfit for 
use in England, and not sufficiently strong to keep for 
India, it possesses in St. Helena a sparkling clearness 
and pleasant flavour. 

| ‘To meet the increased expense caused by the dearness 
jof provisions, the officers of all ranks receive an addition 
|to their pay of 3s. per day, besides the various conti 

gencies allowed on home service. When first troops of 
the line were sent to the island, after its reversion to the 
Crown, the new Governor, General Middlemore, without 
receiving any previous instructions on the subject, but on 
|his own responsibility, made their allowances the same 
|as those in the Mauritius. For twelve months his draughts 
on the treasury were honoured without any question ; bat 
then a demur was made. Arn oflicial letter was written, 
demanding his authority for putting the Government to 
such an additional expense; and, as his answer was not 
deemed satisfactory, the consequence was, not an order 
to refund, but a severe reprimand, and a reduction of the 
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sJlowances to their present rat Che Governor's salary 
ia £2000 a-vear, together with Plantation-house and 
ro is rent free; which, though not very lib ral, consi- 
Selene Glan Toon ment he st ts himself and family to 

perhaps flicient to keep body and soul together, but 
not at all to uphold that state and dignity which should 


ilways mark the presence of the representative of Bri- 


tish Majesty 


The road leading to the intern passes through the 
street that. after the bifurcation of the main street, In- 
clines to the left; it continues, w th a considerable ascent, 


] ! nein several places cutim zigzag 


slong the ih side, 

traverses, without wil 1 it weuld be too steep for car- 
riages « y kind. ‘The ascent on foot is daborious to 
those unaccustomed to such work; but, from constant 
habit, the miuisera le natives are er led to » up und 
lown at a rapid pace, w th heavy loads on their heads 
ussisted only by a long stall, with which they steady 
themselves as they go along I'he sides of the hill along 
which the road is carried are in many places avergrown 
with prickly furze, interspersed with geraniums of th 
healthiest appearance and richest bloom. Here and there, 


also, are patches of grass and stunted shrube; but the 
nature of the soil and the steepness of the declivity pre- 
vent any attempts at use ful cultivation. 

It was on a clear, calm morning, about sunrise, that ] 
walked 
I had proceeded about a mile and a half, I looked back, 


ng this road, and stopping to take breath after 





ind beheld with rapture the glorious scene that expanded 
th lav the beautiful valley, its ver- 


dant cultivation forming a lively contrast with the bleak 








sterile heights that almost overhang it; the neat littl 
town. quietly reposing beneath the st r of its moun- 
tain guardian, every chimney sending forth a column of 
emoke that rose in graceful wreaths throuch the pure at- 
mosphere ; and farther on, through the opening of the 
hills, lav the blue ocean, stretching far away till it 
t rled with the horizon; while the shipping at anchor 
int harbour, appearing, from the height and distance, 
ol pigmy dimensions, seemed to gsumber on the bosom 
f the waters. On getting farther into the country, the 
prospect loses muc h of the savage wildness that prevails 
all round the coast; the eve is refreshed with the sight of 
green fields and respectable-looking houses, many of 
which have an appearance of comfort ind even elegance 
that in all pl ices dist hes the abodes of the English 
Che grounds surrounding them are latd out in enclosed 
fields, some ot w ! eu 1 high state of cultivation, 
producing od crops of wheat ] rlev ; but, as is 
the case in New South Wales, the | is inimical to the 
growth of oats, WA h has on every trial de renerated to a 
sort of coarse grass, fit only for fodder. In the pasture 


fields are to be seen many tine cows of the English and 


Alderney breeds, and where the ground is too steep for 
horned cattle, sheep are driven out to find a subsistence ; 
so that, as far as is practicable, every blade is turned to a 
profit ible account. 

At the distance of about four miles from James Town, 
at an elevation of 1762 feet above the level of the sea, is 
Longwo «l House, the last but humble residence of one 
whose royal palaces were once nearly as numerous as the 
metropulitan towns of Europe. As it is a place of which 
i have never seen an accurate sketch or correct dese rip- 
tion, I shall here give the result of my own observations, 
taken on the spot. The dwelling house, in its best days, 
was a plain slate Louse, lying east and west, about 70 
feet in length and 20 in depth, with only a ground-floor 
and cockloft, to which light was admitted through win- 
dows projecting from the roof. When it was fixed on as| 


the temporary residence of Buonaparte, an addition was} 


' 


erected, at right angles to the middle of the north or 
front face, which served as a billiard-room. It was built 
with some attention to appearance, bemg on a terrace 
about three feet above the level of the ground, and sur- 


rounded with a licht wooden verandah, of which the 
pillars seem to support the projecting eaves. In this 
billiard-room, as being larger and more cheerful than the 
other apartments of the house, Buonaparte used to spend 
much of his time, conversing with the companions of his 
exile ; but it is now rapidly falling to decay. The billiard- 
table has been removed: the walls, which were once 
white, are smutted and disfigured with names and in- 
scriptions, chiefly by French visitors, tho, in their attach- 
nent to the memory of a Sovere gn, deserted by them in 
his hour of need, asperse the English in doggrel rhymes, 
and devoutly carry off splinters of the marble mantle- 
piece, and such other mementos as they can lay hands 
on, whic h, of course, they re gard as sac red relics conse- 
crated by the presence und touch of N apoleon, The 
other apartments of the house are in such a dilapidated 
state, that it would be difficult to form any opinion as t 
what they once might have been, further than that they 
are small and badly arranged. Most of them seemed to 
be occupied only by rats and other domestic vermin ; and 
the very room in which Napoleon breathed his last, and 
lay in the mournful pageantry of state, is now a ruinous 
stalled stable. The exterior appearance of the house cor- 
responds with that of the inside. The apertures for 
windows are in some places built up, and in the frames 
of those that remain there is but a scanty remnant of 
glass, as wherever a pane has been broken, it is either 
left so, or replaced with a piece of board, or the more 
convenient substitute of a wisp of straw. The walls 
have lost all distinguishing colour fromm neglect and expo- 
sure to the weather; and the damp green mould, extend- 
ing all round under the eaves, and descending here and 
there in broad tracks to the ground, shows that the roof 
is not impervious to rain. Altogther the house lcoks as 
if it could not much longer withstand the inroads of de- 
cay, and from all that can be judged of it, in its present 
state, one is impressed with a very humble opinion of 
what it ever could have been. 

In rear of the house, and paralle) with it, is a large 
wooden shed for cows and calves; the intervening space 
is inclosed with walls, connecting the contiguous gables, 
within which there is abundance of poultry of all kinds, 
together with implements of husbandry, heaps of manure, 
ind whatever else is usually to be found in a faru.-yard. 
To the right, and a little in front of the dwelling-house, 
is a semaphore, built of timber. It was erected a few 
vears since, at the « xpense of the merchants of the island, 
who employ a man, at a salary of £40 a year, to keep a 
constant look-out, and apprise them of all new shipping 
arrivals, 

At the distance of about 60 yards from Longwood, 
and in front of it, is the new house that was built for 
Buonaparte’s reception; but, like many other acts of 
English generosity, too late for the purpose for which it 
was intended, as, by the time it was completed, he had 
sunk too far under his last illness to undergo the trouble 
and anxiety of change. It seems to be a comfortable 
habitation of moderate size, and is still in good order 
part of it, I believe, is occupied by the family of Mr. Ma- 
son, formerly a Captain in the East India Company’s 
St. Helena Regiment, who, in conjunction with a shoe- 
maker of James Town, named Moss, rent the house and 


|farm from Government. Not satisfied with the fruits of 


the soil, they turn to a profitable account the curiosity of 
strangers visiting the place, whom they charge 2s., 2s 


6d., and 3s. (I was asked those prices, respectively, by 
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the different persons commissioned to sell tickets,) for 
permission to look over the premises ; and though many 
overlook the imposition, in their laudable eagerness to 
see a place interesting from its memorable associations, in 
my mind all the romance was eflaced at seeing its present 
state, and the homely use to which it is converted. 

The grounds of Longwood, next to those of Plantation, 
are the most level in the island: they are tolerably well 
planted, and in good cultivation. A valley extends from 
the house in a north-easterly direction towards the sea, 
through which Buonaparte attempted, on one occasion 
to pass in disguise, as it is supposed for the purpose of 
trying the possibility of escape he went by several sen 
tries without exciting suspicion, but was at le ngth recog- 
nised by a serjeant on duty, who taking with him two 
soldiers, followed at a short distance, apparently as if 
strolling in the same direction, but at the same time di 
recting all his attention to the motions of the other.— 
When Buonaparte perceived that he was discovered, 
knowing that further perseverance would only subject 
him to the indignity of seizure, he leisurely retraced his 
steps, and was perinitte d to return, without inte rruption, 
to Longwood. This circumstance was mentioned to me 
by the man at present in charge of the semaphore, who 
is a pensioner of the 66th Regiment, and was at the time 
of the occurrence on duty close to the house, so that its 
authenticity may be relied on. 

The direct distance from James Town to Longwood is 
not more than a mile and a half, but a wild and almost 
impassable valley intervenes between, opening on the sea 
and running inland for about two miles, when it suddenly 
terminates at the distance of about a mile and a quarter 


from the latter place. Its sides are, for the most part, 


incapable of cultivation, both from their steepness and 
the nature of the soil, which consists of a greyish porous 
stone, that has evidently, at some period, undergone the 
action of fire. However, a gradual change takes place 
towards the land end; the slope becomes less precipitous, 
and the whole prospect assumes a more kindly aspect: 
the eye, wearied from viewing bleak hills and desolate 
valleys, is refreshed with the sight of gardens, inclosed 
fields, and grazing sheep and cattle: unconsciously one 
stands to contemplate the scene, so tranquil, so peaceful, 
so remote from the busy turmoil and disquietudes of civic 
life, and yet the mind is not occupied with the thoughts 
naturally arising from the contemplation of such a land- 
scape, but is borne away to the far different scenes of war 
and bloodshed, to the progress, the grandeur, the fall of 
human greatness; for, close by, at the extreme end of 
the valley, and sheltered by the high grounds that rise 
above it in the form of an amphitheatre, is the narrow 
bed where Napoleon sleeps: 

“Is the spot marked with no colossal bust, 

Or column trophied for triumphal show ! 


None !” 


And it is better that it should be so; for, as a nation’s 
revenues would be insufficient to erect a monument pro- 
portioned to his greatness, it is paying a greater tribute to 
his memory to leave the ground where he reposes simple 
and unadorned, hallowed only by the ashes that it covers 

The grave is nearly east and west, and is marked by thre¢ 

rough flags, about 34 feet by 2 each, placed side by side| 
on a level with the turf, which, alas! for human glory,| 
were taken up from the kitchen floor of the new house 

these, together with a margin about a foot and a half in} 
breadth, are enclosed with a plain iron railing about 4 
feet in height ; at the south-west corner of which, and at 
the distance of 4 or 5 feet, grows a drooping willow: it 
is at present in a state of decay, and could never have 
ween a fine specimen of its kind, but-its position and peeu- 


} 


| blossom in the margin inside the iron railin 
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jliar appearance add much to the romantic gloom of the 


scene; for its trunk inclines until it seems to rest on the 


railing, while its branches hang weepingly over the grave, 





and envelop it in a sombre shade. The effect is still 
more increased by the contrast of gay flowers which 

g, where they 
were planted, probably in accordance with t 


iat beautiful 
custom so prevalent in his country, of strewing with 
flowers and chaplets the graves of the beloved dead. A 
circular, or rather an elliptical, space, whose largest dia- 
meter is about 35 feet, is inclosed round the tomb with a 
wooden palisade, within which the grass is preserved in 
constant verdure, and no person is allowed to enter with- 


out a special permission i m the governor; as at one 





time the willow was nearly stripped of its branches by 
pseudo viriuost, who, to gratify a childish and selfish 
taste, did not hesitate to de S| oil N poke en's tomb of its 


only natural ornament. Notwithstan ling the prohibitic n 





against injuring the tree, visitors anxious to ootain cut- 
tings may still be amply supplied by a boy who always 
attends with a quantity of them ready cut and sprouting, 
preserved in little vessels full of earth and water, and all 
fit for transplantation, which he sells at a trifing but to 
him profitable price: it is true, none of them are cut from 
the willow growing over the tomb, but a strong imagina- 
tion will not find it difficult to invest them with the same 
At the west side of -he palisade, 
and close to it, is the little spring, whose refreshing influ- 


i value as if they were. 


ence made this spot the favourite retreat of Napoleon 
during the summers of his detention: its waters are pure 
as crystal and cold as ice; and every vistor, whether 
thirsty or not, is expected to take a draught of them, for 
which purpose several tumblers are always <ept in readi- 


ness. 


A little to the north, and close to the palisade, is a 
wooden shed of the shape and size of a sentry-box, in 
which are a board of regulations to be observed by visi- 
tors, and a book for the inscription of their names and 
observations. ‘Those whose patience is equal to the task 
of deciphering difficult hand-writing will be amused in 
looking over the pages of the latter with the originality, 
absurdity, self-importance, and other characteristics of the 
numerous rhymes in various languages, recording the 
sentiments respectively of the persons by whom they 
were composed. As every subject connected with Napo- 
leon will always be acceptable to the public, I would 
suggest the proj riety of some person, who is competent 
to the task, collecting and assorting them for publication; 
and as every year will furnish a fresh supply of rhymes 
and remarks, a new addition might be made to periodical 
literature, under some such name asthe “St. Helena 


Scrap Book,” the “ Napoleon Album,” &c. &c. The 


jtomb and ground attached to it are in charge of an old 
|man, formerly a serjeant in the East India Company’s 


island regiment, who expects to be rewarded by the gene- 
rosity of visitors for going through the oft-repeated words 
strung together for the occasion, and interrupting the so- 
lemn reflections that arise from the contemplation of the soli- 
tary, un adorned grave of a conqueror, whose career was 
like that of a comet, glorious but terribe. It certainly was 
paving a grand homage to the genius of that fearful man, 


| that even, when prostrate and shorn of his strength, sur- 


rounded by victorious nations, and deserted by his friends, 
the peace of Europe could not be considered secure until 
he was shut up on a distant and isolated rock: but his 
prison, at least, should have been consecrated to his me- 
mory ; that island, after his death, should have been 
made “all desolate and bare,” its approaches destroyed, 
its inhabitants removed, and the threatening, inhospitable 
rock called Napoleon’s Tomb 
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1. Synops {f the Contents of the British Museum. 

Ihirty-sixth Edition. London, 1838, 

». The P ] rf tdvanecment of 
th irt i ! Pra >) we, especially im conne 

jon with A ure, M facliur and other Branch- 

s of Ind ( Fourth Editior sUY, 

Regent Street IS3o 

‘Tue eve.’ says the wisest of men, ‘is never satis- 
fied with see -> a statement whi h this sight-seeing 
generation seems ineffectually striving to falsify, 
while they are in fae ly confirming it the more. 
Che eye is indeed a m \ is organ, if we may 
judge by the efforts lat made to gratify it or the 
thronging multit ; who resort to all public places 
to ruil th ly such gratification. We shall 
endeavour to show fore we clo this article, that 
this tendency of tl ! taste—this multiplication 
f cheap and innocer unusements Is a Subject ol 
unmixed congratulat . Ly nises much for the 
improvement of tl ple physically, intellectually, 
5 I lly, a | VW I \ 

Such are the taking n ties which have been re- 
cently exhibited, and such the rage for * sight-seeing,’ 
that even the pathy f the Londoner has been 
moved, He never used, so he pretended, to care 
ibout sucht y é ly went to see them out of 
pure charity and kind 3, when his country cousins 
ean ip for | r trien! | visit to th metropolis ; 
thus feasting 3 ey nder the mask of an act of 
complaisance. He always professed to regard pub. 
li sight win i it 1, OF V ith Malvolio’s 

ni f r now-a-days he too 
we é ‘ to enjoy these 
spect Ti " ; 

It must b knowledged, however, that none re- 
pairs to them with such a high gusto—such a relish 
—such vivacity of ling, as the country visitant. 

There is nota isant thing to the man wh 
spends 1 rreater t of his life in the country, 
than a visit of a few ; sionally te London; 
moderately bar i than three condi- 
tions ; weat , no business except pleasure, 
(whi n I nost laborious business, 
ind plenty of money. With whatever pleasure, real 
or tei@ned, un piii ‘ated or ¢ *kneyfied, the pent- 
up dwellers in this hole of noise, smoke, heat, and 


dust, may catch a glimpse of the blue heavens or the 
green fields, and, in the delighted passive reception 
of agreeable but unwonted sensations, listen to the 
murmur of woods and waters, bask in the pure sun- 
shine, and inhale all the fragrance of the spring, we 
question whether it exceeds that of the visitor who 
comes. from the too cheap and familiar glories of 
nature, and treads for the first time, or after long ab-| 
sence, amidst a bewilderment of pleasing wonder, | 
the streets of this vast metrop lis. Insome respects, | 
indeed, the latter hac the advantage over the former. | 
In these days of steam-boats and rail-roads none but 
the veriest cockney is altogether unfamiliar with the 
beauties of the country. Few children even would 
make the mistake of which a friend of ours was wit- 
ness. A hapless youngster who had not yet arrived 
at the dignity of nether garments cried out, upon al 
first Visit inte the couatry, ‘J shall sit down in the 


|green,” plumping himse y at the same moment into 2 
|bed of nettles. lew children but would display a 
somewhat deeper knowledge of natural history than 
that displayed by a young friend of ours, who, upon 
seeing a butterfly for the first time, exclaimed, *Oh! 
mamma, there is such a beautiful little* ‘chicken on 
ithe window.’ A chicken he had seen, but a butter- 
fly he had not. Whatever credit, therefore, the 
generalization and classification might do our youag 
| philosopher, the fact evinced, it must be confessed, a 
| very recent acquaintance with country life. 

In our opinion, London affects a total stranger 
from the country, or one whose recollections time 
and distance have almost obliterated, with even a 
more intense feeling of delicht than that with which 
the country inspires a Londoner. It is quite true 
that there will ever be the same immense interval be- 
tween the works of nature and the works of art. 
This may expected, since * God made the country 
—and man made the town ;’ it is true that the former, 
as they are infinitely superior to the latter, are also 
far more worthy of attention; and it is also true, that 
unlike the attractions of artificial life, those of the 
country to one of pure taste, cannot cloy or weary ; 
‘nothing can stale their infinite variety.” On the 

ther hand nothing is more common than to find 
the visitor to London tiring after a while, and long- 


| 
i 
| 
| 


ing for the quiet repose of the country. In general, 
the Londoner does not so soon weary of the country; 
though there are strange animals, it is said, wh« se ar- 
tificial habits have quite inverted the principles of 


leep soundly for 


their nature, and who could not s 
more than a night or so, beyond the sound of Bow 
bells ; to whom aride in an omnibus up to Islington 
is all the ‘excursion’ they wish to take; a trip to 
Greenwich the longest voyage ; and the New River, 
Canonbury Tower, Homerton, and Camberwell 
Green, the ‘country.’ These, however, are excep- 
tions, and are not to be met with except as head 
clerks in such firms as that of Cheeryble, Brothers, 
und Co., or as ‘lodgers in the Inns of Court.’ 

But though in the above respects, the country has 
in advantage, as it ought to have, over London, 


there can be no question that the first impressions 
which the metropolis makes upon him who has just 
left the solitude of the country, is far more vivid and 


absorbing than any which the country can make upon 
the Londoner. ‘There is more of complete and start- 
ling novelty—more that addresses the feelings of 
curiosity, more that seems like a new world; while 
even that which after a time becomes so intolerable, 
the noise, the hum, the incessant movement, the per- 
petual change, the thronging multitudes of strange 
faces, the hurry, and bustle, and jostling of the streets 
—at first minister a pleasant excitement, and furnish 
an agreeable stimulus to that listless, lethargic, 
sleepy state into which the calm of the country 
soothes and hashes us. 

Never, it may safely be said, was London so well 
worth seeing as it is now; nor do we think that an 
intelligent youth can have a higher gratification, or be 
subjected to a more healthful intellectual stimulus than is 
furnished by a month’s occasional stay there. 


We do not of course allude merely to the startling 
changes which he witnesses in the general aspect of 
artificial life—to the interminable streets—the wilderness 
of houses—the vast crowds—the ceaseless activity—the 
gigantic scale on which commerce and traffic are carried 
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én—the manner in which a million and a half of humanjall this were put to him, he would not prefer plenty and 
beings, pent up in such a narrow space, manage to live.}a prison to freedom and starvation. But whatever may 
We do not allude to this—though this is much, and tends} be the incompetency of a creature, in which the brute is 
wonderfully to enlarge a youth's c »nceptions; but we} so predominant, to form a right judgment on such a 
refer to the distinct collections and repositories of all that! question, sure we are that the elephant would come to a 
s curious or precious in art, science, antiquities, and|favourable decision. His perquisites in buns, biscuits, and 
generally of all sorts of rarities, natural and artificial; as;gingerbread alone, must be very considerable, while his 
well as to those numerous public edifices which are | house is large and good enough to constitute him a ten 
themselves noble monuments of art, and are moreover|pound householder. We know not whether he voted at 
associated and identified with our national glories—with | the last election; but he is at least as well qualified as 
whatever is eminent in rank, genius, or wisdom, venerable; many of the less sagacious and less civilized beasts who 
in religion, or heroic in war. isell their franchise for a bribe. We donot believe honest 

The former however—the exhibitions—are doubtless/eloquence would sell his—no not for a hundred bans ; 
the great attractions to the stranger. ‘Time was (in the|though they would certainly prove a sore temptation. 
lays, for example, of Humphrey Clinker) when the lions} The only animal in these gardens we feel disposed 
at the Tower, the giants of Guildhall, a run up the! greatly to pity is the polar bear; he doubtless suflers 
Monument, a visit to St. Paul's, a sight of the wax-work! much from the intense heat of our sultry climate.— 
figures in Westininster Abbey, were all the stranger cared} |.ast Christmas must have been particularly oppres- 
about. Now there are multitudes of objects far more/sive, and though there were some refre shing breezes 
attractive than any of these—if we except those ‘parts of| from the north-east in March and \ ril, they could 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey which we can see for| not have sufficiently mitigated the fierce heat. He 
nothing, or at most, for a few pence ; that is the outside doubtless some times dreams, When the glass Is not 
and the inside. {much above zero, of those pleasant times in which 

It is far from our intention to give a complete list of/ he ysed to lie out on the icebergs at nicht, basking 
the collections of novelties which have recently been! ynder the genial rays of the *polar star, or making 


provided for the people ; far less a catalogue raisonet of astronomik al obse rvationus on his brilliant Hallie sake ° 
peste swim bra b, pe ad = = a Ursa Major. But alas! he wakes and finds himself 
per a — oS & —— — a eg ur onty/in the tropical climate of the south. 
»bjects are, first, to point out the prodigious strides which 
have been made, within the few past years, whether we 
regard the multifarious novelties which have been provided I 
for the people, or the improvement in the terms and mode A few years ago London had nothing of the kind.— 
ef admission to spectacles which are no novelties; and, rhe principal at present are—the Ade laide Gallery 
secondly, to indulge in a few general reflections. jand Polytechnic Institution; both on substantially 
Perhaps the most striking novelties are the Zoological|the same plan, but with separate attractions. ‘They 
Gardens. Such things were never heard of in England, are certainly fast vying in popularity with any of the 
till within about twelve years. We have now two exhibitions of London. All kinds of models of re- 
These are|cent improvements in machinery and the arts from 
to an Improved mouse- 


Equally nove ] exhibitions in their way are the re- 
ositories of art, practical science, and manufactures. 


superb ones; the Royal and the Surrey. 
grand improvements on the old menageries, whether we/an improved steam engine 
regard the immensely greater number and variety of the| trap, are deposited there all recent discoveries are 


animals contained in them, the better methods of manage-|immediately notified, and illustrated by leetures and 


ment, or the much more favourable circumstances under|experiments ; while a standing dish is provided for 
j 
which the spectator can survey them. Not only can he! curiosity, by means of solar microsc¢ pes, perpetual- 


ry 

take a leisurely examination of them, and in the open air,| motion machines, voltaic batteries, diving-bells, won- 

instead of being almost suffocated amidst the stifling heat! drous pieces of automatic art, at | the tricks and 

and stench of the eld menageries; but his gratification is' feats of that creat juggler, electricity. And all this 
g jugg 


rot ‘t little increased by the circumstances of comparative} an,usement and information, ent ugh to last a live- 
omfort and greater ipproximation to the natural state in! }o;  summer’s day, is given for a single shilling ! 
vhich he finds the objects of his curiosity. Though, in . 

: ~ tng a = , Let none go to the Adelaide Gallery without tak 
these gardens, al! the climates of the world seem recon- o ‘ . ? 
. : , ing a peep at the Chinese juggler. He exhibits 
ciled, each creature lives in a very respectable habitation, = : \ a 1) hat 

- . about j-day ‘ I ly well aware thi 
in much comfort, and, for a beast, even elegance ; his diet| 770U' Me-Cay- ¥G. 0) pemeny Wen Some Se 
md his lodging being as far as possible regulated by a : 
The with contempt by some persons, W ho imagine that 


none can admire them but sech as would be in exta- 


such pieces of automatic art are professedly regarded 


respectful regard to his mode and habitudes of life. 
only thing they surrender for all this is hberty, and that : 
not so absolutely as in the old nenageries. Nor is this,|©!€5 with Punch and Judy. For ourselves, we BO 
if they have but philosophy, without an equivalent.| Content to be counted am¢ ngst suc h *ve loar. We 
Often must the lion, if truly wise, balance the advantages! 40 not, indeed, affect to admire such spectacles as 
ind immunities of this his civilized state against the, “¢ do a picture of Raphael’s or an oratorio ot Han- 
privations—the starving liberty—the magnificent misery | @¢ l’s. Far beit from us to Institute a comparison so 
of his wild condition. He now feasts daily on excellent/odious. But we unfeignedly admire every thing 
beef, without the trouble of hunting or killing; in his|that is good after its kind, and where we meet with 
native forests, it must be confessed, that his dinners were|a signal display of skill and ingenuity, it shall not 
We seriously| make us enjoy it the less, because we enjoy some- 


somewhat precarious—his fasts often long. 
Gentle reader, cultivate, we 


question whether, if it could be put to him, he would! thing else much more. 
revert again to the miserable pot-luck of his old den—the| beseech you, the same habit; learn to be catholic in 
long and doubtful chase amidst the pangs of an empty} your tastes, and that not me rely for the sake of 
stomach, encumbered with a young and hungry family,| others, but for your own. If you have learned this 
without any chance of a visit from the relieving officer of| lesson you will hardly fail to look with complacency 
the Zoological Society. We question, we say, whether iffon the Chinese juggler, who is the most whimsically 
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humo s, yet perlectly natural piece of automatic 
humanity that ever came under our notice. The 
post ind gest s, the motions of the head and 
trunk, eyes and mouth, each so natural in itself, 


118 more wondertul their combinations 


» exactly cons et produ the expression de- 

rned, that we <« truly iv, We have not very ire- 

rei ret Ww ian unle ( more expres- 
sive, and W isand that are far less 


We have already stated that though there Is gen- 
eral similarity ot character between the Adelaide 


Gallery and Polytechnic lustitution, there ts consid- 


erable diversity in the attraction they present. Eacl 


¢ which the other has not, and it 


will ‘be to the advantage of both to endeavour to 
maintain this variety as far as possible At the lat- 
ter place at the present time, there are various things 
to be seen whieh are not as yet to be found in the 


Adelaide Gallery. 
blown ip for the accommodation of the public every 
afternoon in about fhilteen feet water, Dy ¢ lectricity ; 


lor example ; a small vessel is 


the diving bell ts exhibited in full operation; and 
iny visitor may descend that pleases. When we 


were there some beat | experiments were perform- 
ed iiustrating the best methods of protecting vess« ls 
at sea from the etlects of lightning. A mimic 


thunder-cloud, gradually attracted by the mast of a 
diminutive ship lying in a still more dimimutive 
"ean, dise 1 its electricity through the vessel, 


exploding a small! portion of gunpowder on the road ; 


then passed along the conductor under water, to a 
small boat moored ata little distance, and repe ated 
the same feat of ¢ Xplosion there. ‘The same ¢ Xperl- 
ment was repeated on a mast unfurnished with the 
conductor—and it was shivered in very gallant style 


by the little thunder-cloud. 

At the Polytechnic Institution the Phi togenic Ap- 
paratus is also exhibited every day, and a pictur 
very exact, I possessing little other merit, 1s pro- 
duced in a few minutes. This is undoubtedly one 
of the most wonderful discoveries of this eventful 
age, and, we confidently believe, is yet destined to 
vecome, by successive improvements of high practi- 
eal value. By it, Don Apollo is proved to be as 
clever at his pencil as he has long been known to be 
“ut his lyre; and Dame Nature, who has always 
hitherto been content to furnish painters with their 
copies, has been set toc py herself, 

Many besides are the w fers of these increasing- 
ly popular institutions, which, considering their va- 
riety, are certainly among the pest in the metro- 
polis. ‘The miracles of mechanical and chemical 
art, as well as the miracles of nature, which these 


applications of art are disclosing, are every day mul- 


tiplying there; while even now, what with * Invisi- 
ble Ladies,’ ‘ Chinese Jugglers,’ * Persian Dancers,’ 
and other scare y tess wonat riu pr ductions of the 
automatic kind; what with goin under water In 


diving-bells, and seeing submerged vessels blown 
up by electricity; what with microscopes, which 
magnify the finest nee into a mast * for some tall 


admiral,’ while the thread is of the thickness of a 


cable; what with seei 1 drop of water sud- 


denly animated with myriads of living beings, and 


animalicul# too small for unaided vision, transtormed | 
into ferocious monsters; what with looking into} 
mirrors which distort the handsomest face into a} 


prodigy of ugliness, and deprive an ugly one of | 


IBITIONS 


every vestige of humanity ; what with als-pumps, 
electrifying machines, galvanie batteries, steam 
guns, and the thousand and one other whirligigs 
which fill such places, the gaping visitant hardly 
knows whe ther he stands on his head or nis heels, 
and though he may not understand all, or the half, 
or the hundredth part of what he sees and hears, 
feels that in the mere gratification of the outward 
eye,—in gazing upon a series of novel wonders, he 
has had an ample shilling’s worth. Like children 
gazing on the phantasmagoria of the magic lantern, 
he does not enjoy the less because he knows not 
why; often, indeed, the more from his very ignor- 
ince } for much as we question whether ignorance 
is ever ‘the mother of devotion,’ there can be 
no doubt that admiration is often her legitimate 
child. 

Amongst the places in which a vast improvement has 
been made in the mode and terms of admission, the most 
important is the Tower. Though it would sound 
strangely paradoxical to call the Tower a ‘ novelty,’ yet it 
has in reality been such to the vast mass of the public. It 
is only recently that the highly curious treasures it 
contains have been accessible to any but those who have 
plenty of money in their pockets, You may now see for 
sixpence what would have formerly cost five or six times 
that sum. It is now one of the cheapest exhibitions in 
London. There are few indeed where you get so much 
for your money. Not only is the building itself full of 
historical intere st—gloomy and tragic, perhaps, beyond 
that of any other existing fabric in Europe,—but itis full 
of the most interesting antiquities, especially connected 
with the art military. ‘The charge involves no loss to the 
exhibitors; but, as is usual in other species of luxuries, 
the demand is in proportion to the cheapness of the supply. 
But of this anon. 

The plan now adopted must be by this time pretty well 
known to a considerable number of our readers. The 
warders go round with the visitors every half-hour, from 
ten to four o’clock. The visitors are collected in an ante- 
room, till the appointed time ; they are then committed to 
the wardens, in parties of ten or twelve to each. A 
moderate time is allowed for the inspection of the curiosi- 
ties ; but certainly no more than enough. It is true, 
also, that the cicerones, though always very civil, 
and really very tolerable as cicerones, are somewhat 
given to enlarge on what needs no ¢ xplanation, and 
to suppress it where it is much,required. But that 
is the fault of e// commentators, extemporaneous oF 
in print, and is therefore to be tolerated. It is also 
true, that when they get into the full flow of thet 
discourse, they are a little apt to deliver certain 
ypocryphal matters with too much confidence,— 
without the * wg Aeyouc:’s’, and the * it is saids’, with 
which severe accuracy would pre face them. For 





example, you may chance to hear one say that such 

room was Sir Walter Raleigh's prison, instead of 
saying that there ts a tradition that it was so: or t 
such an axe was the one which beheaded Anne 
Boleyn, instead of saying, ‘it is said’ to be the 
same. But this is nothing to the tales which were 





whilom told respecting the figures in armour, befor 
Dr. Meyrick was employed to arrange them in chro- 
nologica}) and historical order. And even now, with 
the very best disposition to believe—with a docility 
of mind which we make it a point always to carry 
ibout [with us on such occasions—with faith that 
almost borders on credulity, we cannot quite receive 
some ef the statements which our friends the beet- 
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such provisions—which we 


deny not—only makes the matter worse, and causes 


eaters will occasionally make ; more especially touch-/The very necessity o 


ing the crusader of the time of St 





phen. 
None but persons of very barren minds can leave| us to sizh over that hopeless depravity of our nature, 


such places as the Tower without some train of re-| which renders such things necessary. 














flection or emotion being suggested, in harmony with We were particularly struck with these reflections, 
the historie recollections with which they are invest-| when surve vir x that very curious series of tprove- 
ed. Perhaps no one ever left the Tower. who visited! ments bv which certain weapons, more especially the 
it merely for the gratification of his curiosity, with-| musket, have reached their present periection and 
outa feeling, more or less transient, of melancholy ;| precision in doing mischief. More activity of mind, 
arising, however, in each case, in a manner and from! more ingenuity, more skill of head and hand, more 
causes peculiar to the individual mind. Some, as/ resolute effort and industry have ev ntly been ex- 
ey k upon its gloomy towers, think of the mise-| pended upon them than upon all the implements of 
ule C . , who ha Cen ill red and peris ( rTi¢ { What en less varieties of ( na 
there; or of the illustrious victims of ambition form! what complexity of mechanism In many ot 
tyranny, to whose footsteps those stone walls and/them! What multiform methods do they present to 
Vaulted chambers ha ve mournfully}the choice, of rifling the life—of drilling, cutting, 
echoed, and who, after a ng imprisonment, have} tearing, hacking, slashing, sawing, crushing, human 
been b rht forth to die; of Sir Walter Raleigh,|bone, muscle, nerve, ard sinew. Of the sword 
of Aune Boleyn, of Lady Jane Grey. Others, with) alone, we verily believe there are more varieties than 
still higher and holier sympathies, revert to the mar-/in all the species of knives which the Shelie ld cutle- 
tyrs, so many of whom stepped from that gloomy|ry ever turned out. ¢And all this lavish ex- 
prison to t stake; and peruse with indescribable] pense,’ we are ready to exclaim, ‘all this lavish 
emotions of mingled sadness and triumph the brief|expense of intellect, of ingenuity, of wealth, of ume, 
records of their unquenchable hope and fortitude, | of industry,—of all the elements which, properly em- 
still legible in the words of holy writ on the walls of| ployed, would secure so large a portion of human 
their prison; thus leaving behind to their immediate} felicity,—is only for the purpose of enabilng men to 
successors in suffering a glorious legacy of promise|kill and be killed! The very instrum selves, 
ind of hope, and to all ages an imperishable testi-| which have been produced at such a costiy p , un- 
mony to the all-sustaining power of religion. Such| like all other expensive pr! lucts of human labor and 
is that inscription, * Be thou faithful unto death, and|ingenuity, are made only to be dashed in pieces with 
I wil ve th 1 crown of life ;’ and that other, * He| him who made them.’ The generality see in this 
that encureth to the end, the same shall be saved.’| vast arsenal, and museum of war, only an image ol 
Others, again, look with mixed feelings of sorrow! power; but all the false glory of this is covered 
| exultation at the now rusting instruments of tor- W th acloud., when we consider in what the necessi- 
ire, Which have been handed down to us from times|ty of this power has originated; tor what purpose 
if barbarism; the collar of tortare—the voke of iron! these treasures have been accumulated, a for what 
—the cravat—the thumb-screw—and all the other| they are reserved. Harmless and innocent as all 
little knick-knacks and contrivances of diabolical| this grim array of warlike implements now seems, 
malignity, by which man would seem to wish to dis-| arranged in graceful spirals, elegant festoons, and a | 
pute supremacy in cruelty with devils, and to see| sorts of ingenious devices, [looking mightily like 
how far this world might be made to resemble hell.|some venomous snake at play, } the time will assured- 
We look upon these things with sadness, as we/|ly come when those we pons will be taken down; 
think of the shrieks which they have extorted, and|and few, perhaps, of those tubes but are destined to 
io which those gloomy walls have so often resound-|convey the message of death to some father, brether, 
ed; and with exultation, that those shrieks are now /son, in the spring-tide of life and activity, and to lay 
for ever silent, and shall never be renewed. Others,}/some hearth desolate. 
again, of romantic tastes, and apt to be bamboozled Well, this is just one of the cases in which the old 
by an ardent imagination, gaz upon the array of! German adage applies, ‘The worse the better.” We 
ancient armour, and the effigies of renowned war- veartily wish, that as nations cannot be prevented 
riors who have long since crumbled into dust, with|from quarrelling and fighting, they may discover 
something like regret for all that pomp of ancient’) such comprehensive at 1 fatal methods of struction, 
chivalry which has now departed for ever. For our-! that Jike fierce-looking bullies, they may be afraid to 
selves, we conti 3 that next to th { elings inspired come near to one another, that when they ( forth 
by treading the row. chamb f Sir Walter Ra-|to war at all, they may be so mousfached—so b 
leigh, and reading th nseriptions of the dying mar-j ling ind crested with every weapo! flence—so 
tyrs, the deepest feelings of melancholy were excited | Gorgon like—so preternaturally aided and abetted by 
by those things, which, in the generality of visitors, |steam-ships and steam-guns, that, if they kill at all, 
would perhaps inspire most unmingled exultation. |it shal! be as basilisks do with the eye; till,in short, 
We refer to the treasures and *muniments’ of war, they shall be terrihed to come within sight of each 
the endless variety and ample accumulation of ther, unless in the guise of 1 e. if men must 
the instruments of destruction. On these the utr st fight, we si id wish them t ht like the ti Irish 
ingenuity and contrivances seem to have been exer-| cats, who, it 1s sald, fo t so Cesperately, that no- 
cised,—exercised for the express purpose of disc thing was ft but the tails. Let il destru 
vering the most summary, comprehensive, and tatal tion be pretty certain, a! { the nuisance would speedi- 
method of quenching human life—of battering and |ly abate. 
defacing the image of the Creator. One hundred But we must not tarry any ! rat the Tower, 
and fifty thousand muskets in one vast hall, with all/nor pursue further a t of reflection which we fi 
the minor instruments of destruction, to match!—}is but little in unison with the emotions with which 
VOL. XAXVII.—OCTOBE 1839. Jl 
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the vast majority of our countrymen Jook upon the }: 


‘Small Arms Armoury.’ But the day shall yet) 
come when the metal of these de y weapons sl 
be wrought into » peaceful { Ss: ou 1 the 
spear sl 1] . @ sw 
reaping k 

To return t biect. Wi t t ve 
noticed the progress made of late 1 1 that spe 
cles of ex ( 1 Pa ’ Ww ch the 
Diorama is the legitimate ‘ o, I'wenty years 
ago a panorama was a rarity; now there is scarcely 
a season in which the fire-si trav r may not re- 
fresh his winter’s reading, and give vividness to his 
conception of foreign scenes, by an inexpensive trip 
to two or three of the most celebrated places in the 
world—to Constant Moscow, or Jerusalem. 
In additi to these, t re is ft t stand u dish, the 
Picture of Lond at Colosseum; certainly one 
of the most extraordinary pl tala vements on a 
larve seale, of which eve ! f ~ re can 
boast s tit t res ‘\ ( bine 
fad S he y re ¢ ii 
the ra‘ tf time y I \ 
rer ‘ vy be in | r 
hence, form a comment, I 
the ye 000 t I ven now 
to _ ; \ f ris t 
years’ § 8 det ‘ parts of the pic- 
ture becin to ) t ted. i her is the 


new post- hee, which indeed is no Jonger new, for 
it was builtin the last decad, (in this ace of rapid 


mutation it is best to reckon by decads, not by cen- 
tories.) with the scaffolding still about it, and look- 
ing fresh and bright, as though it were but a thing of 


yesterday. ‘There is also « 1 London bridge, the 
only adequate representation that remains of that 
venerable structure ; while its young brother the only 
London bridge with which a third of the present 
} 


generation is sequainted—is just beginning to rise 
Lad 1 ~ 





by itsside. The enormous alterati sand tmprove- 


ments which have taken place in the metrepolis in 
the brief space that h is elapsed since the picture was 
completed, already render it in sot 
Crooked Lane and Fleet Market. 


and other profound|!v interesting localities, exist 


ne sort, we may 


say, venerable. 





there. ‘Sic transit gloria mundi. 


But the most astonishing improvement in this species 





of exhibition is the Diorama, by far t most wonderfu 
illusion which the pictorial art has hitherto achieved 
Manv of the most interesting scenes and edifices in Eur 
have been a “iv ex ited ti e with a trutl : 
and effect, which leave the spe ttle ft rret that | 
has not seen the reality | 1 he can at all time 
persua le himself that he is ne} 1 th ality 





There is only one thing « ave any rT t 
complain in this ex! ering with the 
perfection of 1 n at we innot t 
think the injudicious mode of admission. Few of « 

readers, we apprehend, requ to be told that the specta 
tors are admitted into a small anpartr t into w 1? 

licht is admitted: this of cours necessary 1 of this 
therefore we do not comp/ain T f is an inclined 
plane, leading down to seats in f t of the picture, on 
which the light is admitted from above. Now when the 
picture is itself dark, (as, for example, that of the churct 
of Santa Croce, which is seen in the twilight of the evening 


or at midnight by torchlight,) this apartment is at first so| been sitting all the whi 
utterly dark to the visitor who enters it from the open 


lay, that it is some time before the pupil of the eye can 
idjust itself to the diminished light. This small apart- 


ment revolves by machinery, describing at each revolution 


}t a quarter of a circle, and bringing alternately each 


; 
ure under review, at intervals of about ten minutes: 
what we complain of is, that visitors, instead of being 
tted into this apartment only at the moment each 





ution is completed, are admitted during the whole 
time that any one of the pictures is under survey. Now 
where, as in the picture of the church of Santa Croce, 
solemnity and silence are peculiarly required to give full 
effect to the scene, and maintain the deep illusion which 
it is calculated to exert, it is not pleasant to have delicious 
associations continually disturbed by the odd noises and 
ridiculous mistakes which the mode of admission perpe- 


slons. Just when tl imagination 1s gladly 





lering itself to the almost perfeet illusion, and can 
‘f that it is gazing upon a 





hardly divest itself of the 


ea lral at midnight, and amidst the solemnities of 
midnight worship; while the deepest and most appropriate 
silence Is maintained every ectator, or words, if 
tt | at all, are uttered instinctively under breath; the 
enly opens nd ¥ :nd m h a number of 

cward ‘ url t ace nmodate the 

nto th y twilight in which they find 

selves involved ; ©, floundering, and stumbling 

wn the in 1} e,t y unconscious that there 
iny specta s of their bi ders and exclamations, till 
they hear sounds of mocking merriment issuing from the 


arkness that envelopes the front benches, and which are 


elicited by such fragments of conversation as follow, not 
‘sotto vor e :—" Isabell t, dear!" « \ €s, mama.’ . Where 
have you got to?’ ‘John, mind where you're going. 
“Is there a step?’ ‘This way, ma’am, if you please; 
allow me “to give you my arm. ‘Now you won't 
deceive me, Sir, will‘ you?’ ‘Not for the world.’ ‘Papa, 
where are you?” * All ‘right, my dear. I think I begin 
to catch a gli mpse of something ‘now.* Each who has 
ulready got over these difficulties of initiation laughs as 
heartily at the mistakes of his neighbours, as though he 
been in the like pred nent himself. We are 

ta few who enjoy all this, as 

un excellent joke, and who even think it one of the best 
vh on Of this ineffable satisfac- 





had never 
' 


well aware that there are 


parts of the 
tion we would by no means deprive them. As each 





spectator usually sits out several revolutions of the 
ctures, they would still have abundant opportunities of 
enjoying this practical jest upon the admission of each 
ew set of visit As to the public, we apprehe nd they 
vould not mind being kept in the ante-room for a few 


inutes, for the sake of a more undisturbed and perfect 


ryment of the spectacle which brought them thither. 


But the exhibition most fraught with gratification, 
t ence diver 1 and permanent, is undoubtedly the 
British Museum. On a totally different gr und, too, 
we | it tobe the best in London. It is the cheap- 
est. Vast as are the treasures it | ssesses of all that 

* An sing instance « t effects of this sudden 
transitio I lay nt int st darkness recently 
came » our k vledge A lady paid a visit to the 
Diorama, «a npanied by s friends; upon entering 
the room, and finding herself in apparent midnight, she 


sat herself down in the very first place which offered, and 
ym being asked in a 
whisper by one of her friends how she liked it, she replied 
hat she ‘could see nothing at all particular about it,’ 
when lo! upon examination it was found that she had 
e with her back to the picture, anc 
vainly staring upon the opposite wall. 


gazed intently on vacancy Uy 


| 
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is rare and precious, you see them for nothing. For | The feeling of pleasure arising from the beauty 
three whole days in the week the curious spectator is and unapproachable grace of the Greek sculptures— 
allowed to range at will through its noble collections, | which, indeed, we never look upon without a feeling 
and feast his eyes, without one annoying condition, }of despair for modern art—is more refined and more 
permanent, and, What is a greater matier, Is Intensi- 


on all sorts of rarities, the spoils of all climates and 








ol every age ihey are of the most various kinds, | fied, instead of being we ened, DY { vullarity and 
and, in almost each kind, in t sreatest profusion. [frequent contemplation. But we question w hether 
here is e ho eoll f dyrecl und Roman!they can impart, when first seen, a ple { sO Start- 
‘ 1 with the/li S that p lueed by t spectacie ¢ “rypt- 

e aud gigantic pro-jlan dé ic antiquities here are 1 pots 

the ypare y endless ns, platters, that lock as well if they had 

s, shells, and insects ;|just been taken down from the dresser in Pharaoh’s 

I il beauty, or th KILCHeN 5 but the most peri hable articles are still in 

reu ind contrast, have /|a state of perfect preservation. ‘This, indeed, is the 

who is 1 er minera- | f source of the superior pleasure which the do- 

vist, nor conel gist.|mestic antiquities of Egypt impart, when e mpared 

nt it ‘ s ire the | WIN th of Greece and R me. Wed » not wonder 

ol natural history. |that me tal and stone should be durab e, and the 


he weapons, hunting and |interest they awaken depends upon a very different 





: tic utensils, articles of|class of associations. But the Egyptians seem to 
dress and manufactures. of barbarous nations; as of have possessed the singular power of rendering the 
the South Nea Islanders, the New Zealanders, various | most perishable substances durable; and of making 


tribes of North and South America, &c. Other rooms|them last as long as brass and marble; of reversing 


are crowded with similar, but far more deeply |the great law of nature, and giving perpetuity to what 
interesting rarities from ancient Greece, Rome and|is transient; nay, of fixing objects in the very pro- 
Egypt. ‘These are notonly highly curious, as afford-|cess of dissolution—ot giving permanence to rotten- 
ing us, like the former, a picture cl the domestic and |" ss—ol reproducing [like nature } whatis crumbling 
social life of distant nations, but are Invested with|into dust In a m« 
the additional interest derived from the consideration, |petrifactions. ‘Their art was a great intiseptlc, a 


re stable form—in the shape ot 


that these nations were not merely very ancient, but} more than Kyan’s patent against the fungus of time 
highly civilized. Vases, dishes, cups, plates, scales,|and change. This wondrous art reached its perfee- 
knives, mirrors, lamps, bells, mortars, measures, and | on In their mummies—in those singular processes, 
wine-strainers, buttons, buckles, broaches, locks and by which they stamped even death with immort ality.* 
keys, bits, spurs, ornaments of harness, hinges and |1n these rooms we not only see these last and certain- 
nails, and a thousand other whimsical relics, meet ly most wonderful exe mplifie itions of their skill; 
the eye at every turn; and while transporting us to a; tummies in every stage of unswathing, some in the 
far distant age, show us that human nature was stil] | gorgeously painted and hieroglyphed collins in which 
the same, with the same wants and the same passions, | the y were first taken from the s ircophagus, and 
with the same cravings to be gratified and the same) ethers with almost the last rags of tle eurious com- 
necessities to be supplied ; and the same reason and plicatic n of bandage s torn off; but the most perisha- 
ingenuity to gratify the one and supply the other. To) ble remains of the domestic arts and of every day life. 
these rooms may well be applied, with almost Jiteral | There are carpenter’s tools, with the handles just as 
accuracy, the humorous lines of Burns addressed to|good as the blades; and what is more strange, 
the renowned antiquary Captain Grose : | baske ts, in which the said tools were carried, just as 
| good as new, and putting utterly to shame, both in 
} 


jshape and texture, the carpenters’ baskets of these 


There is ‘a fouth o’ auld nick-nackets ; 
ow ate anme incline jackets ‘ 1 
Rusty airn cap and jingling jackets, |degenerate days. ‘There is a chair which might have 
Wad haud the Lothians three, in tackets It 
on en t 

A gone perm oy {citizen of Thebes, and only now requires a litth 
And parriteh-pots anc auld wate kets mending, to fit it for securely doing the same kind- 

Afore the flood. 
Of eve’s first fire the y have a cinder; 
Auld Tubal Cain’s fire-shool and fender ; 


yvorne the honored hinder parts of some ancient 


ness for a citizen of London. ‘Then there is a wig, 
yes, a wig, as glossy and brieht as it was the first 


day it appeared in some fashionable perruquer’s shop, 





° . ° . ® it the west end of Memphis; and as a young 
A broom-stick 0° the witch of Endor, friend of owrs remarked, * look is well as if it 
Weel shod wi’ brass. had had a dressing of Macassar oil on it yesterday 

+ Porbye hey'll Shape you il. fu’ glee ” paing.’ 7 ] 
ing dent Peete, ‘9 SIL, | Such are some of the principal wonders and curi- 
The cut of Adain’s phillib g! ( ies with which the ingenious keepers of the raree- 
The knife that nicket Abel’s craig shows of this great city conjure the sixpences and 
They'll prove you fully, shilllags out of the p ckets of visitors, But these 
It was a faulding jocteleg, A: very far from exhausting the catalogue. Th 
Or lang-kail guily. Colosseum alone has three or four distinct * sights’ 
1 ' ibmarine cave, a « ction ot statuary and 


Of these vast collections, those which present us ——4 ave, 
with the implements and utenstis, ar | wenerally, the! painting, a Swiss cottage, and we know not what. 
domestic antiquities of ancient Key pt, awaken, per- SS 

» ' » BE — %n an - . M, : 
haps, the most startling sensations of novelty and) * Set Horace Smith’s spirited lines to the Muinin y 
delight. in Belzoni’s Exhibitions. 
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Then there ia the ‘ Exhibition’ of the Royal Acade 
my, which yearly attracts many thousands of visitors. 


To the louver of paintings, however, a far higher 


treat is led in the * British Institution,’ wher 

iy ve s ha < tion of the works of the * old 
masters,” formed by the splendid paintings from 
the galleries of certain liberal noblemen and other 


wealthy amateurs—Pall Mall is generaily the scene 
of pictorial ex! bittons. 


I 
At the Surrey Zoological Gardens, as at the Co- 


losseum, the Dp slic interest is maintained by a combi- 
nation of amusing spectacles. Besides their beasts, 
there is one kind of exhibition which, to the gene- 


rality of the people, is of far more interest than all 
the beasts that ever went into Noah’s ark. We re- 


fer to tl very popu exhibition, a volcano, in ; 
state of eruption—as of Vesuvius last year, or of 
Hecla this. ‘The former we did not see; the latter 
have seen; and a very respectable imitation of a 
ul it Is, It roars, and | wws, and shakes 


ler its painted canvass, in very suecessiul mimi- 


ry of its gigantic namesake, while the eruption it- 


V 
self certainly forms the grandest lisplay ol hre- 


works we have \ vituessed, We believe th 
simery of Vesuvius was equally successtul, several 
4 { we mista . having been destroyed 
he ¢ ‘ { the ( 1 by the nit idVa, 1 
imita n of the treaks of the or na!.* 
It. would be quite beyond our present purpose to 
ention the many oti byects of interest with which 
I ib 3. To the lover of the arts, however, 
eve the public butldings and public places, the 
‘ ‘ iges, docks, markets, and parks rd a 
( ual ce { ¢ ip gratiication ; while thie 
sicte f many as, for example, of the houses of 
l’arliafnent, « ts of law, the bank, the post-office, 
the museum of the I ia house, present still greater 
ractions. We cannot | t this subdject, however, 
‘ t remarking thatt vicinity of London is re- 
markably rich in those jects which attract the 
I ird of sight-seers, and which, by the aid of 


im-boats and rail-roads, may be said not only to 
contiguous to the great city, but to form a part of 


it A ten minutes trip by the Greenwich railway, 
or half an h ‘s steaming down the river, brings 
us to Greenwich Park, and, what is still better to 
s : , to Greenw Llos , with tts 

' t FF tH] ul ( ( \ few 
i s ’ . 1 W wich, 
its ' . the st enient 

f | ‘ s fron 
the centra ! nm ¢ \ t s 





t propriet opriet 3s of these gardens, that It 
‘ d w answer the purpose to alter and widen 
pr ches. \ present, they are excessively 
venient; fart long | narrow, and seem t 
have been e ~ cle on the princely le 1 a mouse- 
» ora long-necked bott Itis easy enough for the 

" ile to get in, entering as they do by drblets; but 
, so easy to get out, departing as they do in 
‘ On the evening we were there, there could 
not V en less than ten thousand pers ns present, 
arm exit conse rently most tedious, and at 


some p ven dange s. 
It m t certal y be ratefully 1 knowledved, 
hat vernment | ‘ late yedrs done much t i 


HIBITIONS 


|much steaming up the river carries us to Hampton 
| Court and the Cartoons, and to the Botanical 
'Gardens at Kew: while the Great Western railway 
brings within litthe more than half an hour’s ride the 





magnificent scenery and not less magnificent castle 
ot W indsor. 

We now propose to offer a few general observations on 
the subject of sight-seeing. And 


j 
ing the prices at wl 


the first shall be respect- 
lich this species of luxury is supplied 
by various parties. We have already remarked, not only 
that there are manv new exhibitions, but that many old 


ones have been but recently made accessible to the public 


, On reasonabie terms. 


It is in our great cathedrals, St. Paul’s and Westminster 





Abbey, strictly the property, as they are the j ride of the 
nation, and to which every one should have easy access, 
that the old spirit of extortion is most rigorous and 
grasping In visiting the former, some old cicerone, whe 
holds a ‘vested interest’ in abuses, pops out at every 
corner, and demands a sixpence or a shilling for exhibiting 
his fraction of the curiosities of the place; at W estminstes 
Abbey, you pay at once a high rate for seeing the whole. 
It is curious to see that not only are all our publi 
: i establishments shown to the people upon much 


more moderate terms and in a much more libe al Spl i, 


but even the collections which are the fruit of private 


enterprize, which are maintained at a vast expense, and 
which are instituted for the very purpose of fair gain, are 
heape r, muc h che aper. It is true, as before said, that we 


vay see the best part of St. Paul's for nothing—and that 


s the outside; for this we are not indebted to those who 





ive the showing of it. It is true also, that we may get 
a view of the inside for two-pence, a mean and miserable 
my] t. which ought to be vediately abolished. The 
loers of such 1 place ht to tand open every day, and 
ill who please permitted to enter and look round, certain 
persons being paid a proper, and no more than a prope 
salary from the revenues of the cathedral itself, or if 
necessary, from the | ic purse, for seeing that no 
mischief is done.—But th h a peep into the interior is 


comparatively che ap, the moment you wish to see any 
thing more, to look at anv of the few rarities it contains, 
the work of extortion begins. A sixpence is asked here, 


and a shilling there; at every turn there is some new 


demand—till what with the w ering gallery, the 
ascent to the ball an’ er the to the tombs, the 
permission to t a few nd crumbling 
il la s | Ww ‘ N I ‘ couk hie 
yw that it cost his « int en ence even to take 
1 peep ait tl t | { ' have to pay no 
ess than four st Mi SIX pence five shillings, we 
et which; ’ t € ten times as mucha 
i ‘ w the e Varied and curious rarities ot 
the lower We ‘ that itters a somewhat 
it Westminst Ab t 1 the system is still 

] 





is not a shadow of reason for this extortion, 








ender our public ¢ stabiishments accessibie to the 
people. There used to bi lious formalities 
before admission could be obtained to the dock- 





yards; and, if we mistake not, no very trifling 
gratuities to warders who were appointed to go round 
with visitors. Now, any one may obtain admission 
unaccompanied by a warder; nor is any fee allowed 
to be paid. At least this is the case at Woolwich, 
and we believe, in the other dock-yards. The 
visitor receives a ticket at the gates, and all that he 
is required to do is to produce it when challenged. 
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except the destre of gain, and an indolent lazy disposition 
to let things remain as they are. If the rulers of the 
Church allege that they are anxious to guard what is 
valuable from theft or wanton mischief by keeping the 
company comparatively select, the reply is ready; at the 
British Museum there is no sucl: barrier at all, and at the 
Tower there is only a sixpenny one, and yet it is found 
easy enough to guard both against fraud and mischief. If 
it be said, that the remuneration, extortionate as it may 
seem, is no more than sufficient to pay the trouble of the 
showman, we reply that what is found sufficient for the 
Tower ought to be sufficient for Westminster Abbey or 
St. Paul's. If it be said, that it can hardly be expected 
that the cicerones should accompany every visitor or party 
to the top of a building like St. Paul's for one sixpence, 
we admit it; but then we ask, who requires them to do 
it! During the period at which the edifice is open to the 


' 


public let men be stationed at those points at which 


directions should be given or rarities are to be exhibited, 


T 
‘ } 


uid then let the visitors take care of themselves he 


man who shows the monurment is not expected to trot up 


and down the staircase with every Visitor who pays his 
sixpence to do it. 

St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey, like the British 
Museum, are identified with the 1 mal glory, and 





should be open to the people for no/Aa proper persons 


} 


ho should b pai 


being appointed for showing them, v 
wut of the ample revenues of these churches, or if it must 
be so, receive moderate salary at the public expense. Or 
if this be impossible, at least no more should be demanded 
for showing these places than is demanded for showing 


the Tower. Those to whom these magnificent piles are 


HIBITIONS. ~ 


(The populace of Bngland have tn this respect, per- 
haps, a‘ess powerful sense of propriety than that of 
lany other country in Europe. ‘The vulgar and even 
very many, who, upon other occasions would not be 
reckoned among the vulgar, cannot keep their hands 
from fingering what is curious, scrawling upon walls 
and columus, amusing themselves by defacing or 
mutilating, cutting or chipping off some little rem- 
nant of any object that tickles their fancy, slily 
appropri ting a portion of some relic that is rare 

precious, a bone, or a tooth of an old warrior, a 
tatter of some old standard, or arag of an old vest- 
ment, thus taking away W hat is comparatively value- 
less in itself, yet is essential to the completion and 


perfection of the carity from which it is stolen; or if 


admitted into a carden, they must needs be plucking 
the fluwers, cutting slips, or trampling on the beds. 
Sometimes they have shown their brutal humour in 

1] more wanton freaks of mischief, and in which 


itis hard to say what form of petty selfishness it was 
which praposed to be gratified. For example, in re- 
‘ently passing through the British Museum, we ob- 





ntly 





some brutal fellow had just thought pro- 


it into the sarcophagus of some great Egyp 


served 
per to s} 
tian personage. Humiliation can hardly go deeper. 
Here was one of the great ones of the earth, who 
after having caused himself to be embalmed and en- 
tombed with amazing care and cost, must now sub- 
mit, not only to be dragged forth from the depths of 
the Pyramids, disinterred, unswathed, and exposed 
to the light of open day, but have his last dwelling 


entrusted, should be ashamed thus to repress the interest} thus contemptuously violated. 


of the people in edifices so associated with our national 


grandeur and so rich in historical recollections. 


That a very small charge would be not only sufficient, | 
- . CF al . 
lumns. ‘The ‘great obscure’ who indulge in this 


to remunerate the trouble, but that the showmen them- 
iiners by the change, (a point of 
far more Importan » to them, we have no manner ot 


doubt. In cases of a like kind, it has hitherto been 


selves would be grea 


invariably found, that the sums derived from the vast 
increase of visitors when the terms of admission have been 
lowered, more than makes up for the diminution in the 





sum paid by each. Thus in the Tower, where the 


proposition to reduce the price of admission was at first 
received with the utmost reluctance, the influx of visitors 
is such, that the whole receipts are far larger than they 
have ever before been. The statement will be found a 
little further on.—And thus would it be, we have not the 


smallest doubt, with Westminster and St. Paul’s. 


The cheapest by far of our public exhibitions as 


well as in other respects the best is the British Mu-| 


seum, for that costs nothing. ‘The least interesting. 

if we except those parts which we may see almost 

for nothing, and yet incaleulably the dearest, are St. 

Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. The other exhi- 

bitions are all reasonable enouwh. Only a shilling 
} 


is paid at the Adelaide Gallery or at the Polytechnic 


Institution; and all wecan say is, that if the rarities| 


at St. Pauls are worth five shillings, those at the 


above institution are well worth thirty. 

There is another point on which we wish to offer 
some few observations. We refer to the behaviour of 
the people at these exhibitions. One reason why} 
public edifices have been guarded from the English} 
populace, with so much jealousy, and opened with 
so much reluctance, is, that our countrymen are so 
prone to wanton mischief. ‘There has been hitherto 


unfortunately too much justice in this allegation.| 


Of all the nuisances above mentioned, however, 
the most frequent as well! as the most ollfensive to the 
eye, is that of serawling wames upon walls and col- 


practice doubtless have an itching for immortality ; 
ind that to’such a degree, that they would rather be no- 
torious upon any terms, than not notorious at all: 
infamous rather than nof famous. Thus prompted, 
they naturally seek the most durable materials on 
which to inseribe their names; nothing less than 
brass or marble will serve theirturn. But we would 
respectfully remind John Smith and Thomas Brown, 
William Hobson and Richard Jobson, Nathaniel 
Dobson and Mark Robson, Susan Tibbets and Martha 


Spry, that if they have no other means of securing 


immortality, this will hardly answer their purpose: 
s this is the only record which the world unhappily 
possesses f them, they Wl not be the less forgotten 
because their names still extant. The only dif- 


ference between them and otner persons who have 
as little claim to be remembered, is that posterity will 
say, ‘whoever they may have been, they have our 
hearty malison for their linpadence and their mis- 
chievousness.” We know of but one act of theirs, 
nd * that act entitles them to our thorough contempt.’ 
/ 


We remember once su sting to a friend a method 


of punishing at least some of these mischievous per- 
sons, | pon Visiting one ot the most venerable and 


roe 


sple ndid of ecclesiastic il edifices, we were deeply dis- 
gusted at the number of names of these aspiring in- 
significants inscribed upon the walls. Some of them, 
as if to insure a more particular teé membrance, had 
been so explicit as to add their place of abode to their 
names ; many of the dates were quite recent. We 
proposed to our friend, who was a native of the town 


in which the edifice stood, and who took a deep pride 
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in this its ehief ornament, that it might be desirable; who have profited by places | r kept from public 
to collect the names of the gentlemen who had been! view, except on the payment l ; bore xample 
so kind as to furnish their addr 4 tos leachil d not t : 1 1 t ‘ tion has been 
i them an ancaym Ss iet Be tat that ubtliess) reneal y t e | . re more inclined 
it wou ye gratifying intelligence that their names,| to write rw t r contine! neighbours, 
which t vy had inscri ! s nu 8 on the xcept t t \ t 1 ( st ! read of the 
walls of ——_._....Abbey, in t year IS—, were ’ i w » the French appear 
still extant, and that they would receive a yearly con-| alw t \ eir eyes. In those places 
firmation of the same ple i” fact, ‘ tlie « ine etection— 
But v l \ that estrone ; é : { ] n Paris 
est of ids i I i t is OF NUlSsAa é } t y iling In 
abov , are f hy Tu With the ex-ict | in which 
cept { é i \ th t prope ev were W t t e sl wing 
to make S . \ in 8s 7 is, W twos t 
have not Serv y é » be of | f ( s in Switzer- 
fensive i . \ is public Is mor \ i 3a r the surveil. 
ha i ° VM I De \ t ot VV S il I sheu ed 
St ik i j y 1 I i instance 
f y 3 3 has be ‘ W I I t of barbar- 
that d t i ess 3 \ 9 3 ‘ by some, 
has itself in meas f i th | taste, t try, and I 
ty ! t ni } ) of U t t ti ement in 
! sexanin fore the recent Parliamentary ¢ - 2 ore ct is taki ti Kaglish ; 
mit , says,*' s elnp ti with r I 1, the I . ‘ 1 of the 
pect to the B h Mus " the f the é vances, It Vv i y disay r. | feel 
| that I i pleased with—t g 0 é t] ly 8 y way to eradi- 
feeling exhibited by them all ocea 5. * * * cate e evil, will be t in the various local 
‘Ther is | nay serve, n ecrippil stit , tne iber eX of the N tural 
the M t n ma the niy st ( W chit His »s V i w.evV ste the means best 
inv remark was n e \ sbvs tu ( ( t l t a taSte for 1 beauties of the 
who wrote with a ] f re ( ‘ the b ers! cre io the pe e: f the pi re galler- 
leading to the kh *s Library, * Museaum.’’ The 3, rches, cathe Me 1 other bn gs contain- 
sume witness, « r asked for inf ition ast r works of art the « ntry, were freely opened to 
the comparative behav f the public of the prsent! their inspection, it v ive t effect of giving 
nd of a tormer iy, re —* The Brit ! : ni tr na taste lt t rine is It ‘ the e) nplary 
has only become very | ar Within 1 last few v f th isitors int British Museum, and 
years—tim was when e had t more than tw 7 n N tle S ely. fully 
hundred visitors a vs Vv ‘ ww 2000, , t Sasi r trial } s.’ 
1000, 5000, and somet 100 visitors a day.’ P y M " . Vi. p. 47. 
Avother testimony on this s ct is worth citing, W re | yt rot tiese signs of iImprove- 
as marking the tusprovemer ft eople in the pro-;| ment in the i ish | lic. nor have w ny doubt 
vinces. It ts from an istelligent visitor to the! that there are mischievous ple abroad as well as 
Museum at Newcastle, an institution « pen to the|in England; but we cannot think that this species 
public without any charge whatever. He says, of folly has been eq y prevalent on the continent. 
‘It was with the greatest pleasure that I heard it The following cautions cited from an |} number 
stated in the report of the Newcastle Society, that,| of the Penny Mao: . though tendcd primarily 
notwithstanding articles of great value were ¢ xposed/for visit rs tot British Mi im may be read 
on the cases without any cover, they had never lost} with profit by the visitors to any other | ublic 
a single specimen, nor had any part of the collection exhibition. 
been injured by visitors. ‘This account quite agrees} Ist. Touch not ; we tatues and other curious 
with my own experience in the British Museum,} things whic the Muse re to be seen, not 
where there have been occasionally more than six e I t llowed to 
thousand visitors In a sing y. Dur r the | t tot \ 7 | or soft, to 
twelve or thirteen years | have been in that insti erat t 1, to W \ their peneils, 
tion, (and the greater part of this time | have had the! they would ery . You will see 
iinmediate superiutenden e of the zoological part of ne mut t . tw r three of the finest 
the collect n. | ado not recollect a su e instance of figures that ever we ‘ ‘ t NA |; they 
wilful injury, and, indeed, hardly of carelessness, on} torimn part of the « j ‘ ed the Klom Marbles, 
the part of the visitors, though now and then a pane|and we I from 1 lemple of Minerva, at 
of glass may be cracked; but that is scarcely to be} Athens, which city the time { the sculptures of 
ivoided from the fre quently cr wwded state of the} these statues, ¢ tt t sand three hundred years 
rooms, With glass cases in every direction. From/ago, was one of the cities of Greece most renowned 
my experience in the British Museum, and in other! for art and f . Tia has, of course, greatly 
situations, I think that the Eng! sh public have beeni| worn thes ies t 1 3; said, that the ‘Turkish 
most unjustly abused tn this respect; partly arising! soldiers, who kept the 1 n Greeks under subjec- 
from that delight which the English have in com-}tion, used to take a bruta easure in the injury ol 


’ " 
plaining of their countrymen, and praising foreigners} these remains of ancient art; as if they were glad to 


at their expense, and partly by designing persons,| destroy what their ignorance made them ineapable of 
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vaiuing. Is it not as creat imnorance for a stupid 
fellow of our own day slily to write his own p iltry 


name upon one of these glorious monuments ? Is not 
such an act the most severe reproa ipon the writer 

Is it not, as if t scribbler iv, * He am I, 
in the pres some oft rT masterpieces of 
art, Whose if ty gut , e reverence, if | 
cannot com vend their beauty; and I derive a 
pleasure from tting my own obscure p rishable 
name upon works whose fame will endure for ever. 


What a Satire upon such vanity. Doubtless, these 
fellows, who are so pleased with thrir own weak 
selves as to poke their names into every tace, are 
nothing but grown babies, and want afool’s cap most 
exceedingly. 

Qndly, Dent talk loud. ‘Talk, of course you must ; 


or you would lose much of the enjovment we wish 
you to have—f r pleasure is only half pleasure, un- 
less it be shared with those w ve. But do not 
disturb others with y t lo not ca udly 
from one end of a iong galiery to the ther, or you 
will distract the attention of those who derive great 
enjoyment from an undisturbed contemplation of e 
WwW ynders in th se rooms. \ i will exe this hint 
3dly, B nolo irusive. \ mu will see many tht 
in the Museum that you do not understand. It will 


be well to make a memorandum of these, to be in- 


quired into at your leisure; and In thesetin juiries we 
shall endeavour to assist you from time to time. 
But do not trouble other visit 
and above all, do not trouble the young artists, some 
of whom you see making drawings for their im- 
provement. Theirtime is precious to them; and it 
is a real inconvenience to be obliged to give their at- 
tention to anything but their work, or to have their 
attention disturbed by an over-curious persqn peeping 
at what they are doing. 
inquiry go to one of the attendants, who walks abot 
in each room. He will answer you as far as he 
knows. You mnst not expect to understand what 
you see all at once: you must go again and again if 
you wish to ebtain real know!edge, beyond t 
tification of passing cur! sity. 
Another circumstance in connexion with this sub- 
ject, and which we think augurs well, is wort 


S$ with vour questions; 


If you want to make any 


le oTa- 





mentioning. I'pere appears tous far more of aspirit of 
mutual accommodation 


ago: less of that indecent selfishness—that yearousy 


than there was some years 
of invasion—that resolute appropriation of every 
possible advantage, with a total insensibilit 
whether our neighbour is accommodated at all—less 
of that fierce assertion of rioht—less of that ‘I’ve 
as much right here as you’ sort of feeling, whic! 





was so strong some years ago, 1 Ww 
make the well-behaved beasts 

Gardens quite shine by contrast. is 

of cheerful galety—less of silence R 3 
—more suavity in pressing a prior right—less sti- 


nacy in contesting it; more in fact of the spirit wl 
induces us not merely to seek a selfish pleasure. 
to feel a ple isure In seeing others pleased. N 

have we any doubt that the more the people frequent 


| ! 
places of innocent amusements, the better behaved 
they will become, til! their alleged rudeness as wel 
as love of mischief shall cease t any thing better 
than libel. 

We remarked at the nim -ement of this art } 
that the vast increase which has take: place in t @| 


body of sight-seers, and the prodigious efforts which 
have recently been made for their gratification, augur 
well for the physical, intellectual, social, and moral 
improvement of the people. 

Of the wonderful impulse which in this respect 
has been recently given to the public mind, those 
only can form any thing like an adequate conce ption 
who have paid attention to the statistical accounts of 
the number of visitors which, during the Jast few 
years have been at the British Museum, the Tower. 
and other places.* We subjoin the fullowing state- 
ments. 

1. Tae Bairise Museum. From the year 1807, 
we find a steady progressive increase in the interest 
takenin the Museum by the public, as evineed by the 
umber of visitors. ‘The parliamentary return for 
that year gives the visitors at 13,046; in 1814 we 
find it stated at 33,074; In ISIS it was 63,253 ; it 
fell below that number till 1821, when itis stated at 


oF 


1825 and 1826 the numbers are 127, 





302; but the commercial distress of that 
bers in 1827 
to 79,131. In 1830, the numbers were 71.336; 
1832 it rose to 147,596 ; and the numbers each year 
ince are 1833; 200,495; 1834, 237,366; 1835 
2s +104, 

2. Tue Armouries at THe Tower. Before the 
reduction of the admission fee from two shillings to 
one, the number of visitors who paid entrance was 
about 10,000 annually, but during the year which 
succeeded the change, it increased to nearly fourfold, 
or 40.000. Since the farther reduction to sixpence, 
the number of visitors is again greatly beyond the 
average. In the month of May alone, 1858, the 
number of visitors was 4.528; but in May 1839, it 
was 9,454, producing a much Jarger profit than when 


veriod appears to have reduced the num 





the charge was four times the present fee. 

3. Zootocica Garpens, Regents’ Park. ‘* The 
Gardens,’ says the he port of the Society for 1836, 
during the past year have proved unusually at- 
tractive to the members and the public.’ The visit- 
rs to that establishment have amounted to 263,392 ; 
of which number 64,102 consisted of members and 
nions; 10,028 were admitted by means 
f named ivory tickets; and 189 on the orders 
of fellows on the payment of one shilling each ; these 


2s., being a sum of 


ated 
Ce? 


st receipts amount to £9462 


beyond that received in the previous 





year 
t. Z 1cAL Museum. The number of visitors 
to the Museum of the Zoological Society in 1°36, 
x sive of the months of April, May, and June, 
r which the removal from Bruton Street to 
I ter Square took place,) was 3660, and the sum 
received tor mission was £38 17s. 
* Wee t mn justice refrain from stating our 
nviction, that the great interest taken by the pub- 


ic of late years in the British Museum, as well as in 
‘xhibitions generally, is to be attributed very mainly 
tocheap literature; more especially to the innumera- 
le woodcuts and the descriptiv letter press of the 
uublieations of the * Society for the Diffu- 
> The Society have in 


various } 

sion of Useful Knowledge. 

this respect been eminently s essful in one of their 

main ects, that of quickening and rousing the 
» 23 well as in imparting useful informa- 


ie 
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Ross’s guns, which commenced playing upon them.} possession, and thus succeeded in setting it on fire it 
{t now became a complete rout with the enemy, and|several places. In the morning the French though 
they pressed over the bridge of the river facing the| proper to continue their retreat, and we again pursued 
town pell-mell. ‘They must have suffered very con-| them, but not before we sold among our officers the 
siderably in this business, We found several pdor|whole of the baggage we took from one of their 
fellows at the bridge badly wounded by our rifles,| Generals, snugly packed on a grey horse, which we 
uiany with legs and arms broken, while the ground | divided, by the desire of our old Captain ; it amount- 
was strewed with their dead. ed to six dollars a man to the company. After cross- 
It was dusting the preceding skirmish that I heard |ing a woody hill we again came up with the enemy 
for the first time in our company the words, that|at Redinha, a small town situated in a difficult pass. 
afterwards became so common in our regiment, “ kill| Our company generally, as I have already observed, 
a Frenchman for you-elf.” Its origin was as follows: | being in advance, had attained a hill covered with 
—Two men, named Palmer and Tracey, of known|pine-trees, on the right of our battalion, from whence 
daring, during our approach to the bridge, seeing a| we had one of the finest views of the two armies I 
French serjeant fall, ran up tohim toclaim the meed|ever remember to have seen, except at Salainanca. 
of conquest, in relieving him of any valuables he might |Our regiment was extended a distance of perhaps 
be possessed of. They were quarrelling as to the|two miles, and rapidly on the advance to the position 
ippropriation of the spoil, when Palmer, who was a|the French occupied. These were followed by our 
known excellent shot, told Tracey to go *and|heavy columns, whose heads were just disengaging 
kill a Frenchman for himself’—as he had shot this| themselves from a wood about a quarter of ainile in 
man. the rear. Everything seemed conducted with the 
This circumstance afterwards gave birth to a little} order and regularity of a field-day. ‘Che French 
gasconade in the regiment, that every rifleman could|meanwhile had got under arms; their leading 
and ought to killa Frenchman in action. From the|columns were already beginning to retire when the 
period of the above occurrence Palmer received the|scene became more animated by our artillery opening 
nick-name of the “ man-killer,” until a singular cir-| their fire. 
cumstance, that occurred at the siege of Badajoz,| ‘This was the signal for us to set to work, and 
gave him a new title. In relieving piquet in the}away we went at the rear-guard the French had 
trenches, many of our men, instead of going quietly|thrown out. We had moved down from our lofty 
through the trenches or parallels in front of the walls/station, and were soon engaged skirmishing and 
of the town, used to show their contempt of danger|endeavouring to out-flank and drive in their light 
by jumping out of them and running across in the face | troops, which, after a hard struggle, we were at length 
of the enemy’s fire. In executing this feat one day|enabled to accomplish, but not before many men had 
with some others, a cannon-shot, fired by the French, | fallen on both sides. The enemy, however, although 








struck the ground first, and then hit Palmer on the 
back, and he fell, as we thought killed upon the spot. 
To cur surprise, however, in a moment he jumped up 
unhurt, the shot having glanced off his knapsack. In 
commemoration of this event he was known afterwards 
by the appellation » “ the bumb-proof man.” 

To return, however, from this digression. After 
the retreat of the French into the town we were order- 
ed to drive them out of it. Oar company being 
collected, we led in the renewed attack, by dashing 
over the bridge into the street on the opposite side. 
There we had to sustain et much disadvantage a 
smart fire from the different houses that the rear- 


guard of the enemy had possession of. In this 


skirmish Lieut. Hopwood fell severely wounded in 


the thigh. However, we maintained the conflict! 
until, the remainder of our regiment coming up, we} 


they slowly retired before us, continually turned 
und made a temporary stand whetever the ground 
seemed favourable. 

One allecting circumstance with regard to a French 


officer, that took place in this action, made an impres- 
sion upon my memory. The officer whom we had 
shserved cheering on his men very conspicuously had 
fallen by a rifle-shot through the thigh, when two olf 
our buglers ran up to him for the purpose of easing 


him of his money. This, I must observe, the French- 
men generally kent concealed in a kind of belt round 
their waists. As soon as the two buglers came up 
to the Frenchman they commenced quarrelling as to 
which of them should possess his property. Nach 


of them had fallen on his knees over the wounded 


man, the mote readily to disencumber the poor 
Frenchman of his belt. One of the buglers had 


drove the enemy from their cover. In the eagerness|drawn a knife to cut the strap that secured the hoped- 
of pursuit, however, we had nearly suffered severely. | for treasure, w hen, the other endeavouring to restrain 


Our company had followed the French a considera-|him, a scuffle ensued over the woun led man, during 
ble distance out of the town, galling them in their! 


retreat, when tl 


ve enemy, perceiving how few our|body, and he expire 


which, I am sorry to relate, the knife entered his 
j 
: 


on the spot. 1 had come up 


numbers were,—we being only supported, I think, by |just in time to perceive the occurrence, and could with 
a single troop of our Germans, turned round and | difficulty restrain myself from shooting the owner of 
pressed us hard to escape from the consequence of|the knife, whose name was Finn, on the spot ; but he 
our rashness. Several of our men were outflanked |told me it was unintentional. 


and taken prisoners. For myself, | had to ran a great 


After pursuing the enemy through the town, where 


risk, and should certainly have been killed or captur-| we took a number of prisoners in a water-mill (among 

ed but for the gallantry of a German dragoon, who|them were some of my own company, taken the day 

rode up to me, pulled me up behind him, and gallop- before,) we encamped at night on the side of an 

ed off amidst a volley of shot unhurt. extensive hill. ‘The country here was well wooded 
At night the French, who had posted themselves |and watered, and exceedingly picturesque, as also 

partly under cover of a wood, threw shells from a}was the position occupied by the enemy. We lay 

distance into the town of Pombal, of which we had {encamped on a range of heights, while the French 
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lay at our feet in a beautiful valley ; the French and} The enemy still continued their retreat, their rear- 
English outlying sentries being not more than thirty guard at the same time making a temporary stand to 
yards apart. |keep our rifles in check whenever the ground seemed 
I his night my own company , With another, was an | favourable to their purpose. We had driven them 
outlying piquet, and busy Sees »yed in cooking what through the village of Casal Nova, a few of their 
they had taken from the French prisoners, as we had |rear sections oecasionally giving us a ranning fire, 
no rations for several days, when a man of the name when an interesting circumstanee occ urred that for a 
of Humphrey Allen came up to us from the rear, to|time greatly affec ted my spirits. A few of the French 
which, during the preceding skirmish, he had been|had availed themselves of a piece of dilapidated wall 
employed in taking the wounded. On asking to be|to make a stand for a few minutes; but as soon as 
allowed to join one of the messes he was imme diately| we commenced outflanking them they immediately 
refused, on account of his having gone out of action|ran, with the exception of one man, who, much to 
with the wounded, when the care of them alone|our surprise, remained standing upright, loading and 
devolved upon our a ebobaes we This, I must} firing away, as though reckless of anything like 
remark, was at firsta common excuse for getting from| safety. I don’t know what could well have induced 
under fire by the over-nervous, ol soon became|me to fire at this poor fellow, standing alone, thus 
marked with indignation by the braver men, so that | exposed to at least twenty shets, but my blood was 
during the latter part of the campaign no honourable |up at the time; beside which, he had taken a deli- 
soldier in the ranks dared to expose himse lf, under|/berate aim at me once as I approached, the shot 
this frivolous pretence, to the indignation of his com-| whistling close by me. Be that as it may, however, 
rades. In this preseutinstance the man proved to be,|[ had gotten within a distance of fifty yards of him, 
if anything, more daring than humane. ‘Taking up| when I shot him. Qn rushing up to the place where 
his rifle very cvolly, he observed be would soon get/he had fallen I a d the ball had gone through 
something to eat if a Frenchman had it; and walking/his head. ‘The blood and froth had gathered upon 
quietly down to our out-lying sentries, and taking |his lips, while an apparent consciousness in his fixe d 
de iberate aim, shot one of the French sentries on the | eye, as it rested st rnly on mine, seemed to proclaim 
spot; at the same time running across the field to|me as his destroyer. He had fallen in the act of 
him, was in the act of carrying him to our lines, had |ramming down his cartridge, the fusil was grasped 
not the French not only fired at him, but pursued him.|in his left hand, while his right firmly held the ram- 
He was compelled to drop his prize. He was ajrod. I don’t know exactly why, but | felt for a mo- 
tall, powerful man, whom we nick-named * Long/ ment, as I was gazing on the body of the young 


Tom of Lincoln.” |Frenchman, as if 1 had committed a crime, and, 
A general alarm was in fact oceasioned by this fir-| while kneeling to give him a little wine J had in a 
ing before it could be stopped. Colonel Beckwith, | small calabash, a heavy groan of suffering made me 
after tracing the origin of the firing, sent for Allen,|/turn round, and i beheld another French soldier, who 
and asking him why he did so, he coolly said, | lay partly under a heap of stones, wou nded also. 
scratching his head at the same time-——“ Why, Zur.| “ Ah!’ exclaimed the wounded man, as he point- 
I ar’nt nought to eat this » two days, and I thou ght) ed to the o = r, with a bitter look of anguish, * vous 


as how I might find somewhat in his knapsack. "—j|avez tue mon pauvre frere.” (You have killed my 
Although he had been guilty of an act of great| poor b cathe Such indeed appeared the melancholy 





: . é ri 
cruelty, which no law of arms could justify, he man-| fact. The wounded man, a stout heavy soldier, had 
aged to escape with a severe reprimand. | fallen with his leg broken by a shot, when his young- 

The French, as usual, got under arms before break|er brother, being unable to cz ury him off the field, 


of day; we, as usual, following, and kee ping them|had stood by him, apparently with the intention of 


well on before us, This day they halted near Casal ldyin g by his side. 

Nova, where we came up with them, and found them} We halted for the night on a hill, and the French 
perfeetly prepared to receive us. The country about|in a valley below us. ‘The next morning the French 
there was greatly intersected by old walls, and afford-| marched through a a tae , which they had the de- 
ed excellent facility for skirmishing. We extended,|cency not to set fireto. At this place an instance of 
and, afler some smart firing, in about a couple of| Portuguese revenge occurred under rather ap palling 
hours drove in their skiemishers. While effecting | circumstances. ‘The parents of one of the Cagadores 
this, Major Stewart, of our regiment received a shot|of our division resided in the village, and he had 
through the body. Being close to him, I caught! gone to the house to see his family when a spectacle 
him as he was in the act of falling from his horse.—!of horror met his view. His father and mother lay 
He suffered much from his wound, blood and water,dead on the threshold, killed by bayonet-wounds, 
coming from his mouth: two buglers took him to} while his only sister was on the point of breathing 


the rear, where he shortly afterwards died. The|her last, exhibiting a dreadful picture of the brutality 
death of = officer gave a step to my old Captain|with which she had evidently been treated. The 
(O’ Hare), who was made Major. In this skirmish,| unh: appy man rushed out of what had probably once 
too, Lieutenant Stroud, formerly of the York Rifles,|been a hi ippy home, every other feeling buried in the 
rect ived a seve re wound. ‘This latter officer always|madde ning passion of revenge. His first act was to 
carried, 1 remember, a rifle in action, for the skilful|rash upon some Freneh prisoners that unhappily 
use of. which he was celebrated. A singular cir-| were kept near the spot, guarded by some of our 
cumstance with reference to wounds here too fell/dragoons. These he attacked with the fury of a 


under my notice. A man named Pat Mahon received|maniac. One of them he shot, and wounded an- 


three balls on the hip, so close together, all at thejother, when the guard made him a prisoner; but he 
same time, that a dollar-piece would cover the three} was soon liberated on the circumstances being made 
holes they had made: he died. known to our General. 
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Jnst through the preceding village we came up| for a bit of a wind-fall, as the French, io their hurry 
with the Guards attached to tae first division. ‘The/to place the river between us aud them, had left their 
sight of them, as may be weil conceived, at that/meat and cans on the fires. This afforded a happy 
time not a little surprised us of the light division, to|regale to some of our unfortunate hungry stomachs, 
perceive these really fine polished troops in the ad-/the more especially as the food thus come by was 
vance. Lord Wellington, I remember, was with | eaten with a sense of having been fairly earned. 
them. ' During the foregoing skirmish, while very closely 

We had suffered dreadfully throughout the previ- engaged, I perceived a horse gaily bedizened with 
ous week for want of rations, many of our men hav-| French trappings, galloping about, as though look- 
ing been unable to keep up with the regiment through | ing for an owner, and which | managed to catch by 
weakness, arising from want of food. Colonel Beck-|the bridle. A minute afterwards the poor animal 
with, in the hearing of many of our men, took this | received a shot, probably intended for myself, that 
opportunity of making the fact known to the Com-|stretched him dead beside me. 
mander-in-Chief, who immediately promised we This night we passed on the French camp-ground, 
should have the first rations that came up. We/At the fire round which our company thronged were 
then marched to some high ground, from whence we|two poor, wounded Frenchmen, and it was a satis- 
could distinctly see the Frenc} camp at a place eall-| faction to mark the care and attention they received 
ed Foz d’Arounce, with their fires lighted prepara-| at the hands of our men. We continued to occupy 
tory to passing the night there. It was determined, the same spot the whole of the following day, wait- 
however, not to let them enjoy their quarters so|ing very anxiously for a promised supply of rations. 
easily. Our battalion, as usual, was ordered to be-|'This, to our exceeding joy, made its appearance in 
gin the attack: but before proceeding to this I must) the evening. 
pause for a moment to narrate a rather comic scene | The following morning being St. Patrick’s day, 
that took place in our company. jal! the Irishmen of our battalion duly celebrated the 

We had that very day been joined by afresh batch | event, by a proper attention to greens; and, not hav- 
of recruits from England; a number of whom had|ing shamrocks, leaves, grass, and boughs of trees 
been drafted into ourcompany. ‘These fellows’ rosy | came into great requisition. Thus ornamented we 
cheeks aad plump appearance, with their new dress- commenced our march. Just before we arrived at 
es, formed a bright relief and amusing contrast te| the river Caira, whose waters flowed over the body 
our fierce embrowned visages, covered with whisker|}of many an unfortunate French soldier, we came 
and mustachio, as we then wore, with our patched|upon a sight shocking to humanity. This was a 
clothing of all colours. As these new comers were | great number of beasts of burden, chiefly mules and 
now, for the first time in their lives, about to go| donkeys, who lay here hamstrung. The French had 
through the ordeal of fire, Major O’Hare thought | not time to drive them off, and had thus cruelly 
proper to say a few words in the way of advice on| maimed them. 
so momentous an occasion ; accordingly, he gave the) That day we marched about two leagues, when 
word, * Recruits to the front.’’ jour battalion halted upon a hill covered with pine- 

Some ten or twelve immediately stepped forward,|trees. At the bottom of this, our advanced post, ran 
wondering, no doubt, what they were wanted for.—|the Alva river, on the other side of which the French 
“De you see those men on that plain ?? asked the | army lay. We had halted aud refreshed ourselves, 
Major, as he pointed to the French camp. On seve-| with a notion that we sh ynuld spend the night there 
ral of the men answering in the affirmative, Major|quietly, when we were doomed to be soon undeceiv- 
O’Hare continued, *“ Well, then, those are thejed. We were again made to fall in, while our ar- 
French, and our enemies. You must kil! those | tillery came up and commenced playing upon the 
fellows, and not allow them to kill you. You must) enemy's masses. Our troops were ordered to cross 
learn and do as these old birds here do,” pointing] the river. Lord Wellington was certainly determin- 

to us, “and get cover where you can. Recollect,jed to allow the unhappy French as little rest as 
recruits, you come here to kill, and not to be killed. | possibl », and, if trath must be added, ourselves also, 
Bear this in mind: if you don’t kill the French they’!)| A bridge was thrown over the river for our division 
kill vou.” ; "Ito eross, while others found a passage higher up the 
The Major's logic, I believe, had more effect with| stream on our right. ‘The enemy retired very order- 
our men than if Demosthenes had risen for the pur-|ly before us. We pursued them until both armies 
pose, although amidst roars of laughter from the old| halted for the night. The place we occupied was a 
soldiers. Immediately after this out went ou! muz-| little village called Melo ; there we remained during 
zle-stoppers, and, sallying down the slope on which | the following day, having only had one ration { 
we had been drawn up, at the enemy we went. Our{last four dayg. Never let it be said that Eng 
battalion was soon hotly engaged, assisted by the|men cannot fight well upon empty stomachs. If 
light companies of the 42nd and 79th Regiments, ever one division of our army proved this more than 
belonging to the first division. Although the night/|another, I certainly think it was the light one.— 
was fast setting in, we soon succeeded in beating | Light enough we were at this and other periods, 
the enemy out of their eamp-ground. As we rushed|Heaven knows! While impelled by that mosteray- 
on they retired with great precipitation, crowding |Ing appetite, hunger, myself and a man of the name 
over a bridge, to pass the river in their rear. Before | of O’Brien, searching about for something to devour, 
two-thirds of their force had accomplished this the| were going down a lane, when we came upon the 
bridge was blown up, by some irregularity, and body of an elderly women. She was lying in the 


great numbers were drowned in attempting to cross} middle of the road dressed in white, and, from the 


the river. hands being bound together in a praying attitude, 
At their camp-grouné many of our men came injand the general appearance of 


the corpse, it was 
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} 


evident that she had been taken for the purpose of 


burial, as it is the custom in that country to bury 
tien in full dress, when the arrival of the French 
had induced her attendants to abandon her. She had 
a pair of beads, with a gold cross at the end, which 
O’ Brien put into his poeket. 

We were daily engaged with the enemy until we 
caine to Fraxedas, on the 28th of March. Here we 
lost our gallant Adjutant, Lieutenant Stewart, by a 
musket-shot: he was much regretted. On the Lat 
of April we again came up with the enemy, who 


were in possession of the town of Sabugal, where} 


they seemed incjined to make a stand, ‘The town is 
situated partly upon a hill, with some woodland in- 
tersperse l about, while the rapid river Coa runs be 
tween it and the Lisbon side. 

On the day of the 3rd an attack upon the enemy 
was commenced by our battalions, who, through 
some mistake, were left almost unsupported. We 
crossed the river, and, advancing up the hill, on the 


other side, in a fleecy shower of rain, we were soon 
hotly engaged with theenemy. Although the Freach 
were, at least, four or five times stronger than our- 


selves, and though we were oblived to retire twice 


before the overwhelming masses of the enemy, yet, 
led on by the gallant Sir Sidney Beckwith, we fixed 


our sword 
heights before us. ‘There, however, a strong reserve 


was prepared to receive us, aud we were again ob- 


liged to give ur yund, until, our s¢ ‘ond brigade com- 
ing up, We again dashed at them, and after a sharp 
coufest car i their position, obliging the enemy to 
retreat with precipitation, In this ailair we captur- 
ei a how Et thad been twice taken and lost.— 
It was impossible for any one that day to have ob- 
rved our ¢ el during the heat of the action, and 
not t \ rT his ¢ nd soldier-like bearing. 
‘Steady - \ 10 i ry. was His crecring 
g 

‘ tion, companied by a smile when we were 


and cuarged, driving the enemy up the| 


jfell into a sleep, from which I was awakened by the 


|hurried exclamation of a man entering the room with a 
light. On looking round at the cause of his surprise, I 
| beheld the naked corpse of a man placed leaning against 
|the wall of the room, brutally defaced by one or two 
barbarities that had been practised upon it. At the same 
moment of this shocking picture, I placed my hand upon 
the clammy face of another body, partly concealed under 
|the straw, and across which I had been actually lying. 
We found four bodies altogether, evidently Portuguese, 
| that exhibited marks of diabolical vengeance, which had, 
‘no doubt, been perpetrated by some of the French. 
| Indeed, it must be remarked that the enemy, since they 
|commenced retreating before us, left behind them scenes 
|of horror unparalleled almost in the annals of war. For 
|the whole retreat they continued to burn all the villages 
| through which they passed ; and they were only prevented 
lcontinuing the same cruel usage by the threat of Lord 
| Wellington, that, if the practice was not stopped, he 
}would leave all his prisoners to the tender mercies of 
|the Portuguese, by way of retaliation. 

The next day we had the glorious satisfaction of seeing 
the French evacuate Portugal, with the exception of a 
garrison they had left at Almeida, which town we had 
|then invested with the fifth division of the army. We 
jarrived at our old quarters at Gallegos, in Spain, where 
| we were well knuwn, and had formed many friends among 
i the inhabitants. Here we were suffered to recruit our 
| Strength for a while, the enemy having retired upon 
| Ciudad Rodrigo. 
| Some weeks after our arrival at Gallegos several of our 


i 


jcompanies had orders to prepare for marching on the 
following day, and to leave their knapsacks behind. This 
jwas announced on an afternoon parade by Colonel 
Beckwith, who, at the same time, in addressing the men 
of our battalion, desired those who were sick or weakly to 
fall out, as a forced march was to be undertaken, for the 
purpose, as we afterwards learnt, of preventing the French 
throwing some supplies into Rodiigo. Several skulkers 
in the regiment on hearing this fell out of the ranks, one 


wr two of whom were obliged to fall in again. 


) , atthe same time, ftlow- . 
nee y fron we 1 he had received in } In passing down the ranks Colonel Beckwith came to a 
i ' i< ‘ ‘ ais e is » 
f , Never. perhaps. in anv action. did the|/™®2 mamed Burke, noted for courage, whom, as he¢ 
rifles dis y more e isummate tact and resolution exhibited looks of illness, he wished to remain behind in 
than int I Wellington was too ijnst|duatters. “No, Sir,” responded Burke, while he cast a 
‘ r thei y 1 th n, and tl |look of contempt at several of the skulkers, who had so 
») pas y it £ vice ol his occas alt 1€ | 
ar : jeasily escaped duty upon a mere pretext; “ although I 
roe passed a high encomium upon Colo- ' 4 1 } 1 
‘ , | feel rather sickly, 1 have still the heart of a soldier, anc 
i if raul ry, and that of the brie- _ ” vn 
} . , > | will keep up with my company as long as I can lhe 
wie ul n comuranad. In Lhis % iif we lostahnel,;. , . "} \ } } 
' . 1, | Co nel showed himself pleased with this manly re ply. 
young ow, ai cer, ieut mnt t Tf ' ble lens: ' . £ . 
: “ \ ¢ Honourable i This brave fellow Burke was erwards one of the forlorn 
—EEE a it t is Ww S Shiash < . 
; ed by } hope at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and St. Sebastian, 
unde-stit is . ; 
through the successive horrors of which he lived to fall 
At the conclusion of the battle the rain came down in| mortally wounded at Quatre Bras, just previous to the 
wh . is ‘ } ¢ f 
torrents, when we we lige t such shelter as| battle of Waterloo 
} ] if } {Tord 4 i j 
the wall i es a Ti slhorce \t this time the | Our expeditionary party mar he de arly in the morning. 
enemy were im rapid retreat, and we should, in all] We took the direction of Rodrigo, fording the river 
- hal . " ire) ‘ 
probability, have been in pursuit, but for the exhausted| Aeueda in our way. We were doomed to have our march 
state of the men of our brigad jfor our trouble—the expected convoy of the enemy had 
While we were endeavouring to obtain shelter, Lord | escaped us; so that, harassed to death by a long march, 
Wellington came up, and, knowing the chief business of| We bad the pleasure of retracing our steps no wiser than 
the day had fallen upon our brigade, he ordered us into} We went. In re-crossing the river, a poor fellow of our 


the town. We arrived just in time to prevent the fifth | Company, being spent with fatigue, was carried off his legs 


} 


vision from supplanting us, and they were obliged to 
4 which they did with much grumbling | fate, but for Brigade-Major Mellish, who, by swimming 


re we their ste 


? 


und discontent. It was dark before we got into the house 


ntoas ill 


ppropriated to us Myself and one or two others turned 
are room, the floor of which was covered 


fand drowned. Another would have shared the same 


| his horse to his assistance, saved the man. 


On the 4th of May we left Gallegos, and took up 
a position on the left of Fort Conception, which we 


qu 
with straw rhough wetted through to the skin, and] had previously destroved. During the latter part of 
re} ODDpressec » lone , “ 4 
sorely oppressed with the fatieve I had und: one, I soon] the period that we remained im and about this place, 
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blockading on one side the garrison of Almeida, the}tised fellows, in their dark clothing,and from the 
French had assembled in large force on the other side murderous nature of our arms, soon turned back the 
of the river Agueda. Our piquets were frequently|advancing French, who commenced gradually re- 
engaged, and from the position of the belligerent for-| treating before us, until they got through the wood 
ces, a battle was expected daily, as we were told the on the plain thatleads to Nave d’Aver. 

French were anxious to relieve the garrison of Al-} We had no sooner beaten back the enemy than a 
meida, then surrounded by the British. While things| loud cheering on our right attracted our attention, and 
were in this state, Major-General Craufurd made his| we perceived our Ist Regiment of heavy dragoons 
reappearance amongst us, from England, and was | charge a French cavalry regiment. As this was the 
welcomed with much enthusiasm by the division. | first charge of cavalry most of us had ever seen, we 
Although a strict martinet, the men knew his valoe/ were all naturally much interested on the occasion. 
in the field too well notto testify their satisfaction on |The French skirmishers who were extended against 
the occasion of his return. The Cacadores of ourjus seemed to participate in the same feeling, and, by 


division, in particular, caused much laughter among | g neral consent, both parties agreed to suspend firing 
us by shouting out, in Portuguese, * Long live Gen-| while the affair of dragoons was going on. The 
eral Craufurd, who takes eare of our bellies!’ mean-| English and French cavalry met in the most gallant 
ing, by this exclamation, they got their rations regu-} manne r, and with the greatestshow of resolution. The 
larly under him. \first shock, when they came in collision, seemed 
The next day the battle of Fuentes d’Onor was)terrific, and many men and horses fell on both sides. 
fought. The army was in position early in the| They had ridden through and past each other, and 
morning ; a smart firing was going on on the right,| now they wheeled round again. ‘This was followed 
where we were immediately ordered, when we pass-| by a second charge, accompanied by some very pretty 
ed the Guards belonging to the Ist Division, These} sabre-practice, by whieh many saddles were emptied, 
were intrenched behind the town, while we occupi-|and English and French chargers were soon seen 
ed some old dry walls considerably to the right, and| galloping about the field without a rider. These 
facing the enemy's left, a fine extended plain ly-|immediately occupied the attention of the French 
ing between us, with a wood on the French side,| skirmishers and ourselves, and we were soon engag- 
which the enemy had possession of. In front of this|ed in pursuing them, the men of each nation endea- 
a regiment of cavalry was conspicuously formed, a/ vouring to secure the chargers of the opposite one as 
troop of which soon came trotting leisurely towards|legal spoil. While engaged in this chase we were 
us, to reconnoitre our position. frequently intermixed with the French skirmishers, 
This movement induced a corresponding one on} when much laughter was indulged in by both them 
the part of some of our dragoons, when both parties|and us at the different accidents that occurred in our 
threw out their videttes, and remained halted with| pursuit. I had secured a very splendid charger, 
some four hundred yards of ground between them.| when chancing to turn my head to the rear, | perceiv- 
One of their videttes, after being posted facing an) ed that the French were playing adeep game. ‘They 
English dragoon, one of the 14th, or 16th (as we only|had succeeded in moving a regiment of infantry, 
had those two light dragoon regiments with us at the} with some cavalry, through the wood in ourrear. The 
time, except the German Hussars), displayed an in-|alarm, however, was immediately given, and our 
siance of individual gallar try, in which the French, 
to do them justice, were seldom wanting. Waving|square formed by the 52nd, who were close to th 
his long straight sword, the Frenchman rode within} Foot Guards. During this sudden movement 1 was 
sixty yards of our dragoon, and challenged him to| obliged to part with my fine horse. The French cavalry 
single combat. We immediately expected to see our|did not pursue us; but their artillery opened upon the 
cavalry man engage his opponent, sword in hand. In-|52nd’s square, and did some execution. 
stead of this however, he unslung his carbine and fired Our next attempt was upon the left of the town of 
at the Frenchman, who not a whit dismayed, shout-| Fuentes d’Onor, where our company was detached, 
ed out, so that eve ry one could hear him, ** Venez} while the remainder of our regiment were ordered to 
avec Ja sabre: je suis pret pour Napoleon et la belle take possession of the town. ‘The section of men to 
France.”’ After having vainly endeavoured to induce| which I belonged got close to the town, along the 
the Englishman to a personal conflict, and after| banks of the river Duas Casas. The 79th Highland 
having endured two or three shots from his carbine,| Regiment had suffered very severe ly here, as the 
the Frenchman rede proudly back to his ground,|place was strewn about with their bodies. Poor 
cheered even by our own men. We were much|fellows! they had not been used to skirmishing, and 
amused by his gallantry, while we hissed our own|instead of occupying the houses in the neighbourhood, 
dragoon, who, it was afterwards stated, for the cred-|and firing from the windows, they had, as I heard, 
it of the gallant regiment he belonged to, was a re-|exposed themselves, by firing in sections. The 
cruit. French, who still occupied part of the town, had not 
Just after the preceding occurrence, our company | escaped a rough handling, as their dead‘ evince d. 
was ordered to take ground to our front, where a} During the latter part of the day the enemy had 
smart action had commenced in the wood I have} made some prisoners, which they exhibited to us as 
mentioned, where the 85th Regiment were very|they were marching them along their lines. One 
roughly handled by the enemy. ‘This was the first| prisoner we saw make a determined attempt to obtain 
occasion, since their arrival in the country, that mag ee liberty. He had loitered in the rear as the party 
were engaged. Opposed, with their conspicuous|were going over a small bridge that crossed the 


ompany, as foremost, had to run for our lives into a 


red dresses, to the old French tirailleurs, it is nojlittle river Duas Casas by a mill, when, turning 
wonder that the gallant 85th should have suffered}suddenly upon a Frenchman behind him, he threw 
severely. When we came up, therefore, our prac-|him into the water, and immediately made a dash for 
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our position: but owing to several of the French)jeut regiments were assembling in the greatest dis- 
ir jf ; g j 2 ¢ 

being between him and us, we had the mortifieation | order, while the general cries of alarm on al! sides 
of seeing the poor fellow recaptured without being | induced many to feel a terror that was, pe rhaps, never 


to render him any as 


ie 79th Regiment, we cot 





hat same evening the en 
when a tay ¢ truce was sel 
While occupied in this, at all! 
some idea may be formed of 


alone in the 79th Regimen 
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company brought in his tw 


with the sable plurm , that 
ground. 

Our battalion remained in 
d’Onor some days, when, as 


from their attempt to relieve 


Gallegos. Th we followed 
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ading force. 
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some sensation in | 
earth, when a weneral irin 
the division that * The French 
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in our divisior 


sistance. He belonged 
ild see, DY his kilt. 

my evacuated the town, 
it in to bury the dead. 
ncholy duty, 
the loss we sustained 
t, when aman ef our 


times, Mela 
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» armsfull of bonnets 


were strewn over the 


the suburbs of Fuentes 
the enemy had desisted 
Almeida, they retired to 
ind remained in a state 
week, At this period 
ry the filth division, 
6th of May, we were 
1 marched towards the 
<irmishes at Barba del 
arriving near the town 
when we halted. We 
that the French garri- 
up the wall at night, 
got through the block- 


the fifth division, did 
Imeida. The brigade, 

» te . / 
1 Regiments, happened 
ench made thelr way 
which gave rise to a 
1. But I must 
2nd Regiment was a 
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tance, | believe it 1s 
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g * The young 4th 
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{ honor, yrtly 

\ was neral 
nportance took place 


ned in the vicinity of 
nt ol iy division was 


the south, leaving th 


ighbourhood of Rod-| 


‘h we crossed the river 
stuut wood. Here 


that might have been 


ffects. About twelve} U 


x under th youghs of} 
tat that period create dj 
m its nearness to the! 
| outcry was raised in| 
were upon us.” Ina 
dmy ritle. The differ- 


felt in battle. Among othere was General Craufurd, 
iwho was desiring all whom he met to fall in and 
id, After a short while the panic ceased: we al! 
oked foolish enough at the manner in which so 
much fear and confusion had been created. Some 
uttributed the cause to some French spies having got 
among us, who had escaped ; others to some bullocks 
having knocked down a stand of arms; others again 
accused the comet. Among the latter in our battalion 
|was that worthy, Tom Crawley, who stoutly contend- 
ed the comet was a sign that we ought to leave the 
country, as it would shortly drop down and burn up 
that part of Europe. ‘Tom himself, at this period, it 
was shrewdly suspected, had a great desire to turn 
his steps homewards. 
We continued our march through Castello Branco, 
Portalegre, and encamped on a low ground called 
Monte Reguingo, on the right of the road leading 
to Campo Mayor. There we remained about six 
weeks, during which we suffered dreadfully from the 
oppressive heat of the weather. ‘Tom, while we re- 
{mained at Reguingo, imagined himself poisoned. 
He had eaten rather ravenously of some pork and 
curavanses; a sort of pulse. Being in violent pa- 
roxysms of pain, Tom, between the groans he 
uttered, made the most vehement promises of mend- 
ing his sinfui life ifspared. Never was an intended 
|plous scene made more truly ladicrous; our men 
were in convulsions of laughter. 
In July we returned to assist in the blockade of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and took up a position at a village 
called Atalaya, lying at the base of the Sierra de 
Gata, a range of mountains. Here Lord Welling- 
}ton’s Staff frequently went out hunting. On these 
ecasions they generally had five or six men of the 
The plac abounded in wolves and 
|wild boars, so that a great deal of amusement was 
; In this sport. 1 pene rally had the good 
fortune to be selected among those from our battali- 
m to attend his Lordship’s Staffin these excursions. 
lhe chase was frequently exciting, particularly from 
the ferocious nature of the game we sought. | 


Riiles to assist. 


experience 
i 


well remember the first wild boar I saw in one of 
these hunts; he was a huge fellow with tusks of a 
most alarming size, but although we fired several 
, and the hounds pursued him, he escaped. 
Une day we came upon three young cubs of wolves, 
the old ones having abandoned them on our approach. 
These animals, which we prese nted to one of our 
ofiicers, remained in his possession for a long time, 
ud became as docile and playful as kittens. 

What most amused me at Atalaya was to observe 
le sagacity and docility of great numbers of pigs, 


} } 


which were ke pt by ditlerent farmers ol the village. 
Chese in different herds were tended by a man with 

long stick, resembling our shepherds. In the 
norning these animals were taken to feed in the 
Early in 
e morning they were assembled by the sound of a 
horn blown by the swineherd, when they immediate- 
ly came rushing from different places into a complet 
drove round him. ‘The anxiety of these animals ,to 
reach their guardian when they heard the particular 
note of his horn was oftentimes very ludicrous. 


They would scream and grunt most vociferously if 


woods, and brought home in the evening. 
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eonfined at the time—a trick that was sometimes! by the time we reached our quarters our clothea wer¢ 
played them. In the same manner they were as-| frozen into a mass of ice. 
sembled in the woods on the approach of night, and Our divisions continued relieving each other in the 
marched back to quarters, seldom one missing, unless| trenches for some days, until two breaches were 
indeed he had fallen into a hungry Rifleman’s hands, considered practicable ‘for anassault. On the 18th an 
and became secretly disposed of. order came at night that we were to proceed to the 
About this period General Marmont, who had) works the next morning. As this took us out of our 
succeeded Massena in command of the French army,| turn of duty, we al) naturally supposed that some- 
having concentrated his force, was enabled to relieve, thing unusual was to be done. At daylight we joined 
Rodrigo. Making a forward movement after this, it) the third division in the works, and then heard that 
was found high time for our division to retire. This| the city was to be stormed. Volunteers were imme- 
we did at an hour’s notice, as we heard the enemy) diately selected from the different regiments of our 
were stirring to beat up our quarters. We fell in at division. Many of our men came forward with 
the dead of night, and after making a semi-circular  alacrity for this deadly service. With three others 
march, for there was some fear of the enemy cutting I had, as I considered, the good fortune to be chosen 
us off, we arrived at E! Boden. There we found the| from our company. ‘This was an oceagion, as may 
greater part of the army assembled under Lord be believed, momentous and interesting enough in 


Wellington, together with the remainder of our light) the life of a soldier, and so we seemed to consider it. 


livision, who loudly cheered us as we made our ap-| We shook hands with a feeling of friendly sincerity 
pearance, a report having arisen amongst the rest of while we speculated as to the chances of 
the army that we had been taken prisoners. the assault; and, if truth must be told, the ch 


t 





After our arrival most of us were soon occupied in plunder in the town. We were at this time in ou 
gleaning an account of the battle of El] Bodon, that! trenches in front of the city, from whenes proceeded 


had been fought some days before, in which the 5th) a very smart fire of shotand shell, probably to show 





and 77th’ Regiments, as we then heard, had much! the warm reception we might ¢ Xpect on our visit at 
distinguished themselves in resisting the desperate) night. 
charges made upon them by the French cavalry. Darkness had no sooner closed over the devoted 
From El Bodon, where we remained some time,} city, and our imaginations awakened to the horr 
we retreated to Soito, and shortly afterwards returned) of the coming scene, than the “ stormers’”’ were im 
to Guiraldo, a town still closer to the city of Rodri-| mediately ordered to failin and form. We were 
go. In the beginning of January, 1812, our division) or five from each company, and in all about 120 men. 
commenced investing Ciudad Rodrigo. ‘The first day| The volunteers of our reviment were led by Captain 
our brigade crossed the Agueda, about three miles Crampton and Lieutenants Johnson and Kineaid ; 
up the river from the city round which we marched,| the whole of the storming division being commanded 
keeping always at a most respectful distance on ac-| by Major George Napier of the 52nd Regiment. 
count of their round shot. From the inspection this) The forlor -hope, as we are called, were moved for 
survey gave us of Rodrigo there were few of our) ward to a convent, the walls of which protected us 
men not aware of the great strength of the city and| from the enemy’s shot. General C furd, who led 
its works, but it only afforded a subject for jest,| us in person, while we stood formed under the wall, 


as I believe at that time, such was the confidence! addressed us upon the nature of the business and du 
that fiiled the ranks of our division, it would have|ty assigned us. It was the last enterprise his gallant 
been difficult to persuade the men that they could spirit was ever destined to direct. On this memora- 
not beat the French under any odds. ble oceasion his voice was more than ordinarily clea 
The day following, Colonel Colborne, with less| and distinct. His words sunk deep in my memory, 
than two hundred men, of the 43rd, 52nd, and Rifles,}and although the shock of many a battle has rolled 
carried in the most gallant manner a strong fort of} over my grey locks since that period, Il remember 
the ene my. About fifty prisoners were brought in,| some « f his laneu uve as follows :— 
who before it could be prevented, were nearly all{| ‘Soldiers! the eyes of your country are upon you. 
stripped naked in the dark by the Portuguese. | Be ste ady, be cool, be firmn in the assault; the townjmust 
The night of this occurrence came on remarkably} be yours this night. When you once make your- 
cold, and when we were expecting to be marched) selves masters of the wall, let your first duty be to 
back to our quarters at El Bodon, we Were ordered | clear th: ramparts, and in doing this keep together.” 


to break ground by commencing to make intrench-| We were now only waiting for the signal, while ou: 
ments in the face of the city. In executing this| division was formed immediately in our rear, ready 
task, being unsheltered from the enemy’s shot, their} to second our effort. | could not help remarkin, 

grape and canister occasionally played in among us,| this awful crisis, before our party would in all prob 
so that although it was freezing hard at the time we} ability be dashed into etern'ty, a certain solemnity 
had no reason to complain of not having a good /firc.| and silence among the men deeper than | had eves 


The following day we were relieved by the third| remarked before. With hearts g, each wa 





division, and marched back to our quarters, ecold,|eagerly waiting the expected the rocket, 
hungry, and fatigued enough. One great annoyance! when up it went trom one ot oul Ss. 

we experienced at this time was having to cross the} General Craufurd, calling out, * lads, for th 
Agueda in going to and returning from the trenches.| breach!’ led the way. We started off in double 


The large biocks of ice that were constantly carried| time, and got under fire in turning the left corner of 
down this rapid stream cut and bruised our men so! wall. As we neared the breach, the fire of the enemy 
much, that, to obviate this, the cavalry at length) swept our men away fast. Shot and shell with fire 
were ordered to form four deep, under the lee of}balls to show our ground, came pouring on and 


which we crossed comparatively unharmed, although} around us, with a regular hailstorm of bullets. Gen. 
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eral Craufurd fefl almost immediately, mortally] 
wounded. Without a pause, however, we dashed | 
onwards tothe walls of the town, and precipitated | 

o the ditch before the walls, never 
waiting for the ladders, which were carried by | 
Portuguese, and never made their appearance un-| 
til their use had been superseded by a series of| 
jumps made by our men into a trench some sixteen | 
Portuguese ran away, leaving the! 


ourselves int 


feet deep, for t 
ladders behind them. 

One or two of the ladders by this time having been 
procured, they were instantly placed against the 
scarp of the trench, and ap we mounted to attack} 


the breach. The fire kept up there was most deadly, 


and our men for some minutes, as they appeared by 
two’s and three’s were swept away; however they 
still persevered, and gradually formed a lodgment. 
At this time we ! hear aloud cheering on our 
right, where the Third Division were storming the 
second breach, which acted with a magical ef- 
fect upon our men. Regardless of the enemy’s fire 


and every impediment, they dashed in over the breach 
carrying everything before them. I had got up 
among the first, and was struggling with a crowd of 
our fellows to push over the splintered and broken} 
wall that formed the breach, when Major Napier, 
who was by my side encouraging on the men, re-} 
ceived a shot, and, staggering back, would in al} 
probability have fallen into the trench, had I not} 
caught him. ‘To my brief inquiry if he were badly | 
hurt, he squeezed my hand, whilst his otherarm hung 
shattered by his side, saying, ** Never mind me— 
And so indeed 


push on my lads, the town is ours !” 
it was, our men entering it pell-mell. 


Amone the first | saw, on mounting the ramparts, 


was my own Captain Uniacke, who was rushing 
long with a number of our men on the right of the] 
breach. Though not on t forlorn hope, this 
gallant soldier was termined to be the first in 
the town. This was t last time I was doomed to 
see him at ourhead. A few moments afterwards 
the French sprung a mine, by which the whole par- 
ty were killed or maimed. With a few of our men ] 


had taken a direction on the left; the French were 
then hring at us us they retired, when in running 
dark at the 


+} 
) 


long I came against a howitzer, I eing 

time, over which I fell upon the b “ly of a wounded 
French officer. Imagining my intent was to plander 
ium, be immediately handed me a gold repeating 
watch, which I did not refuse, as | knew others 
would not be so s vious. This l afterwards sold 


palo 
to Lord Rateclilf, then a Lieutenant in the 52nd Re- 
yiment. 

Having Dy this time entire lv el 
1djoining houses of the enemy, we 


ired the walls and 
next took posses- 
sion of the market place, when our men commenced 
huzzaing and firingin the air, In the midst of this the 
reremony of planting the colours was gone through. 

The scene of desolation, crime, and horror that 
follows fast up m the successtul assat lt of a town 
has been trequentiy described by pens more ele quent 
th reason I shall merely hurry 
as an eye-witness.— | 


than mine, for wh 
ver those scenes to which l W 
The first place I found myself drawn to by some 
comrades, was a large white house that had been} 
used as a commissary’s store by the French: here 
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posted to guard the premises. Not heeding his 
threat, the crowd rashed at the door. The poor sen- 
tinel, true to his trust, attempted to oppose them, 
and the following minute was run through the body 
by a bayonet. 

The house was found to contain several puncheons 
of, spirits, which the men present immediately tap- 
ped, by striking the tops in. All now soon became 
madly drunk. Several unfortunate wretches, espe- 


|cially those mounting the steps that had been placed 


against the puncheons, to enable them to obtain the 
rum, fell into the enormous barrels headforemost 
and perished, unseen and unnoticed among the crowd. 
Several fights took place, in which the drunkenness 
of the parties alone prevented mischief; and to 
close this picture, a light falling into one of the bar- 
rels of spirits, the place was set on fire, and many 
poor wretches, who were incapable of moving from 
the quantity of spirits they had swallowed, were 
consumed in the flames. 

Turning from this picture of horrors, hardened man 
as I then was, | went with a comrade, Robert Fair- 
foot, who is, | am happy to say, now an officer in the 
service, to look for a house where we might obtain 
refreshment and take up our quarters for the night. 
This, after some search, we found in the house of a 
doctor, whom we took from under a bed clasped in 
the arms of a very pretty girl whom he called his 
niece, like himself, almost 


Distill’d to jelly with th’ effect of fear! 


This, however, we soon dispelled, and got a good 


supper for our pains, crowned by an excellent bow! of 
punch, that at the time, in our own minds compensat- 
ed for all the sufferings we had endured in the trench- 
es during the siege. 

‘The next morning I went to see the right breach 
which had been carried by the Third Division. It 
was near there where the mine had been sprung, and 
the sight exhibited was appalling in theextreme. ‘The 
dead lay in heaps, most of the bodies already strip- 
ped, and displaying the most ghastly wounds, while 
numbers that had been blown up in the explosion of 
the mine were of a blue unearthly colour, with the 
flesh dreadfuily burnt, while numbers of arms and 
legs lying abcut gave an additional horror to the 
~ "Tne 88th, an Irish Regiment, had, I believe, 
suffered most at this place. When I arrived ] 
beheld a number of poor Irish women crying bitterly. 
looking about for the purpose of discovering the bodies 


ecene. 


of their husbands. 

Feeling ahxious respecting the fate of Captain 
Uniacke, | learnt he was in house in the suburbs, 
next to one in which lay the body of our brave Gene- 
ral Craufurd. I went and saw Captain Uniacke ; he 
was lying horribly mangled, but yet living and sensi- 
ble; his right arm had been torn from the socket. He 
died some days afterwards at Gallegos. Before, 
however, I dismiss this gallant Officer from my pen, 
I cannot refrain from paying a brief, though sincere, 
tribute to his memory. Although young in years, he 
was as gallant and brave as he was just to the men 
he commanded. During ‘the Peninsular War our 
officers were jokingly divided among ourselves into 
two classes,—the one the ** Come on,” and the other 


the ** Go on.’’ For the honour of the service 1 must 


a crowd had assembled to break it open, when they | admit that the latter—the * Go on,” were exceedingly 
were warned off by a sentinel, a German, who was} few in number; but among four captains that were 
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killed of the company I was in, there were none seer 1 surr led I wall. There was a well in 
ftener in the van, n tin of action, than C pt t tre iw | drew w r wi my mess- 
Uniacka. H \ s personal accon - \ t traps I collected from the 
! s ! er } = he id { mit ‘ ke myself \ } sat on 
i i ek—I part y st biscuit wi you 
Buta 1 f the y thathad taken! \ the tol ' \ never forget my 
Rodrigo | ie the city, essto you. Itisnow in your power, Sir. You 
) r ¢ | ir KNOW \“ Hav Dee { rat ior some 
raga ob ~~, ana On - 
Rodrigo, our men :most} . Ihe words wer ken by the corporal in a 
€ appeata e, they res I \ ta ( t ( ot, which ¢ y ected 
col Ss, and fa » Vv ler We ¢ i e { t the wi s é The bug : 
B \ s s, WV y the v $ i u 4 ) t ( ence the ] ent 
i liants. Sf ec ( e us l i 
A few days after 1 t ty ou ‘ Ky -\ t Lhe - 
Gener ( the { P { r- 
part of the f ! t pay the la S “-., it t 0 
tri to his na He was to the grave rt Ne i - d him to « Hie 
by four Ner nt-\I 4 ivision, and w flos—he cat et 6 : st ! Take 
buried in the \ f | Duke a wo! take him vi! LTremember it well—lI 
Well: t f the eallant ve f ‘ t well!” whi } ( up d down 
who, tl " S i was a et e, rt i f words tl could 
punishn , was ed y the 1 f tca > at the DIOW his nose, an 
justice ‘ f as we s for! t ery \ I 3s ofa wi Ss trying to 
I'he follow tw h 1 was an eye wit-'! ehis € " t so evict t Whorw 
ness, Will se tos ‘ er. juar 
1} pened ! | ‘ av, when Gener \ ilence prev for some time, until our 
Craufurd came ing 3 front with his ( ered a 3 e feeling, 
rderly dragoon, as was hi istom, when tw : he tered, with a broken accent, “ Why does 
of our men, one of them a ral, came ing t ive soldier like Jj col it these crimes ?”— 
of a house with some bread w eh they stole I} ckonit gy t hs - rhs t sé, 
from the S; lards: they were sued by is ishihe mounted andr It is edle t 1y that 
W an, crying lustily, * / j thief !|the other man was als 1, and in a few days 
iief ! They were in iately pursued by _ the he ¢ | | was restor his rank He is ow 
General a i y; the bread was give! ck I serving t 
t ne woman, t were pla linthe o ! now have t of those n *holy 
house Phe xt y they w 1 | by a Brig cenes | f t s that “ é 
( rt-Ma } tto a wood near t ve rema t EIB On R ve 
town for p ~ VW the bricade was f f t gy ou ter ‘ i sert 
ed,and the B -\Vi ri shed rea g the/ed f Live were t 
proceedings of the ¢ -martial, General ¢ shot Ihe place of execut vas eal 
commenced lee ng both n and officers the | It a, where r divis wus iwn I ing 
nature of their y s es a he |! . ~ t su ; ing 
inhabitants, as he calied t spaniards. He ( I totat , dug i grave, on the 
particular Stress on r reg ent. W , nes + y t 
mitted more crimes than the w e of the Britis rv t serters, the one a 1 f the same 
Army. * Besides, y tk ;.”’ said he, * be \ . yself. 1 fi son, i very 
you are rifle n " I mi eX} to the enemy s v, . nh pers ‘ 
fire than othe reviments, vat VY e t rob ‘ ~ ‘ Strange to 
inhabitants with imy tv; but, while I e¢ e | f \ a he re V ill in 
you, you sl ’ then t y round to the ¢ i kno a f f 1 , | “ 
ral, who stood in the centre of the square, said, : a f ear, f ‘ \ 
with a stern voice, * St ip, P. es a pt from ¢ i ! cor- 
The « ry , Whose name was M vers ed ( nins, hegimet I 
word until ti up to a tree, when, ' s ‘ ! been 1 Ly nental, | believe, in 
round as far as ss i , { w. and see rett he others to desert wilh him, was piae I 
he General pacing ‘ ] . i f oy iil W ed Stale. He | Dee 
“General Cr “ m y I ‘ t t it ches Ro- 
The General epi \ Sir. ¥ r is n ¢ ‘ } J en 
great.” The | ‘ . sent e was, tot ‘ “neering ¢ ! ito resist us.— 
be reduced to the pay a | | . \ VN vas | don- 
and to receive 1 punis 1 { 150 lashes, and 1 ( I . \s t tary Xe- 
other man 200, then address the Gene to the I had ever ¥ ! litle carn 
following effect :-— sity to see the forms pura » A trench, as I 
* Do you recollect, Sir, when you and I were taken |have observed, had | } A grave for the 
prisone rs, when under the command of General; wretched men who we t er. Along the s 


Whitelock, in Buenos Ayres? We were marched}mit of the little heap of mould, that had been thrown 
prisoners, with a pun ! 
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with their eyes bandaged, so that on receiving the} Sodden and utterly unexpected as the announce- v 














fatal volley they sh 1 fall forward into the trench.|ment was, Ormond’s face was the only one that o 
~ 3 Ww f debility,| showed searcely auy emotion. e: 
up int “ Well, Tam quite ready,’’ he remarked to those k 
if i tith. 
I ya mo- A short time afterwards he sent for the pay-ser- si 
: t t : e, its we eant of the company he belonged to, trom whom he fr 
with f one | received the arrears of pay that were due to him.— fr 
f the 5 . , strat t ¥, remain his he spent in wine, which he distributed among fa 
lis ¢ tenance, that be-|the men ofthe guard. Noticing one man with very bad pl 
‘ ved a flush.—!shoes, Ormond observed his own were better, and fe 
' Pert f pardoned: | taking them off he exchanged them for the bad pair, ul 
j Ws n rably de-|saying they would last him as long as he should re- a 
PY cel [ the re-| quire them th 
: eu; s bosom.| The morning turne! out rainy, so that when the sh 
W ‘ | : t i very horrible} prisoner was marched down where our division was fe. 
eff » he r forward into his}formed, the grave that had been dug for him was w 
’ » os ent : \ ring, a reserve half full of water, which he noticed with a faint o! 
: hae t up, who continued to fire|smile, while he observed—* Although a watery one, T. 
r life exhi-!1 shat] sleep sound enough in it.” He then stood he 
4 p sell wind-/upright in a fine military position, while the Brig- ot 
L pis shot through |ade-M jor read alovd the proceedings of the court- he 
: t é ‘ irtial. Mr. Stanway, the provost, came to te the ag 
\ : . t me y. scene for} handkerchis his eyes, when he coolly re- 
t ’ ched in column! marked, “There is no oecasion—I will not flinch.” el. 
ectacle | Peing told it was customary, he said, * Very well, co 
y i the division.— » your duty.” Before this last office was perlorm- bu 
, It i! led he turned round, and calling most of the guard by Py 
: i re | ke up our ean- nme, bid them farewell. As 1 nodded to his fare- fu: 
t f s of ( Rodrigo, and! well, I fancied it was to a dead man, for in two the 
ward for six or|minutes he was no more. The intrepid and cool th: 
n of 1 our division! manner in which he met his fate drew forth a gene- the 
n of Cas feeling of ad: ’ W 
tewn was ew days after the above execution we marched sid 
x beheld.—|f dajoz, in the environs of which we arrived on as 
' sand valleys,|the 17th of March. Our battalion took up its en- ly 
of the|campment en a hill, and occupied some Portu- fro 
’ tes, yes, an se tents, now 1 for the first time by our bac 
i we rhited, giment, during the campaign, about two miles on mo 
e. The e Spanish side of the Guadiana river, that forms Pn 
i) e they it ry between Spal 1 Portugal. As the fro: 
; to boli |reader is pr y aware, the cliy of Badaj z, of 
~ mn written, stands on an ex- 
1 tol tendes . istant three leagues from det 
\\ : > » en 
t _ r owe . rer vine Siege to tl q! 
town, W sta named Bb s, Whose death ws 
iwasec ected wit S| reir ust ee, Brooks, , 
i r. the f lays before his deat dreamt he saw the Au 
t ' *n a cor- fa riflem vw uta he ; this apparition anne 
' : twi 
eratior ired three or f l is successively In his 
i ‘ ne sol- 3. ~ e days afte r we had taken a fort from at 
ser 
ssing the enemy, our battaitor was relieved in the . 
of his/tr hes, On this ‘asion, a8 Was Very customary 
ss on! with some of our men, Brooks, a man named Tracey, met 
t f the eause}and myself, jumped out of the trench, exposing our- pat 
( stance! selves to a fire from the walls of the town, while we o 
t t of his| ran to the next parallel. In executing this feat, I the 
ny days|wasa little ahead of my comrades, when I heard the pray 
» it was/rush of a cannon-ball, and feeling my jacket splashed The 
\ f f . by something, as soon as I had jx moped into the next pen 
1 hay er | the night prior) parallel, or trench, | turned around and beheld the “ 
| [ was pla Neards dy of Brooks headless, which actually stood hos 
vhen Mr.| quivering with life for a few seconds before it fell. “ 
sion, entered the! His dream, poor fellow, had singularly augured the s+ a] 
, a ve 0 1 the int gence that/conclusion of his own career. ‘The shot on examin- cou! 
was d 1ed to suffer at ten o’clock the next morn-| ing the body, had smashed away the whole of the out 


ing head ; my jacket, indeed, was covered with his brains, I 
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while Tracey was materially injured by having a partysurrendering quietly his non-commissioned dignity to 


of his skull driven deep through the skin behind the} standing an inquiry into his conduct. 


The facts of this 
, 


living in 


ear. anecdote as related are well 
known to several now London. 
The greatest annoyance we experienced during the 


siege arose from the shells that. were thrown at us 


from the town. Our works effectually screened us 
from the round-shot, but these dangerous missiles, 
falling into the trenches where we worked, and ex- 


As soon as ashell 
upon the 
ey, | remember, had 


ploding, frequently did mischief. 
fell every man threw himself 
until it had burst. To 


ground 


n raw 


a most’ inveterate dislike to those deadly visiters ; 
though tolerably fearless with reference to other 
shot, he die ided t! > ipp irance of a she Hl. His 


fears made him believe that moreof these missiles 
were thrown where he chanced to be than in any 
other part of the trenches. At night, in particular, 
Tom was always on the gui rive: as soon as he be- 


held a shell coming, would call out, ** Here’s an- 
other brute—look out!’ and then instantly dive his 


head into a mud-heap, which he would always man- 


he 


age to have at hand. 

One day when Crawley and myself were working 
thes, a she ll fe ll In- 
half 


close to each other, in the tren 


conveniently close tous. ‘T'om was instantly 


buried in mud, waiting for the shell’s explosion. | 


Perceiving it had buried itself de thew the earth, the 
fuse being too long, I intended availing myself of 
the opportunity to play a trick upon Crawley by 


throwing a large lump of clay on his head directly 
the s | exploded, and so make him believe himselt 
wounded. To obtain the clod I sprang at the other 
side of the trench, and in doing so exposed myself to 
a shot from the walls of the town, which immediate- 


ly came in the form of grape, splashing me with mud 
from head to foot, and forcing me to throw myself 

into the trench upon Crawley ; at the same 
moment the shell burst, but without doing any harm. 
Indeed l have often wondered 
ar dangers that occurred. 


back 


it the escapes of men 
from this and simi 

Before I go further into my narrative I will here 
detail an anecdote of Major O’Hare, my old Cap- 
tain, noted for his excellent s Idierly 
qualities, 

We were on private parade one morning when a 
party of c from hospital came 
Among others was a serjeant of the name of Jack- 
son who had been absent from our company for the 
two previous years, during which period, it 
seem, he had been chiefly employed as hospit 
serjeant at Belem, near Lisbon. 


who was 


mvalescents up. 


would | 
al-} 
The Major’s aversion to absentees from their regi- 
ment was very well known among us, and we antici- 
pated a scene—nor were we deceived. 

“Is that you, Mr. Serjeant Jackson t”’ exclaimed 
the Major, as soon as the party came up. 
pray where have you been for the last two years? 
The company has seen a little fighting during that 


period.” 

‘The doctors would not allow me to leave the 
hospital, Sir,”’ replied Jacks 

**] am sorry for that y served the M 
‘all I ean do for is t ve ¥ rchoi f 
court-martial for absenting yourseil n duty with-} 
out leave, or to have your stripes taken of.” | 


hesitation, preferred 


LAbhic 


The Serjeant, ailer a 





ing party. 


gether, but 





Turning round to the men, the Major remarked 
iloud—**] will not have these brave fellows com- 
manded by skulkers.”’ Then taking the sash and 
stripes th at were cut off by th S -M | 
handed them to Corporal Ballard, n y t 33, 
lufion street, Westminster, « t f 
time, ** You will not diserace the . 

A very disagreeable duty that d ved 1 i few 
of the best sh ft , [ was 
chosen, ¢ sisted in <¢ D r ¢ it t 
independent files t ya r¢ t 
had been dug at night betwe W San 
the wall the tow | n these pl of which 

*h man had o t nseil | s 
was to pick oli iy oi eneiny " i- 
selves at their guns on the walls the embra- 
sures, Many were the Frenchmen t were thus 
knocked off. It often occurred yt our men 
were killed or woended in their holes, which made 

jit doubly dangerous for the m 
party, who, instead of finding 
ceived it occupied byad 1 or 
fore he could get a shelter, ther 
f his being shot. 

While employed in th OV I n t { 
our batt a f tremen 3 -f. 
firing of artillery in both { t ed 
it first by a most t i 
the s H rl s r 
trenches it was a t 
erve tli } l 
Chey we em ‘ 

S We Pe i 5 it i 
iet ect for the ai ells 
An eryman was vay sig- 
val- n, to give e ot tt I 
these $s ° It is tT the 
juickness with which ! » thee 
word * shell,’ would throw themse und 
for protec n. 

The effect of our E | p nd sh 1 ew 7 { 
notice that the bre i¢ 1 s i ) 
On the 5th of May a stormi rty was s ted f 
the assault on the following ght 

I am now ab enteri 1 \ 
of one of the mosts j iwltul ¢ ents 
on the records of any country r ne 
in my life I volunteered on the f ‘ Atte 
having had a double wance of fell 1 
about eight o' *k in tl evel i S ers 
were composed of men from t I 3 
light division. I happened to | ° 
front section, when my old Cay » Major O'Hare, 

'who commanded the wit g to which my cou y be- 
longed, came up in company with ¢ in Jones, 


* And/of the 52nd Regiment, both incommand of the storm- 


\ pai 


r of rile I } ‘ ced to- 
ot be I 1 be 
iby $ 
? } 
! 1 
” 
e ane 
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swered the Captain, as he handed hie calabash tothe; neck ln water. Until then I was tolerably composed, 


Major. jbut now all reflection left me, and driving through 

A countryman of my own, Serjeant Flemming,|the water, being a good swimmer, I attempted to 
then coming up, informed Major O’Hare that a lad-| make to the breach. In doing this I lost my sword. 
der-party was wanted, ‘Take the right files of the; Without rifle, sword, or any weapon, I succeeded in 
leading s s,”’ was the prompt of the Major. | clambering up part of the breach, aud came near to a 
No sooner said thandone. Land my frout-rank-man | cherauzx de frise, consisting of a piece of heavy timber 
were inmediately pped on the shoulder for the studded with sword-blades, turning on an axis; but 
ladder-party. Inow gave up all hope of ever return-| just before reaching it | was struck on the breast, 
ing. At Rodrigo, as before stated, we had fatigwe-| whether by a grenade, a stone, or by the butt-end of 


parties for the ladders, but now the case was altered ;/a musket, | cannot say, but down | rolled and lay 
besides which the ladders were much longer than| senseless, how long | know not, but drenched with 


those employed at Rodrigo. both water and human gore. 

I may just mention that, whatever were my own When my senses in some measure returned, [ per- 
forebodings on the occasion, the presentiments of our| ceived our gallant fellows still rashing forward, each 
fine old Major O'Hare and those of Captain Jones | seeming to share a fate more deadly than mv own. 
were fatally realized, for in less than twenty minutes | The fire continued in one horrible and incessant peai, 
after the above conversation both fell riddled with/as if the mouth of the infernal regicns had opened to 
balls. vomit forth destruction upon mankind. This was 

The word was now given to the ladder-party to} rendered still more appalling by | fearful shonts of 
move forward. We were accompanied by two men|the combatants and the cries of the wounded that 
at each side with hatchet ,~toct t aown any obstacle iningled in the uproar. 
that might se them, such as chevaux de frise. I now, strange to say, began to feel if my arms 
There were six of us s pporting the ladder to which and legs were entire: for at such moments a man, I 
I belonged, and I cont ive d to carry my grass-bag| believe, is not alw ays aware of his we unds. I now, 
before me. We had not proceeded far when we indeed, lost all the frenzy of the courage that had 
heard the sound of voices on our right, upon which| first possessed me, and actually seemed all weakness 
we halted, and supposing they might be enemies I|and prostration of spirit, while | endeavoured to 
disengayed myself from the ladder, and cocking my| screen myself from the enemy’s shot among the dead 
rifl » prepar for action. We soon discovered our| bodies around me. As I lay in this position, the fire 
mistake, as one of our party cried—“T ke care!/still continued blazing over me in all its horrors, ac- 
"Tis the st iers of the 4th division coming to join| companied by screams, groans, and shouts, and the 


us.” This proved to be the ease. This brief alarm|crashing of stones and failing of timbers. I now, 





over, we continued advancing towards the walls, the| for the first time for many years, uttered something 
Rifles as bef re keeping in fre nt. We had to pass a like a prayer. 

fort on our left, near to the town, and as we neared After the horrible and well-known scene cf ear- 
it the French sentry challenged. ‘This was instantly| nage had lasted some time, the fire gradually slack- 


followed by a shot from the fort and another from/|ened from the breach, and | heard a cheering which 
the walls of the town. A moment afterwards,a fire-| 1 knew to proceed from within the town, and shortly 


** Blood and ’euuns! where's the 


ball was thrown out which threw a bright-red gare | alterwards a cry of 
of light around us; and instantly a fire of grape-shot,| Light Division '—the town’s our own,—hurral !”’ 
canister, and small-arms poured in among us, ata This proceeded, no doubt from some of the third 
distance of about thirty yards from the walls, as we) division. I now atte mpted to rise, but found myself un- 
stood on the glacis gt ible to stand from a wound which I had received, bat 

Three of the men carrying the ladder with me/at what time I know not. Amusket-bal] had passed 
were shot dead in a breath, and, the weight of the|through the lower part of my right leg—two others 
ladder falling upon me, I fell down with the grass-|had passed through my cap. At the moment of 
bag on my breast The remainder of the stormers|this discovery I saw two or three men moving to- 
rushed up, re urdiess of mv cries or those of the|W rds me, who I was glad to find belonged to the 
wounded men around me. for by this time our men/Rifles. One of them named O’Brien, of the 
were falling fast. Many in passing were shot and|same company as myst f, immediately exclaimed— 


fell upon me, so that | was actually drenched in|* What! is that you, Ned *—we th ught you ladder- 


blood. ‘The weicht I had to sustain became intolera-| men all done for.”” He then assisted meto rise. 
ble, and had it not been for the grass-bag, which in In consequence of the chevaux de frise still re- 
some measure protected me. | must have been suffo-| maining above the breach, we could not enter the 


cated. At length, by a strong effort, 1 managed to/ town untii more men arrived to remove its fastenings. 


extricate myself; in doing which I left my rifle be- (he third division meanwhile had entered the town 


hind me, and, drawing my sword, rt ished towards | on lr righntby 

the breach. ‘There I found four men putting a lad-| We proceeded onwards, | moving with great difli- 
der down the ditch; and, not daring to pause, fresh| culty, though partly supported by O’Brien, At the 
lights being sti]l thrown out of the town, with a con-/top of the breach we found another trench witha 
tinual discharge of musketry, I slid quickly down) plank of wood going across Jeading into the town. 


the ladder, but before 1 could recover myself, was} Not until thea I felt drops of blood trickling down 


the castle where there was no breach. 


knocked down and covered by the dead bodies of my face, and found that one of the balls, in passing 
men who were shot in attempting the descent. Again | Mir ugh my cap, had torn the skin on my head. 

I succeeded in extricating mYself from underneath | In this crippled state, leaning upon my comrade, 
the bodies, and, rushing forward to the right, to my | @nd using his rifle as a cruich, accompanied by a 


4 
surprise and fear I found myself nearly up to my {few of our riflemen, | entered the town that had been 
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so gloriously won. We still heard occasional firing 
and cheering from the one end of the town, and 
imagined the figiit was still partially raging, although, 
as we soon afterwards learnt, the chief part of the 
French had retired to the citadel, or fort, where they 
surrendered on the following morning. Angry and 
irritated, from the pain oceasioned by my wound, we 
had just turned the corner of a street, when we ob- 
served some men, and, from the light that shone 
from a window opposite, we could see from their uni- 
forms they were evidently Frenchmen. At the same 
moment they saw us and disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of one man, med to make a rush a 
us with his musket. O’Brien sprang forward and 
wrested his firelock from his grasp. A feeling of 
revenge, prompted by the suffering I endured from 
my wounds, actuated my feelings as I exclaimed, 
* O' Brix fh, jet me have the pleasure of shooting this 


who see 


raseal, for he avay be the man who has brought m 
to the state I am now in I then presented my 
rifle close to his breast, with the full intention of 


" 


fhooting hin through the body, bet as my finger! 


was about to press the trigger he fell upon his knees 
and implored mercy. The next moment the rifl 
dropped from my hand, and I felt a degree of shame 
that a feeling of irritation had nearly betrayed me 
into the commission of a crime for which I should 
never have forgiven myself. 


The Frenchinan, as soonas he perceived me desist, | 


immediately started from his knees, on which hx 
had fallen trembling, aud, by way of showing his gra- 
titude, threw his arms around my neck, and wanted 
to kiss my cheek. He instantly followed me, and I 
forthwith, for the took him under nt 
tection. 

We looked anxiously around for a house where 
Wwe could obtain refreshment, and, if truth must be 
told, alittle money at the same time. Even wounded 
as I was, I had made up my mind to be a gainer by 
our victory. ‘The first house we knocked at no no- 
tice was taken of the summons, when we fired a 
rifle at the key-hole, which sent the door flying open. 
This, indeed, was our usual method of foreing locks. 
As soon as we entered the house we found a young 
Spanish woman crying bitterly, who prayed for 
mercy. was the wife of a 


time, 


\ She informed us she 
Frenchman; and, to the demand of iny companion. 
O’Brien, for refreshment, she replied, there was no- 
thing but her poor self in the hause. She however, 
produced some spirits and chocolate, of the latter 
of which, being very hungry and faint, I partook 
with much relish. 

As the house looked poor we 
on our quest fur a better. Supported by 
and the Frenchman, we proceeds j 
of the market-place. It 
confusion and uproar that prevailed in the town may 
be better imagined than described. The shouts and 
oaths of drunken soldiers in quest of more liquor, 
the reports of fire-arms and crashing in of doors, to- 


soon quitted it 
OB ieD 
in the direction 
the 


was a dark night, and 


gether with the appalling shrieks of hapless women, 
might have induced any one to have believed him- 
self in the regions of the damned. 

When we arrived at the market-place we found a 
number of Spanish prisoners rashing out of a gaol: 
they appeared like a set of savages suddenly set 


free, many still bearing chains they had not had time 


to free themselves from, and among these wero men 
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of the 5th and 88th Regiments holding lighted 
candles. We then turned down a street opposite to 
| the foregoing scene, and entered a house which was 
occupied by a number of men of the 3rd Division. 
One of them, immediately on seeing me wounded, 
struck off the neck of a bottle of wine with his bayo- 
net, and presented some of it to me, which relieved 
me for a time from the faintness I had previously felt. 
Ihe scenes of wickedness that soldiers are guilty of 
on capturing a besieged town are oftentimes truly 
diabolical, and I now, in the reflections this subject 
gives rise to, shudder at the past. I had not long 
been seated at the fire which was blazing up the 
chimney, fed by mahogany chairs that had been 
broken up for the purpose, when I heard screams for 
merey from an adjoining room. On hobbling in, I 
found an old man, the proprietor of the house, on his 
knees, imploring mercy of a soldier who had levelled 
his musket at him. 1] with difficulty prevented the 
soldier from shooting him, as he complained that the 
Spaniard would not give up his money. | immedi- 
ately informed the wretched landlord in Spanish, 
which I spoke tolerably well, that he could only 
save his life by surrendering his cash. Upon this he 
brought out with trembling hands 
dollars from under the mattress of the bed. These 
by common consent were immediately divided among 
the men present; and I must confess | participated in 
the plunder, getting sixteen dollars for my share. 

| After this | resumed my seat at the fire, when a 
number of Portuguese soldiers entered, one of whom, 
iking me for a Frenchman, for 1 had the French 


soldier’s jacket on, my own being wet, snapped his 
plece at me which lueRily hung fire. l instantly 
rushed at him as well as I was able, when a scuflle 
ensued, and one of the Portuguese being stabbed by 
a bayonet, they retired, dragging the wounded man 
with them. After ejecting the Portuguese, our men, 
who had by this time got tolerably drunk, proceeded 
to ransack the house. Unhappily they discovered 
the two daughters of the old man of the house, who 
had concealed themselves upstairs. ‘They were both 
was shortly 


¢ pretty. The mother, too, 
I refrain 


afterwards dragged from her hiding place. 

ibing the scene which followed. 

Without dwelling on the frightful details, it may 

be sufficient to add that our men, more infuriated by 

drink than before, seized on the old man and insisted 

His protestations that 

he } were my 
attempts to restrain them from ill-using him. 


young and 


from desc 


y of liquor. 
more were in 


on a fresh st 





Valn, as 


ssessed no 





| Itis to be lamented that the memory of an old 
soldier should be disturbed by such painful reflections 
is the foregoing scenes must give rise to: but it is to 
be considered that the men who besiege a towntn the 


face of such dangers generally become d sperate from 
n privations and sufierings; and when once 
they get a footing within its walls—flushed by 
victory, hurried on by the desire of iquor, 
lened by drink— hey stop at n thing: 
literally mad, and are hardly consct 


their ow 


ind mad- 
they are 
s of what they 

not state this 
have observed 


do in such a state of excitement. Id 
in justification: I only remark what I 
human nature to be on these occasions. 

Sick of the of horrors that had been enacted, 
attended by my French prisoner, I lett the house for 
yne on the other side of the street. This we found 


Division, who were 


scene 


\ 
occupied by mea of the 3rd 


a large bag of 
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drinking chocolate, not made with water, bat wine. 
They seemed rather more sober and peaceable than 
those we had just left: but here, also, as in most of 
the houses in Bad CZ that night, the greatest outrages 
were committed. 

Having passed a wretched night, the next morning, 
b ing determined to re join my regtinent, if there were 
any left of them—for at this time I did not know 


what number we had lost—lI left the use accom- 
panied by my Frenchman, who rendered me every 
assistat in his power. It anneared to me that the 
town was still in great cont ind uproar, although 
every available means had been taken to Suppress it 
In on t the street I saw the Duk Wellington 
giving directions about the erection of a gallows for 
the punishment of the g ilty ; but it seemed only a 
mockery to them. Eventhen his Grace was surround- 
ed by a number of British soldiers, who, holding up 
botiles with the heads knocked off, containing wine 
and spirits, cried out to him, using a phrase then 


familiarly applied to him by the men of the Army, 
oe , old boy! 
own—hurrah !”’ 
cution took place, notwithstanding the known sever- 


will you drink? The town’s our 
lam not aware that a single exe- 





ity of the Duke in matters of plunder and outrage. I 
feel bound to say, that a prejudice existed on the 
part of our men against the inhabitants of Badajoz, 
owing to their having submitted so tamely to the 
French. It was different at C | Rodrigo, where 
the Spaniards had defended themselves galiantly. 
On my way to join the camp, , feeling fatigued, 
I sat down with my prisoner on a bench, opposite th 
bridge which leads to Fort St. Cliristoval. We had 
not been long sea when I was am i by a large 
baboon. whic \ sur inde va nher of sul- 
diers, W “ é him. ‘Tt poor animal 
had be ‘ ed foot, f ) one of our 
men, and by his chattering, gri . i droll gesti- 
culations, he s ved as much version to the red 
coats as any of the Fr h could possidly have done. 
While the men about were teazing the animal, a 


g that it belonged t Colonel of the 
ith Regiment, who he said was w 
to take the beast away, whereupon the party being 
ved, in Which 


servant, Stating 
d, attempted 


divided in their sentiments, a scuffle ¢ 
several men were wounded with bayonets. 

As we got up to proceed we saw a number of 
Frenchmen, guarded by our soldiers, coming over the 
bridge. They were the prisoners taken iu Fort St. 
Christoval, that had that morning surrendered. These 
prisoners were soon surrounded by our men, who 
began eXamining their knapsacks, from whence a 
number of watches, dollars, &c., were soon extracted. 
A short distance farther on | came up with a mule 
tied to a door, which, in my crippled state, 1 imme- 
diately appropriated to iny use, and which I after- 
wards sold to Lieut. Jackson, of the 83rd Regiment. 
Mounted on the animal, which was led by the French- 
man, we pursued our way until we arrived near the 
gates that led to the camp, when rather an affecting 
scene came under my eye. It was a little fellow, a 
drummer boy belonging to the 88th Regiment, who 
was lying wounded, his leg being broken by a shot, 
und crying bitterly. On telling bim {| would get him 
carried by the Frenchman, if he wished, * Oh, no!— 


oh, no!” said the boy, **I don’t care for myself. ; 
Look atmy | r father, wh re 
a man shot through the head, lying weltering in a! 


he lies potnting to 


gore of blood. Poor little fellow! I gave him a 


‘couple of dollars, and called some men to his assist- 
ance when I was competled to leave him. We soon 


arrived at the camp-ground of tre 3rd Division. 
When I dismounted, and while sitting on one of the 
inen’s knapsacks, one of the 83rd Re giment Was 
engaged in cleaning his firelock, when the piece went 
ind shot a corporal through the head, wounding 
also the hand of another man. The Frenchman 
seemed dreadfully frightened: he turned pale as 
marble,perhaps thinking the shot aimed at him, as the 
corporal fe |) dead beside him. This accident struck me 
is a forcible example of the casualties that attend a 
soldier’s life. I conld not, indeed, help feeling for 
the poor corporal, who, after surviving the dsugers 
fthe preceding night, had lost his life by a clumsy 
hand cleaning a firelock. 

It may appear strange that I did not wish to remain 
in Badajoz, but 1 was suffering from my wound, and 
preferred the quiet of the camp. I had no ssoner 
arrived there than I was obliged to part with my 
faithful Freachman, who | believe was sent to join 
the other prisoners. I gave him a few dollars, which 
most likely he was deprived of be it many 
yards. He left me with many expressions of grati- 
tude for the protection I had afforded him. A few 
days afterwards J was sent into the hospital in Bada- 
joz, where I continued under medical treatment until 

iently recovered to rejoin the army, which 1 did 


fore he gr 


near Cindad Rodrigo. 
I have been ta many actions, out I never witnessed 


such a complication of horrors as surrounded me on 


the forlorn hope at Badajoz. 
~ : 


From Tait'’s Magazine 
THE LION OF THE COTERIES.* 
W«< took up this fiction, expecting nothing more from 
its catching title than, at best, a clever fashionable novel 
of the current season, 1839. And this it is, and a brilliant 
one; but had it not been something more, it would not be 
considered worthy of a formal introduction to the readers 
of this Magazine. In the remarkable novel of “ Ethel 
Churchill,” Miss Landon traced the career of a genius 
and literary adventurer, the real though the poetical hero 
of her beautiful and unhealthy romance; but her Man of 
Genius was invested with far more dignity and intellectual 
vigour than the modérn “ Lion of the Coteries.”’ He too 
is a genius—all lions are genuises— and, if a much less 
noble animal than the creation of L. E. L., he is one far 
more likely to be met with in the higher latitudes; so 
that the moral of the tale, if less pathetic, is of wider 
application, and, therefore, more likely to be useful to 
British lions and their hunters, exhibitors, and torturers. 
We are beginning to indulge a selfish hope that America 
may supply us with the greater part of our liona, as we, in 
turn, furnish it with stars. Meanwhile the genus, in is 
grand characteristics and nicer distinctions, has never 
been half so well described before. Robert Brandon is a 
born genius; he is of the poetical temperament; he is a 
vain, shy, sensitive, selfish, and feeble-minded young 
poet, educated in unfortunate social circumstances, and, 
as he grows up, gradually developing all the features of 
the un tribe. A little more heart, or a little more firm 
principle, would have saved him; but, with a very slender 








* 3 vols. 8vo; Colburn, London. 
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LION 


share of either, though his selfish weakness takes the 
semblance of tenderness, he gradually becomes ambitious 
of the poor distinctions of lionism in fashionable and 
literary circles, and deservedly mcurs the whips and 
spurns which every weak and low-born aspirant alter such | 
honours must sooner or later bear. | 
The mora! of the tale lies deep in the morbid vanity and 
seltishness of what are supposed the finer natures among 
Ostensibly it hinges upon the ridiculous 
folly of the female patronesses of literary talent, and upon 
the silly and contemptible pursuits, and sickly vanity and 
conceit of literary aspirants. And never, we imagine, 
were warnings, lessons, and solemn and severe rebuke, 
more required than at the present moment, when hosts of 
young persons, much less favoured by Nature than “ The 
Lion of the Coteries,” begin to write before they can well 


our species 


read, or, at all events, before they have read more than 
Robert Brandon, when he composed those poems, novels, 
and dramas, which sady Garston, 
pronounced worthy of Scott or Coleridge. Were the 
thousand and one rhymsters contented with composition 
merely, no great harm and much good might result. At 
the worst, the infliction of bad or mediocre poetry could 
not extend beyond the immediate 
be more intolerable than those in different musical perform- 
ances which, by tacit consent, half the fashionable world 
is privileged to inflict upon the other half. “ Listen to 
my ode, if I must hear your overture,” would be but a 
fair bargain, and the world But the 
misery is, that one and all must publish, and insist upon 
being read; and are seriously thev be not 
exhibited, caressed, praised, and dandled as a magnificent 
It 


when inordinate vanity leads the lion into the fond belief 


his chief exhibitor, I 





circle of the poet, nor 





none the loser. 


affronted if 


if fangless lion. is fortunate for “bis own peace,” 
that it is the cupidity of publishers, or the secret envy and 
malevolence of friends, that prevents the approbation due 
to his transcendent genius, and that all the booksellers in 
London are in a conspiracy to stifle his productions, save 
the one who, publishing them, either neglects the work, or 
else enriches himself upon the plunder of the luckless 
author 

But the calamities of literary Jonism form but on 
though the prominent feature of this very clever novel. 

~ How do you l k 
the anonymous author to the public after his friend had 
damped bi 
a large portion 
book, combining, as it really does—and no joke 


e my book *” is the question put by 


s hopes; and we venture to reply, in the name ot 
» of that public—* \ astly do we like your 
F ren h 
brilliancy, with German pathos and tat sound masculine 
stainen which is so eminently characteristic of our own 
favoured island.” 

And thus the wondrous book opens:—In a nameless 
county in England stood Merivale Abbey, to which, one 
mild autumn Sir Frank, afterwards Lord 
Merivale, brought home his bride. Their's had been a} 
love match, for Lady Merivale was, it was whispered, | 
only a physician's daughter; but then, in one word, “ she 
was,” in form and mind, “like one of Shakspeare’s 
women ;” and we leave it to imagination to fi) up the} 
glorious outline. In an old gallery-chamber of the Abbey, 
full of gorgeous antique decorations and pictures—to 
which the young bride and her bridesmaids were conducted 
by the lurd of the mansion—two children were found at 
play; one was a thoughtful-looking and intelligent but| 
plain girl of twelve years of age, supporting and partly | 
bending over a sleeping boy, many years younger than 
herself, and beautiful as a slumbering Cupid. He was the | 
little thoughtful maiden’s nephew, and already the object | 
of all her love and care—an infant Shakspeare : in short, | 


afternoon 


an embryo poet, though he only turned out “ The Lion of | 


OF THE COTERIES. 
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the Coteries.” The waking eyes of the boy, who was 
roughly shaken up by Mra, Latimer, “the fat faithful 
housekeeper,”. rested on the floating vision of a stately 
and lovely lady ; and by that wondering gaze were they 


| first unsealed, and privileged to hold communion with the 


spiritual world of beauty andromance. Robin Brandon— 
for that was the homely apellation of the infant poet—and 
his guardian genius, Ursula, sometimes came, by the 
gracious consent of Mrs. Latimer, to this grand old gallery, 
not to play, but to look at the pictures ; and already Robin 
had singled out, for admiration and worship, a fine portrait 
of Sir Philip Sydney, because the housekeeper said he had 
been a great poet. The little sedate maiden, colouring 
deeply, declined the gold which Lady Merivale oflered 
tying on the large straw hat of her self-chosen 
charge, curtsied once again, and led him away, while 
the fascinated child stole one more look of the beautiful 
lady of his future romance. How so matter of-fact, hard, 
and stern a man as old John Brandon, the merchant’s 
clerk, came to be the father of the kind-hearted, womanly, 
and Ursula, and the grandfather of the 


embryo poet, would not, we apprehend, be easily accounted 
! 


her; and 


she 


disinterested 
for upon phrenological principles; but Ursula’s estimable 
character was probably of Heaven’s direct formation, not 
of parental transmission; and as to the boy, with the 
weakness and vacillation of his father, “ old Brandon’s” 
only child by his first wife—as Ursula, after many years, 
was his sole offspring by a second marriage—the infant 
genius, with the feeble moral energies of his father, might 
have inherited the poetical temperament of his Itahan 
Her’s was a melancholy story. She was the 
penniless daughter of a decayed Ltalian nobleman. 


mother 
Young 
Brandon had becomé enamoured of her while clerk in a 
Legborn house, and they made an imprudent marriage, 
Shortly after their marriage, he was accidentally drowned ; 
the whose birth the young widow did not 
survive, arrived, to the unwelcome surprise of the regular, 


and child, 
formal, and parsimonious old clerk, at his wifeless domi- 
Shortly he to the ° red-brick 
with its oy ster-shell bordered grass-plat, and 
As old 


matrimonial 


cile. ufierwards retired 


] 


dwelling, 


clipped cypress tress, in the vicinity of Merivale. 
pplied the in 
1 


iffections upon the same principle which led him to get 


vacancies bis 


1 new leger when the old one was completely filled, he 
was now about choosing a third helpmate in the well- 
gathered Mrs. Latimer, and hence the admittance which 
the children found to the Abbey, amidst whose els 


] ius was fostered. 


ades and 


woms the Ger 





paring 
ulfils duties to wh ch he feels hinmse 

nt! " 
novier stil 


Your Lion of the coteries is rarely, if ever, found in the 
first order of genius—in that of genius, “ resolute, 
uspiring, but cheerlul also,” or as a Genius who cheertully 


lf supenor; or who, 


‘ 


, 


“The humblest duties on bimself does lay’ 
the genius unconscious, and yet instinct with the feeling 
of his own powers, and of the immortality which, in spite 
of every obstacle, shall one day grace his name, if he 
work for and deserve it. Such a genius was not Robert 
Brandon; but let his fashioner descrilx 


him; for, though 


not unte ntionally, we fancy he occasiol al y rather overtrates 
| 


the morbid vain-glorious order, which, upon the whole, he 


describes with exquisite skill and discrimination, 

He belonged to that second and (to the million) more 
interesting order of spirits, who are ardent, warm, and 
sensitive; worshipping, indeed, Truth and Beauty, but 
aiming how they shall make /hemselves, rather than their 
divinity, eminent ;—scorning the world in outward deed, 
but, in heart, craving with an unhealthy appetite for the 
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world’s sympathy, and preferring even its enmity to it 


1E COTERIES 


s)tion was taking was very consolina—* perhans a 


ne a ee | pair of lovers | saw walking acr ss Church Meadow 
Brought up from his earliest infancy without toys—his! on Friday and talking so « tly—a pair of lovers I 
only playmate in s briety ten years older than himself,| am positive. Aunt | ila Pi | War en was one ol 
und a girl—everyt " he took delight, the at ’ 

oks, the shows, may, the very wa wine 1 he fed it was now ther en’s turn to redden.— 
passion for na ministered to | surrey At -R t was lin mercantile ap- 
tiously, and at t seautily (ware that insal sup, in spine of the entreaties and remon- 
chasm separate him from his i i D .) strances of Ur a ¢ toid her ft rshe was sure 
protector, itl y to be wondered that he became seul would t make a good man of business, and that 
engrosst it an un Ally ¢ 2 . he w a be imcomt ble, | comfortable in- 
Even at the early age of twe ye there may be lest @) deed! L suppose nothing willmake him comfortable 
pa ni ihe pomps and vanitie ” . > om ut toturn a y-actor! Has Mrs. Latimer walked 
stimulated the least lazy among the epi ao , . |down to day ¥’ Poor Ursula! her own private cares 
same imagination w at one Um ~~ Robert it had been increasing, and those which sprung from 

| ts . i” ot Lilt ial . | uv ' dia 4tOTD 
| ies lar ‘ a the mount n’s brow, or m be prt step-dam ™” poespess 5 - | her lover, Pt ip Warten 
fl atin n th last crimson of d iv—in an ther revert was a o he - pide th a. “tee 4, “ee d o* ot 
. Slicle es ty 9 ' ccitth ind teamaa clerks Robin was duly introduced. Fi st, Mr. Diek- 
tin . wistfully of the great ones of the earth,|i@son, who had ay | bias, though no one could 
a i flee tr an aie colebhie ise it was! tell to what side, at home, as it was foreign dynas- 
aie bh, oe . ae ! . i ties in which he took the p inci pal interest; next, Mr. 
, a head mot wandered th h the gilded chambers of; Wigley a little pale-faced man, with weak eyes, and 
Merivale Abbev in vain. Many a tear had he wept on|4 bead covered with soft fur ratherthan hair, and who 
aaiianiine t | wd little 1 at home. while hi prayec had a propensity towards natural history, kept a dor- 
aoe ae h uld change him into a rich! mouse and a bottle snake under his desk, and was the 
ania TS receiver-general of all the gigantic moths, or Lillipu- 

r G s was, on many accounts, unpopular at|tian and queerly constructed beetles found near the 
school H was sna ily es withot | K money pr mises ; and finally old Mr. Godsal, who was a bit 
and, if not cowa und inept at ba urbles,,of a beau, and an admirer of the ladies. Ur- 
and leay r; vict red by his er, ruder e sula especially ; with Mr. Ashmole, who was sé rious, 
manly companions, and loathing at last the very nam ind had been suspected of preaching under trees, on 
his unsuitable s yl. he social ed ational circum-| Sundays, in some of the neighb ring villages. He 
stances under wh the character of the Genius was seldom spoke in the office save to reprove Dickinson 
formed and developed were not healthy His grand-| for swearing, or the boy Robin, whom he i: structed, 
father’s excess of cold severity, and the equally pernicious) for reading profane plays. About this time, there 
excess of tenderness and indulgence displayed by his| came a rumour of Lord Merivale be img put in nomi- 
youthful aunt, he ALK stered his - fishness, and the), ation for the bor ugh of Merivale upon the Libe ral 
school finished their work Alter leaving e hated! interest; and many gossiping st ries In consequence 
achool, the st trial of the boy of gentus was being put ip pe ired in JVhe Jol Bull, insinu ting, among other 
apprentice to a merchant “What wou you be! things, that the admired Lady Merivale was no bett r 
asked his tend sym} ithizing, and st ~ nded aunt than shes! ld be, and lived on very bad terms with 
ov oman of twenty-two years, whe it rt rematne - j . _ . lis Dad 
og -. : ape sob Alentn 9 Whos pets ne ee nd. ne ng nets politic | opponents was 
) Pde en Fes eciDovhe the Reverend Russet, a jovial, gormandizing, 


‘* What would you be, had you the power to choose 


to-n yw ?”’ 

* What is the use f ing—what is the use of 
fanevying thi swh » can never | 4 

oo Ne is nota man’s word, R n '’? 

*“ But my orandfather has fixed for me;I am t 
go into that hat on i wv Tur ims; Wi t 
is the use of thinking ?” 

« Your orandfather has done his best for you ; but 
whv should | not do better for y fil you ear 
] r shame t k 1 t ‘ é wat ‘ r vol 
fifleen. ..- ha u been writi 
these mort rs, when 1 have g ) early ?”’ 

“Oh, nothing—don’t ask me,” 1 ied Robert 
blushing like a girl 


you are wrong te make them all so dismal—bu 
there’s no earthly reason why you should say, .Vo- 
thine. dont ask m tome! What is it about this 


} 


lory parson, whoone morning, came to old Brandon, 

fix the marriage between his worthless nephew 
nd own Ursula, or rat a 
the ‘T'ory candidate. The Merivales had lived too 


nuch abroad for his taste. 


er to advance the Interests of 





** loo much Popery, there, sir, for people to touch 
| 
nd not get a taste of! What with their Sunday 


1 ngs, and thelr crosses, and t Iirchurches open all 
day, and those Carb ited tellows In ltaly— 
eof the st families imixed up with that, The 





Bull says—and who knows if Lord Merivale 
s ut of their way, even if my Lady hadn’t 


* My Lady?” repeated Ursula, in spite of her- 


self, listening and intel ed at this part of the con- 





* Ay, God bless her! she’s —— we wont say what 
she is, if all tales are true. Did yi u read the skit 
in i John Bull, sir, about her, last week? . . 

. «+ Depend upon it they’re sharp fellows in that 

hn Bull —vothing gets putin for nothing. J say, 

| sir. that paper is a fine thing for the country ; and 


* ” } } 
 1"l] tell you what it is about, Ursula,” re plied) those people who have married nobodies—what bet- 


the boy, to whose taste the turn which the conversa- 


' 
lter is one to expect from them.” 
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The reverend admirer of The John Bull had begun|iar, (Anthony Cherry by name,) is, take him for all 
to joke John Brandon on the charms and other good |ia all, a creation which does more honour to the lively 
gifts of Mrs. Latimer, when the bashful old geutle-| talents of the author than the Genius himself. The 
man exclaimed— young man is first introduced in contrast with Robin, 

“Pshaw! Mr. Russet—do let us come to the who is leaning over his desk furtively writing im- 
business in hand.”’ 

‘In a moment, sir, when I have finished my tea “ Well, that’s poetry, I suppose,” spoke one who 
and toast. - Business at breakfast, to my mind, is just) leaned over his shoulder, and was not to be restrain- 
as much out of place as prayers ata wedding party—|ed, by any delicacy, from deliberately acquainting 
and that’s the Ranters’ fashion, sir. When my cousin, | himself with the whole contents of Robin’s half-hid- 
Helen Russet married Mr. Macviper—Maeviccar | den treasure. Never were two heads more striking- 
mean—there they all were, after breakfast, on their ly contrasted than that of the poet beautifally formed, 
knees, and turning up the whites of their eyes-— and pensive, and gentile in its features, and the bul- 
shocking! shocking! * Good folks, said I, there’s no| let-head—garnished with rebellious wiry hair, and 
devotion here to my mind ; and as an old-fashioned | shrewd, keen, dancing eyes, and an ugly triangular 
clergyman, I can’t sanction any such doings, so I} nose, queer enough to have been stole n from some 
shall go into a corner and read the Luminary, till you | ancient idol—which belonged to his friend and crony, 
have done.’ Dreadful work, sir, those Ranters|Anthony Cherry. * Well, that’s poetry, I suppose ; 
make of it! One of them took it into his head to talkjand this is how he never gets his books balanced. 
tome about my latter end. Sir, replied 1,*1 am old| Come, come, Robin, this will never do; Rockliff 
enough to be your father, and have preached the| will be round in ten minutes, and 1°] bet any money 
gospel these forty years. You never heard me tel]|you are not ready for him. Shake yourself, 1 say; 
did you, that people could not go to heaven, save they | they'll say you have been out larking last night, and, 
went through my turnpike ? He'll never attack me|God knows what not.” 
again, I promise you.—Another cup Miss Ursula:—| “ Oh—I beg your pardon—I am sorry —— Cherry, 
you see | eata country breakfast. is that you? What a dream you have disturbed me 

Ursula overcome by that near prospect of the ad-| in” 
vent of Mrs. Latimer which this conversation indi-| “ Hang it! what right have you to be dreaming 
cated, escaped toa charming rural walk, whither she! this time o’day—it’s an old man’s work. How are 
was followed by her lover, Mr. Russet’s nephew ; you to get on in the world with your dreams, think 

A handsome young man, with a countenance} you ? I}! ron up that column 
rather gay than intelligent, and a liveliness in the/in a moment, for I’m sure, before I look at it, it’s 
colours of his dress, and a vivacity in his motions,) wrong. Bundle your poetry out of the way, and let 
which might have caused those who forget thatin|me come. Six and four are ten, and—they say 
love, like does not always attract like, to wonder that|Sparker’s coming down this morning in full fig to 
such a youth should have sought to marry the sober,|canvass the oflice—seve nty-one—fivs —eighty-three 
placid, thoughtful Ursula. Slanderous tongues, it} why, what 2 fellow you are !—nine and tenpence, not 
is true, had assigned as reason for such a choice|nine and eightpence. What's there? another scrap of 
the pretty fortune it was expected she would inherit| poetry? Well, I'd rather not be you, if Rockliff gets 
on her father’s death. | hold ofit. Have you a headach again man? It’sa 

The pleadings of this gay admirer for an early|shame—five thousand nine hundred and sixty-five 
marriage were damped by the maternal concern of| pounds eighteen and tenpence. There’s your balance 
Ursula for her poor boy, Robin, between whom and |for you—stick in the figures yourself. Devil take it! 
her father she could scarcely keep peace. Her petu-jcan’t you even do that without making a_ blot? 
lant lover told her that she was looking ten years| You’ve not got the right use of your hands, I must 
older, and that she had worn herself out with he rjsay. Keep away! I'll seratch it out for you.” 
eare for that boy. ** What would you have? Ihave] ‘Oh, thank you, Cherry, thank you very much.” 
stood in a mother’s place to the boy ever since he| ‘*So you ought. What would you do without me, 
was born—and he has a sweet noble nature of his|I should be very glad to know? and why couldn't 
ywn, if it had only fair play.” |you do all that before you began to dream ? 

‘| see nothing but selfishness, Ursula.” | Mr. Sparker, the Tory candidate, was the sleeping 

She winced as if stunge—for what could prompt s Ip irtner of this house; and the clerks were mostly 
cutting a remark but temper—selfish temper? But aj voters, and ought to have been all ‘Tories, The os- 


yassioned verses. 


: ’ 
Come, let 8s see 





true woman forgets and loves on. jtentatious merchant, with his taste for the fine arts, 
Ursula refused to marry while her mind was en-|is well described before he arrives to canvass them, 
cumbered by heavy cares for Robin ; but, in her heart, |Of Ashmole alone he was doubtful ; but he reckoned 
she felt that Philip might have pleaded with greater| without his host. 
energy and earnestness. ‘The intended marriage of| “ Did you hear Ashmole ?” said Cherry, taking 
her father had made her a less desirable match to| Brandon by the arm. “ Did you see Ashmole’s 
Mr. Sparker’s spendthrift clerk; and when, after altoogh look this morning? I fancy the Squire did 
long distressing conversation, they parted, Ursula|not expect it; but it is not the last of the kind he'll 
clasped her hands firmly together, and said—* It is! get, I promise him. What are you, Robin? a 
all over between us!” Meanwhile, the contested | ‘Tory. ?”’ 


election was coming’on; and Robin, hating his em-| “1a Tory! no, indeed, Cherry; my grandfather 
ployment and his companions, was daily angering|is a Tory.” 

his grandfather by taking long romantic strolls in the} ** Ay, I thought your opinions would go so—that’s 
park of the Abbey, and composing poetry. \the way many make up their minds. Well, I’m not 


One of Robert's fellow apprentices, and his famil- a Tory either, though I dent know much about my 
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grandfather. Anyhow, I'll be hanged if I’m going | ind J’ll take care he never knows who works him 


to work Sparke L. Pmt W ork ?°—Work, to be sure 
and what a pity it is that you have not a better no- 
tion of working, Robin. Lord, it 1 were you, Vd « 
something with myself. What was I four years 
ago? Why, a little shabby errand-boy in a printer's 
office—I don’t care who knows it !—kicked out of 
doors because my father happened to have too many 
children, and my mother did not care about me be- 
cause I was so like him. Well, they are both safe 
in Canada, that’s lucky. Give me only elbow-room, 
and {ll get on, as sure as my name’s Cherry.” 
And he did geton. His keen eye tothe main 
chance, his high animal spirits, alertness, imperturba- 


ble assurance, and periect self-possession, were ul- 
timately irresistible. They were so trom his very 
first start. Hehad the luck to oblige old ‘Turnham, 
the printer, in some sma ] matter; but he was n 
going to be an errand boy all his life, not he, nor yet 
a printer, He kept his eyes open, d picked up 
what he could, scraped and saved, and bought a 
book or two, and finally accumulated enough, by 
his industry, to buy a new coat. 


‘Never ask any one to help you when you'r 
seedy,” said Cherry, * hel 
can do’em some credit betor you ask them to do 
anything for you. Well, Tumham was glad enough 
to have me; some of his young hands, I suspect, 
are but a heavy bargain! I'd not go on as you do if 
you'd pay me for it. Why rather than do nothing, 
I'd even make money of my verses, if I could not 
help rhyming.” 

Robin blushed like a girl, to hear his art spoken 
of so disrespectfully! and to be told in the same 
breath of the chances it gave him of udvancing hin- 
self! . . . He wished Cherry would go, and 
leave him to digest his thoughts. “Are you com- 
ing along with me to Merivale ?” 

* Part of the way, Lam, f 


p yoursell, nd shew you 


I want to talk to you. 


I say, let me have some of your fine poetry, and let! 


me see whether the people in 7%e Flying Post will 
give you anyt thing for it. I've heard of poetry being 
paid for—W rite a welcome home to Lord Merivale, 
ora squib about Sparker; something folks want to 
hear about; none of your Masque mn be s of Silence, 
and so forth, which no one can unde rst ind—Come, 
you shall make a squ 1b about Spar ker!”’ 

* But, Cherry, you don’t understand these things 
—make a squib ?” 

“It’s you who don’t understand—Lord ! there are 


plenty of good stories of Sparker—how when he| 


went to Rosington, he took the Lady's maid for Lady 
Malisom—can’t you get up a ballad upon that, and 
you might make it out that he kissed her; and how 
he got done in London out of a hundred pounds by 
one of those sharpers—a fellow who set up for a 
lord. I say, Robin, I should like to try my luck in 
London—they won't do me though! Or make it 
out how he got drunk at the coursing meeting, and 
wanted to fight Colonel Green—and who made the 
apology mext morniag. Sparker is a sneak! he 
asked Turnham whetber he had taken me off the par- 
ish, and I heard Turnham answer, ‘he'll be of fa- 
mous use at you election,—* Wil I? thinks I, ¢ that’s 
not office work—and I’m b ked for Lord Merivale.’ 
Always stick by a real noble 
one of your would-be fine fellows, if you mean to 
get on. We'll have famous fun with Sparker!— 


inan, Robin, and not 


3]—Ay, and he grudged me the ifty pounds a-year 


they're goine to give me, and said, * why don’t you 


e that other lazy fellow work 7 Gad, he'd make 
a handsome lady’s footman. //e was you, Robin— 
how would you like to wait upon Ma’am’selle ?” 


“Sparker make me work !—Cherry, I never tried 
to write a squib—but 1 do think I well try. I hope 
Lord Merivale will get the election.” 

“That's right! that’s politics! but besides hav- 
ing a grudge against Sparker, I am for liberty and 
no taxes !—Leave me alone, and see if I don’t get 
in with Lord Merivale—Ay, and you too—if you 
will do as one bids you, like a man.”’ 

Robin’s conscience, or his pride, was dissatisfied 
with the task assigned him; but he wrote serious 
poetry, and The Flying Fost published it; and the 

ditor begged to hear again from his * gifted corres- 

pondent.”? The Genius, besides dislike of Sparker, 
was secretly fascinated by the old aristocratic family, 
the venerable Abt ey, and, above all, the stately and 
veautiful lady of the gallery-chamber, whose en- 
couraging smiles Were again, so whispered vanity, 
to be won by his verses, as they had been by his 
infant be auty. ‘ 

It so chanced that he was near the gate of the 
Abbey, with his crony and master-spirit, Cherry, 
when Lord Merivale and his Lady arrived. He 
would have fled, ove rpowered by his feelings ; but 
Cherry held him fast. His maxim was, never lose 
a sight when you can get it; and long after the car- 
riage h ad swe pt on, there Robe rt linge red, dre aming, 
spell-bound. ‘They had passed in an instant; but it 
was enough. He had seen the sweet and never-to- 
be-forgotten smile which lit up the p ile but sple ndid 
features of Lady Merivale; and he was an imagina- 
tive genius and a young poet, and his historian be- 
lieves that to sucha temperament the age of chivalry 
never will be over. 

* Won't you come away now Robin? One never 
<nows what to make of you ge eniuses Im all ina 
shiver with standing, and there’s nothing more to be 
seen now, I fancy. You shall come along.—Well, 
I’m glad Lord Merivale is at home again, if it’s only 
to put Sparker down. Did you hear of his saying, 
that all the grand gardens yonder were only fit fora 


|potato-ground for BI ottingley ? Can't you put that 


t What a pretty woman that Lady 


rrr) 


In your squib 
Merivale is, | say 

Brandon turned round, almost fiercely. 

“Oh, you'll move at last! come along then! and 
I shall make your grandfather and Miss Ursula give 
me a cup of tea, for bringing you home safely. But 
not a word of Sparker before him, and not a word ot 
Warren before her, I fancy, eh? Does she know 
that he is becoming fond of drinking ?” 

Robin did not hear. Neither Cherry’s audacious 
self-invitation disturbed his reverie, nor yet the in- 
sinuation cast out against the t inperance of his one 
only friend’s betrothed husband. ‘That brilliant 
speaking smile was still before him, beckoning his 
fancy onward—onward—whither he stayed not to 
inquire. 

They reached old Brandon’s honse while a deeply 
agitating conversation was going on between the 
father and daughter, of which he was the subject.— 
She had warned her father of the fearful conse quences 
lof his tyranny to the boy, and was quittirg the room 
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when she was encountered in the doorway by the| People !—-Will you never grow up to be a man, and 
complacent face and brisk civility of Cherry. |speak out like aman? Hush! here comes Sparker! 
** Robin’s gone up stairs in one of his fits, and left) Oh, it is to be all civility to-day too, seemingly.” 
me to find iny way in.—Good evening, Miss Ursula.| Sparker was all civility. He graciously gave the 
Good evening, Mr. Brandon. We saw Lord and/ Genius a confidential message and a half holiday ; 
Lady Merivale come home just now!” land Robin, as of old, lounged away his hours in de- 
This piece of news was Cherry’s salvation. He |licious poetic dreams, in the solemn avenues of 
was invited to sit down—and then the old man, find-| Merivale Park, where every tree, every tuft of vio- 
ing, perhaps, the presence of a third party to be a| lets, were to him like old familiar friends. The 
relief, asked him to stay and take tea. Robin did! Merivale post-boy—whom he had been tremulously 
not make his appearance :—he was busy up stairs,|expecting—chanced to take a near cut, through the 


pouring out rhymes and fantasies, as fast asa shak-/ park, and crossing a stile, met with and gave Robin 











ing hand could pen them. 

Cherry had bespoken a s¢ uib, but a legend was 
far more congenial to the young poet, and all night 
he toiled at the legend which was somehow to be 


ja London letter; and, light-hearted wretch! whistled 
}on, all unconscious or unheeding of the high import 
jof the missive. Wound up to eestasy, on the high 
|top-gallant of hope, the Genius durst not yet open 


presented to Lady Merivale. The biographer of the | the document which was to form his title to a niche 


Genius must surely have had some personal experi- 


in the Temple of Fame. It could only be perused 


ences :— jin one chosen spot, under his favourite fir tree, and 


How eagerly did the young genius toil that night! 


in deeper solitude; and there, after a little * sweet, 


. . | 
his pen flying over page after page, with delicious | reluctant, amorous delay,” the letter was opened :— 


self-confidence, while the perspiration streamed from 
his brow like rain, and the passage of Time might 
almost have been counted by the audible throb of| 
his pulses. 

“TI am wrong,” exclaimed he, springing to his 
feet, throwing the casement wide, and leaning forth 
into the gray morning, when his tired hand and burn- 
ing eye could accomplish no more. “1 am wrong | 
and cowardly to bury myself here, wearing my| 
heart out! I will go to London, come what will! 
Cherry is right—I know I shall be great and fam-| 
ous.” 

He began to meditate breaking his indentures and 
repairing instantly to the metropolis, to become one 
of its great literary characters. ‘he thoughts of 
Ursula pressed slightly on his conscience: but sh 
was going to be married, and he could make her 


’ 





such presents. 

Great was the disdain of the energetic Cherry, t 
find that the diatribe was not forthcoming. *“ Hang 
it, Robin, what is the good, | wonder, of caring for 
you ? of trying to push you? If you could not 
make all the squib, you might, at least, have got up 
a sample to shew a fellow. Buta squib there shall 
be, or my name’s not Anthony. I'l! post off at once 
to Grimsby, and make him, somehow or other, get 
me the speech of that P. Z. that makes the verses | 
io his paper—whom all the women are running after 
—and he shall write one. He'll do it, 1 dare say, 
for half-a-crown or less. None of those sort of 
folks know the full value of money.” 

** Don’t be too sure that he'll do it at all,” replies 
Robert, in whose ear the voice of the charmer could 
hardly have sounded more sweetly than part of 
Cherry’s speech—* Running after me—I.” 

A round oath of surprise cut him short. 

«“ Me!by George! And so that’s the mystery, to 
be sure! Why, if that P. Z. be only you, I’ve 
twenty minds to take and do the thing myself.— 
What can there be in it? 
as add up a column of figures.’ 

“Try,” replied Brandon, a little piqued ; * but 
what did you mean about people running after me - 

** People! he won’t say women! ha! ha! ha!— 
Why, Robin, do you think I’m such a donkey as to} 
tell you? Let’s get hold of that squib, by ten o'clock} 
to-morrow, and may be I shall enlighten you thes. | 


} 


> 


Alas! for his hopes. Alas! for his certainties. — 
The letter was not even a written one; it was a 
printed circular, with blanks filled up by « clerk’s 
hand, in which the Editor of The “* begged 
to inform the author of the papers signed * Vivian,’ 
that in consequence of their being unsuitable for his 
purpose, they were left as directed, at the office, waiting 
his disposal!” 

The poor feverish author read this doom of his 
hopes full three times ere he comprehended its whole 
meaning. ‘Then an intense and scorching blush rose 
to his features, as if the trees had been cognizant of 
his foolish and premature exultation; as if they 
could mock him for the wreck of his dreams, and 
whisper to each other jeers of the fool who had 
walked among them, and fancied himself a king and 
atuler! . * Jf | were dead,” he murmur- 
ed to himself, * my grandfather would be satisfied, 
and aunt Ursula married ; and myself—I shall never 
come to good.”’ 

*Oh! don’t startle me so again,” exclaimed a 
voice close on the other side of an adjacent tree, as 
much to his amazement as his exclamation had been 
to its owner’s: * Ar you come fur me? why, there 
is nobody after all, and yet | am sure a voice told me 
| sl! ould never come to good,” 

There was another dreamer, in the White Lady’s 
haunted walk, that afternoon; a young girl, also of 
“the poetical temperament,” who had fancied she 
heard the ghost of Lady Hester Merivale, the sub- 
ject of Robin's legend. As she fled, she dropt her 
nosegay, and a book into which all the P. Z.’s—all 
Robin's poetry had been written in a beautiful hand ; 
—the whole book was devoted to the exulting finder, 
and from between every page dropped out her marks, 
rose Jeaves, and jasmine flowers, and wings of but- 
terflies ! and, dearer still, pencilled on the side, were 
many marks of admiration, Could the unknown 
owner of the book be the beauty of the gallery- 








Ve! who can’t so much | chamber of Merivale? The dream, faintly indulged, 


was rudely dispellec. Lord Merivale, who rode by 
with his steward, sharply reproved the intruder upon 
a solitude where Lady Merivale was likely often to 
walk ; and, finally, said, tossing a shilling to him, 
* And boy, as you are here, open the wate, and have 
the goudness never to leave the high-road again.” 

It was not many days after this that Lady Meri- 
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vale read to her husband and her guests the Legend|spects to your Lordship at the Abbey—but now! . . 
of Merivale Abbey ; and, when she had finished, in-| My Lady, will you allow me to present my sisters 
inqaired if her husband would not like to know who|to you—Miss Joanna Warble, Miss Pyarea War- 
had woven so romantic a story (which had been Jaid ble,’’ and two more turbans nodded sociable things, 
before her by the scheming Latimer) about the twoj\as the party sate down. Miss Warble, however, 
old pictures in the wizard’s closet. continued to be the principal speaker. Miss Joanna, 
“| think,” replied Lord Merivale, in his driest|in fact, was a trifle serious as it is styled, and not 
tone, * that the writer, whoever he be, might have | disposed to be fluent, save in her own coterie. She 
spent his time better than in manufacturing such| was, nevertheless, a pious charitable woman. Miss 
. Itis the little boy, I suppose, of whom) Pyarea had yet fewer claims on society; she had 
you reminded me jast now; and so he is to turn little to say, save to echo her sisters; but she had 
out *the mute inglorious Milton’ of the parish, Isa-|accomplishments—was indefatigably notable. The 
bella ?” Queen had seen some of her cuttings in paper at a 
His tone did not encourage Lady Merivale to pro-| bazaar, and had asked who had done them. 
eeed, and she wisely resolved to defer further men-| Now, I am sure, I had quite a presentiment at 
tion of her prodigy to another hearing. |breakfast time—had I not Joanna? that something 
We intend to cut the fashionables, and all their) was about to happen to-day. Well, my Lady, and 
scandals and /racasseries ; also the electioneering, the|so you are really come back to make us all so happy, 
politicians, and all their arts and tricks, and to stick| by settling among us; and Lord Merivale, too, go- 
to the Genius; but another group—the three Miss}ing to do our town honour. It is quite delightful: I 
Warbles, as represented by Miss Warble, are irre-| was saying so to the girls this very morning. You’ve 
sistible. jenjoyed your tour, I’m sure; but then you travel 
The family of the Abbey, and their guests, were} everywhere with such advantages. Now with us 
one day caught in a hail-storm, when out on horse-| poor spinsters it is up-hill work. I declare, I al- 
back, and forced to take shelter under a stable-yard| ways put Mrs. Warble upon my trunks, when I go 
portal. ‘about—and it is hard, for I’m as fond of a journey 
‘They had not been here two moments, before there| as | was when I was sixteen. Would you not take 
issued from the portly mansion to which their shel-|any thing after yonr ride? Agnes, ring the bell for 
ter was an appendage, the properest of middle-aged|Crombie. Where’s Agnes Gray ?” 
footmen, clad in a rich livery, and bursting with} Here Aunt,” said a gentle voice, as a girl in 
civility and consequence. “ His ladies,” he said,| deep mourning crept timidly from behind the shelter 
with a flourish, “desired their best compliments,|of an ample bow-window curtain to obey the sam- 
aod were quite ashamed that it should hail so; but! mons. 
they hoped that the party would do them the henour| **A little charge of our’s Lady Merivale, sadly 
to alight, and take shelter till the storm should be} timid and strange, poor thing; but she will be cured, 
over. “Miss Warble,’’ he added, ** would have|by and by; and the sweetest singer. Well, but my 
come out herself, but for her hoarseness.” | Lord, I must not have all the talk to myself. And, 
** Miss W arble—does she live here still ?”’ exclaim-|so you really are going to be so obliging as to stand 
ed Lord Merivale, in the blithest tone his lady had/|for our town ?” 
heard for many a day. * You must have heard me} “I am glad you take it so kindly, Miss Warble; 
talk, Isabella, of the famous luncheons she used to}then | may hope for your interest.” 
give me when | was a Harrow boy, shooting down| “Surely, my Lord, surely. O dear, yes! my 
at Merivale. We shall be most happy to avail our-| interest, indeed. 1 don’t see, though, why women 
selves of her hospitality. Come, Isabella, here is|should not vote. Joanna, there, 1 am afraid, would 
a charming opportunity for you to practice populari-|be against you,my Lord; she’s very fond of the 
ty-seeking. ‘lhe best soul in the world! and a little| Chureh, and we have our little disputes sometimes. 
blue !”” But I'm a Liberal! I cannot bear being behind the 
A few steps across a court-yard, and the pursy|time. Why, if the world goes round, should not 
Mercury, throwing open a glass door, ushered the|we go with it? And our friend, the Archdeacon, 
Merivale party into the mansion of the Warbles.—| when I say so to him, asks me how I should like a 
Comfort was everywhere visible even in its outworks| Republic. Crombie—luncheon.” 
—soft carpets, massive shutters, doors, through| ‘Lord Merivale remembers your luncheon, Miss 
which no wind could pieree. A rich, but not aj \Varble, and most tenderly, I assure you.” 
eoarse odour of cookery, suggested the neighbour-}| “Iam sorry to hear it, my Lady,” every feature 
hood of a kitchen, while works of art, numerous|of her honest countenance belying her words; 
rather than choice, in the shape of framed embroide-|* having come to an awkward age for remembrances. 
ries, landscapes, maps, &c., hung about in the pas-| And so you have been to see Lady Lilias’ tomb? I 
sages, proved that the owners of this paradise were|call that a great curiosity, and 1 am something, as 
liberal in mind, as well as in purse. |you may see, of a curiosity lover. I like too to 
“O my Lord; O my Lady; O!” . . . was/encourage the arts in my little way—Agnes Gray, 
the greeting of the foremost Miss Warble, as she| fetch my box of fossils for Lady Merivale.” 
ambled forward to receive her guests—* What a} A suppressed laugh from one of the party behind 
pleasure is this—What an honour!”’ and a cluster|her had very nearly overset Lady Merivale’s good- 
of tassels which hung from her broad-spreading| natured composure ; but the further trial of the box 
turban, nodded, responsive to her welcome. “1 was|of fossils was spared by the entrance of Crombie 
saying, do you know, to our good friend the Arch-| with the luncheon, and the beaming hospitality of 
deacon, ouly yesterday, that I really thought I might|/her hostess, who dispensed the riches of her table, 
venture, for old acquaintance sake, to pay my re-| cordially, bat without officiousness—for Miss War- 
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ble piqued herself on having emancipated herself} Whig and Tory. Cherry meanwhile, cheated them 
from * the old school’’ in all her r proceedings. lall. His character is an argument either for or 
Matters went on so well that Miss Warble ventured | against the ballot, we cannot say which. He looked 
another step—an invitation to dinner to Lord and|with utter contempt on the ragged and haggard 
Lady Merivale. (Radical tail of the Honourable Mr. Pierrepoint, 
Your own day—your own hour—our’s is six.|though there was something about it which the young 
We have had the pleasure of receiving guests from| poet felt awfully impressive ; and he looked with 
the Abbey before. Perhaps Lord Merivale may | secret admiration at the gallant shows of the Tories. 
meet a constituent or two. Noone, of course, of the| ‘+ After all Sparker’s people bave the fun with 
blottingley colour. * * * ithe m. Butcould you have fancied them such a set 
“Of course, my Lady, we have no great temptations|of donkeys? They have none of ’em found out 
to hold out to you who have travelled, and with|which colour I belong to. ‘l'hey have no notion, I 
such advantages! but we Aave a few talented ac-| warrant them, of a fellow being indepe ndent!”’ 
quaintances; and . * ° Agnes Gray,| ‘That is, wearing one colour, and working for 
go and find that song of P. Z.’s, which I cut out of|another,” said Robert, whom thinking already some- 
Friday’s Flying Post, for Lady Merivale to look at|times made sarcastic. 
—between the leaves of my album you will find it. | “Ay, P. Z., is that yon? I suppose you would 
There’s never a bit of poetry worth reading in the|have me kicked out of my office, before 1 have got 


Luminary, Mr. Sparker’s paper. hold of Lord Merivales people! Why, they sus- 
Lady Merivale rose. She, too, rather feared the|pect you, much more than they do me, I can tell you. 
reading :—*‘* Pray, my Lady * * this is! You sit still, and always look discontented. 1 rattle 


such a very brief pleasure—a rose leaf wasted, as/about with them, and make a noise, and all’s right; 
Tom Moore would say; but I dare say you have|but no one knows, eh? what a lot of thingsl have 
better claims on your time. But Agnes won’t| picked up for Merivale’s committee on the sly.” 
be a minute; I wonder whether she will bring the} The sh: ire Cherry had in the election, and his 
‘ Sunset,’ or the * Ruined Well’—that’s Aer favourite, | contemptible opinion of the pouncet-box or Exquisite 
Lady Merivale, for she always deals in the dismals. | Radical candidate, who lost his election because he 
Must you go, my Lord; I fear Joanna has been let-|could not dine till eight o’clock, are admirably told. 
ting off some of her tracts at you. She’s quite a/In the election tumult, Robert got himself severely 
Doreas; now, Charity and no cant is my motto!|hurt in protecting Agnes Gray, who in going along 
Well, if you must, you must. Piddy, ring the bell.|the street, had been insulted by the ‘Tory mob for 
I shall send you my little note in a day or two. | wearing the Merivale colours, He was carried to 
My Lord, | wish you ‘al! manner of success. That’s|the Miss Warbles; and Miss Christiana thus ‘ex- 
ashake of the hand I like; make it a circular, and| plains all :— 
you win, ormy name’s not Christiana Warble.” | “ Piddy was quite in a fright to see you when 
They went off, leaving the head of the house| you came home yesterday with your bonnet all torn 
floating about the room, with a jubilant and nimble|to ribbons, It will be a warning to you, how you 
step; the last remains of a large store of dancing) lose your way again at election time. But 1 am glad 
experience. “A sweet charming woman, a de-|to get my P. Z, book back again; what a surprise to 
licious acquisition, and as thorough a lady as ever|see it tumble out when they took off his coat, poor 
walked! Here’s Agnes at last. Sighing again, al-| thing a interesting; and with that pretty new 
ways sighing! it’s the most foolish habit possible| poem, * Jo the Unknown Lady ” You will soon 
—but toed: 1y it may be for your lost book, so it is not| have it by heart Miss.’ 
80 very unre asonable.”’ For the first time, Robert wished he had chosen a 
Agnes Gray’s sighing, however, was not totally/more euphoneous signature; but the dialogue, or 
causeless, or to be ascribed to a discontented temper. | monologue, was very cousoling. 
The story of her birth was one of the many causes} ‘Quite a little romance, I do declare,” resumed 
of the deep and suspicious resentment entertained by | Miss Warble ; ** quite a thing for dear Miss Porter 
Miss Warble against the owner of Blottingley.j to work up—Ah ! that’s a sweet book, her “I’haddeus,’ 
Eighteen years ago Lettice Gray had been the confi-/and I long to talk to him about it. We must do 
dential servant of the three whimsical sisters. Just|}something for him, love—for he is not very strong Mr. 
then, too, young Sparker had passe | the verge of|Cherry says; and yet he could fight like a lion to 
boyhood, insolent with the consciousness of great/get you clear of those impudent tipsy creatures, 
wealth, which had come upon him with his father’s|Joanna, poor girl! had no such fiiend, when Sir 
death, and, flushed with that intense desire to dis-|Paul’s butler kissed her by mistake, last election, 
tinguish himself as a man of the world, which has{I know what it shall be. 1 will ask him to meet 
prompted many a vulgar and aspiring spirit to plunge| Lord and Lady Merivale—I always love to produce 
out of calculation inte the licenses, into which the}native talent. That was he sneezing! Yes it was 
more generous are hurried by passion. Almost|I am sure—Just peep in, gently—very gently—for I 
enongh is told.” {promised his aunt (a very proper person she seems) 
The orphan daughter of the dying Lettice was/that I would kee pa strict watch over him. Do peep 
kindly received by ‘the three spinsters, and treated |in, love—my hands are so full et this netting that I 
with the utmost tenderness; but she grew up ajcannot get up.—It is quite proper.’ 


melancholy musing girl, and, even as a child,} And in anothe r instant the slightest possible creak- 
“sighed amid her playthings,” and never got rid of|ing of the door was heard. A friendly aperture at 
the habit. jone side of the bed permitted our hero not only to 


As the election drew near, a Radieal candidate—}see, but to study the face which presented itself. 
a eapital speciinen—started in oppcsition to both! There is a delicious mute interview. The Genius 
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was spell-bound, and the imaginative girl was al-}continued he, raising his voice lustily, “to any one that 


ready ages gone in love with P. Z. 

* Every thing is quite still—l do not think he is 
awake, Miss Warble.”’ 

«“ Why, then, | almost wish he was. Idoso long 
to hear him talk; I wonder whether he talks as 
prettily as those P.Z’s. What luck to have been 
the first to have found him out! I hope the Arch- 
deacon will notice him! but those cathedral pe ople 
are so proud! Miss Gillibrand would not call on 
that nice Mrs. Pratt, because she said she was only 
related to the writer of Crabbe’s Tales!” 

There was something that grated upon Robert's 
ear in the last speech. But then it was something 
to be spoken of as a person of importance, a P. Z. 
who was fit for the company of the Merivales! It 
was deliciously flattering—a compensation in full. 

Kind Miss Warble helped on the poet’s infatua- 
tion.—Sparker had somehow learned that his young 
apprentice could make verses, and, in asecret confer- 
ence, he attempted to win from his virgin muse “a 
filthy ballad’? upon Lady Merivale, of which he 


offered him a prose scroll, containing all the false-| 


hoods and calumnies. Robert was brimful of indig- 
nation. 

** Perhaps fen guineas is too little,”’ said Sparker, 
mistaking the cause of his silence; “throw in a 
verse or two more, and make it twenty. ‘The labour- 
er is worthy of his hire.” 


’ 


“* Hire!” echoed Robert; and the proud insulted 
Genius, rather than the well-principled youth, defied 
his master, who, in turn, ordered him from the office. 
Robert, in going, vowed that Lord Merivale should 
hear of his infamous scheme. Sparker, called him 
back in alarm, but he would not return: and, as he 
passed out, all the clerks, Cherry not excepted, 
shrunk from their dis@raced comrade, all save the 
puritan Ashmole, who was openly in opposition to 
his master, and on the Radical interest, and who 
now gave the trembling youth his arm. 


A little time passed; scandal was busy with the 


good name of Lady Merivale; old Brandon had mar-| 


ried coarse jocular Mrs. Latimer; Ursula was break- 
ing her heart in silence; and the Genius was the 
declared lover of Agnes Gray. Luck, or his own 


pulis those affairs down before Sparker comes up !” 
. > > » > > > 

“Shall Ido it?” whispered a voice in Robert's ear. 
—* Don’t tarn your head, or | must bolt; it will never 
answer for us to be seen talking together to-day! Shull 
I? I should not mind touching the ten guineas, and I 
know the trick of the blind window out upon the leads 
from the next house as well as the fellow who stuck ’em 
up! Sparker won't be here for a while yet. Such an- 
other squib as J could put you up to! 

m. Hark! are those the drums? I'm off!” 

| Robin got posted near Miss Warble and Agnes Gray, 
and a tender whispering conversation, most grateful to 
the poet’s vanity, took place, even amidst the storm of 
the election raging below. At the close of the poll Lord 
Merivale was found far a-head. 

“ How is it, how is it?” alinost screamed the spokes- 
woman of the Whig window. “ Not that there can be 
any doubt, though! There go the bells! John Tom- 
pion, the sexton, is a Radical, but that has nothing to do 
with it. Oh, all’s right! all's right! Down with the 
blue colours—low enough, God knows!—they were al- 
ways low! Dearest Lady Merivale, with all my heart I 
|rejoice with you! A glass of water here, for Lady Meri- 
ivale. No wonder we are all overcome !” 
| Robert darted forward to obey Miss Warble’s behest. 

“ Ay, that is right ; that is just as it should be. Charm- 
jing! charming! and, Lady Merivale, this is my friend— 
jour young Genius—my Lord's poet—Mr. Brandon, you 
know !” 
| It was with difficulty that Lady Merivale was com- 
; manding herself after such a day’s excitement; but even 
then she needed not the recommendation of Robert's 
jname, She had a kind thought and a gracious word for 
ithe child of the picture-gallery. 

“There is no time for anything in the bustle,” she 
said, a little faintly ; “1 must speak to Mr. Brandon some 


other day.” 

“ Delightful! delightful! I knew they would suit. I 
told Mr. Archdeacon so; ¢/ai’s repayment for all, is it 
not, Robert’—the dear boy, he can’t say anything.— 
Well, I love modesty. But here comes the victor.” 
| And Miss Warble gave him ahearty kiss, while Robert 
j}and Agnes Gray stole off in the bustle; the Genius, ab- 
lstracted and silent, dreaming of the vision of his child- 
hood, the beautiful lady of the Abbey gallery, the girl 


impudence and management, had, meanwhile, put! thinking but of him. 


Cherry in possession of a few of Sparker’s import-| 
ant secrets, and of Ashmole’s place and a large in-| 
crease of salary. 
yourg man.” The 
Miss Warble, 
caps with an antagonist ‘Tory lady. 


day of the election arrived, and 


at the Whig window, almost pulled 


upon the wall, attracted all eyes. 


“They have got it,” exclaimed the young poet, 


as a burst of derisive laughter came from the mob. 
*¢ Mr. Sparker forgot that squib-making, like every-| 


} ” 


thing else, has two sides. 

His squib had at last been written, and in the of-| 
fice of The Flying Post, ina moment of hot resent-| 
ment, just as he had been dismissed from the count-| 
ing-house by Sparker. 

The reverend Mr. Russett and his nephew, the profli-| 
gate lover of Ursula Brandon, had been particularly ac- 
tive for Sparker :— | 

“D— that squib!’ hiccupped Ursula’s hopeful 
betrothed. “If I only knew the tellow that wrote it, if 


! Ten pounds!” 


I would not break every bone in his body ! 





Miss Warble called him *a rising} y4:.. y 


A ballad, stuck}, 


jand could not be di 


After the glories of this great triumph had somewhat 
faded, Ursula Brandon stood one day at the door of the 
Varbles’ comfortable dwelling, in which her ne- 
phew, turned out of doors by her father, still found a 
home. Neither he nor, as Crombie emphatically remark- 
d, Miss Gray were at home; nor yet Miss Christiana ; 


jand Miss Joanna was shut up reading with a gentleman, 


] turbed. Ursula was turning away in 
despair, when the wheels of a carriage and a jocund voice 
were he ard. 

‘Stop! stop! Crombie, will you stop that Jady» 
Do turn back, Miss Brandon, l beg 
was going to send for you. Such 

1 you—so provoking! when I 
meant my own self to have had that pleasure.” 

No. She had not seen Robert. He was out. 

* Out! at this time in the morning. Oh, itis a 
mistake of Crumbie’s ; he is growing fat and perfect- 
ly inadequat I know better. He is at home, I 
assure you. It was quite an accident that took 


when I tell you. 
and desir . I 
news! He has tol 


me out so early—merely to convey our friend, the 
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Archdeacon, to the early coach. Come in, come;mysteriously.— Well, I shall go after Agnes Gray. 
in.” Perhaps she is in my dressing-room with Piddy. 1 
There was no resisting Miss Warble, who led|left her hard at work on the Poet in the bower—it is 
the way with a hospitable alacrity, even greater than | her best cutting, she says, with Agnes peeping in 
usual. lover the rails. Robert’s very image—his identical 
**O mercy! don’t open that door; Joanna is shut/curls! So now I shall leave you to have your talk 
up there, reading Horne ‘Tooke on the Psalms, with | out.” ‘ 
Mr. Ashmole. She will be as fierce as a wild animal! A dead silence succeeded to the closing of the door. 
if they are disturbed. Out, indeed; I’ve a notion...|Miss Warb!e’s parting speech would have told suffi- 
but who would have thought they could be so sly?|ciently what was to be told, had Ursula been able to 
Ay, I thought as much. Here he is,” continued the| collect her ideas. 
lady, throwing wide the door of a little book-room| When she did, she protested strongly against 
which communicated with the drawing-room, and | Robert’s love for Miss Gray, and his early engage- 
thence by a sashed door, upon a terrace. ‘The latter} ment, which was an evil of which she had not been 


outlet was open. jaware. ‘I'he infatuated boy was not to be convinced ; 
** Here, Robert, you graceless fellow! here’s your|and if uncomfortable for a time, when he thought of 


aunt come to see you—but where’s Agnes Gray?” |his aunt’s warnings, Agnes had but timidly to cree p 


The Genius was taken by surprise, and to judge /|to his side in the twilight, and to repeat to him one of 


from appearances, a little discomposed, by the intru-|his poems in her low, sweet, me lancholy voice, and 
sion. But the edict of exclusion could not have been | efface all recollection of Ursula’s warnings. 
intended to reach his aunt; for,in another moment,! Those twilight repeatings, foolishly countenaneed 
radiant with a buoyancy and excitement she had never|by Miss Warble, who was imprudently sympathetic 
witnessed in him, and which almost repaid her past|and triumphant throughout the whole affair, were the 
cares and sacrifices in his behalf, Robert rose hastily |haleyon days of poor Agnes! how was the memory 
—ran to her—flung his arms round her neck, and | of every attitude—every word—every change of the 
kissed her tenderly. | thickening shadows—to be impressed upon her mind ! 
There ! there ! you'll destroy her bonnet strings! | Halcyon days, already numbered ! 
But it is natural, and I should be ashamed of us al]| Let us next fancy two years gone by, and Robert 
if we were not delighted. Sit down, and Jet me tell | not yet a rampant /ion, but in the fair way to become 
you, Miss Brandon. It is done—we have done it.| one, and already as testy, excitable, and nervous as 
Have you written to Mr. Cherry, Robin, to tell|ever was a sensitive way-ward genius, fretting over 
him? I thought not; shut up with Agnes, instead. |trifles, and liable to all the infirmities of temper and 
You should never forget kind friends when you are|self-love of his order of the irascible tribe. One sum- 
prosperous.” |mer day, the street musician who grinded discord 
It was aplace in a public office, “a very gocd | below the window of his humble lodging, was doubly 
place,” procured for Robert by Lady Merivale, whe! torturing to the poet in the agony of composition, for 
had been quite touched with his persecution on|the man played the well-remembered tune to which 
account of the affair of the squib. * But Robert must! poor Agnes Gray had once sung his own ditty of the 
be in London next week,” continued Miss Warble. | Low/y Lady. Among the literary and miscellaneous 
The intelligence to be gathered from this confused | litter on his table was a card placed conspicuously — 
strain of gladness might not wholly take Ursula by| Lady Merivale at home ; and, in close neighbourhood, 
surprise, for she knew that nothing short of the realiz-| a letter, two day s receive d, and the seal still unbroken! 
ing of one of Robert's dreams could thus excite|the fond letter of Agnes Gray. Its supporter was a 
him. But, steady-learted and unselfish as she was, | dirty white satin slipper, and a three-cornered billet, 
she could not for a moment speak. A vision of her|smelling villainously of musk, and containing a pro- 
own desertion would make way—it passed directly, |clamation of passionate Jove and constancy, ten times 
however, and she asked quietly—* 1s Robin going to|as emphatic as the letter of poor Agnes. Robert had 
London ?” | become ambitious of adding the name of a gallant to 
«¢ That’s the arena, indeed, for youth and aspirancy,|his other trophies; though the lady of the three- 
as Mr. Archdeacon says! Now some of those who|cornered billet, and of those pink feathers, which so 
could see nothing in him, forsooth, will have an|excited the spleen of his landlady, had latterly become 
opportunity of being correcte d. I did—from the very |to him an object of terror and disgust, 
first P. Z.1did. Plenty of leisure—for the office} Lord Merivale, in his new character of statesman, 
hours are very light—not like Clare Street West—/had occasionally employed the young man to tran- 
all the sons of gentlemen—and Lord Merivale’s intro-|scribe ,and get printed for him a series of political 
duction to al! the geniuses. | assays, which he entitled, * Plato’s Letters,” of which 
Well, well,—as it must be, 1 suppose, I am very | Fady Merivale herself, fondly as the noble pair were 
thankful. You will come over and acquaint your| attached, and frank as were all their confidences, did 
grandfather.” jnot know the true authorship; and a fashionable 
You will be able to come down, and let me look| publisher, who could coin money out of a lord’s name, 
at you sometimes, Robin,” said his aunt, a little|even by proxy, was about to risk publishing Robert's 
sorrowful. | poetry, on the strength of * Plato’s Letters.”? The 
“That I shall, Ursula; six weeks in every year.| puff preliminary had been diffused over all London. 
And you will always be coming up to see me. How| Brandon was Britain’s rising genius! ‘ Was it 
I shall enjoy shewing you al! the sights! and taking wonderful that Miss Warble’s protege, though he had 
you to my play, when itis acted. And when I am | not cease d to blush, should believe a little in his own 
rich enough, you will come and live with us!” fame ?’? He was approaching the most dangerous 
“Ahem! Ahem!” and Miss Warble bit her lips|crisis of a young genius; he was daily getting more 
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vain and more excitable : he was also getting in debt;) I'd keep those things out of sight for my prohibited 
and, his fantastic style of dressing and wearing his| library, as my good friend the Archbishop of Taren- 


hair in long curling locks, and his moustaches were}tum used to do with Voltaire and Crebillion.” 

scarcely admired enough by the picturesque-loving| Robert “had no time to study much—his office 

young ladies, to atone for the sneers of the men and| duties engrossed him so.” 

women of sense. ‘The unhappy Lion! | ‘But you have time enough to write! And where 
Fevered by this hollow and dangerous encourage-|does Plato come from then? Its odd that nobody has 

ment, he had just completed a novel, the like of whieh| time to read now-a-days. You are going to throw 

according to his staunch proneurs, had never been| yourself away, like the rest of us.” 

seen. ** No sooner was it advertised,”’ said the news- Suffield was a sort of Lion himself, was, or had 


papers, “than the Prime Minister and the Lord| been; but now he depended upon other talents and 
Chamberlain had met together, at the express instance | capacities. In Lady Garston’s menagerie we are 
of a Royal Personage, to consult upon the pradence| introduced to another growling specimen, Mr. Al- 
of buying up the entire first edition :’—* The} mond, a worthy man, though a jealous, jrascible au- 
Prince and the Alehymist’—what might not a Plato|thor. He said he had read some of Mr. Brandon’s 
contrive to write under cover of so comprehensive a|pretfy verses, and the epithet grated unpleasantly 


title ? through Robert’s curled locks on his sensitive ears, 
Hitherto, however, these brilliant!y-devised and/and he did not recover himself until he had reached 
boldly-practised artifices had ava little to advance | the salon, where all the wonders of British and for- 


our Genius in society. Then, his old tastes for! eign genins were exhibited weekly during the season, 


magnificence and luxury had grown up with him; and by Lady Garston. 


the fair words lavished on him by Messrs ——_——}_ She, a faded pretty litthe woman, was hovering 
were not golden enough to supply both the where-| within the gate of her own paradise, with a fan to her 
withal for tailors, and bootmakers, and jewellers ;| lips, apparently choosing to receive her guest in dumb 
and the lavish, but useless presents which, from|show, and without the customary announcements. 


time to time, kept his memory alive at Merivale,;One wild-looking creature, with a crane neck, and 
che iply satisfied his conscience, and served to econ-|hair which might have been dressed with a rod, so 
vince his simple well-wishers there of his thriving.|strange was its disorder, was spirited away, into a 

: far-away boudoir, to discuss political economy, with 


‘ 


There was at this time a Lady Garston, the great-|** a Unitarian clergyman, from the country, who had 





est private lion-hunter and exhibiter in London, who|come early.”” A superb party of three American 
had commissioned Mr. Suaffield—a man of some small |ladies, mountains of marigold satin, blonde, and 
fortune and family-consequence, who had dipt in| feathers, heralding themselves by every scent which 
literature, as a gentleman-author—to fetch her Bran-| Chardin Houbigant can dispense, were greeted, in 
don. The wit, malice, heartlessness, and ‘aire|tike noiseless fashion, with a comprehensive curtsy, 





of the roue Sutlield, are very skilfully delineated ; but; which provoked a strongly-whispered compliment, 
he is too cold-hearted, too ironical and seornful, to be| concerning its ** winning style.” 


long tolerable. Better do we relish Cherry. Suof- * Suffield !’? was her exclamation. “ Well, how 
field found his way, in despite of the vulgar landlord’s| charming! -what a good, good child you are! the 
‘ Not at home.’ to the 1 ipt poet, in his obscure} very best of my chevaliers! And this is Mr. Bran- 
lodgings, and, after some desultory conversation, went| don ! I am enchanted, at last, to make your acquaint- 
on :— ance. What acountenance! what hair!” she added, 

* Got rid of the pink parasol yet, eh? Come,!ina very audible aside. ‘+ Those are only the Jo- 
dress jul *klv, and,”’ with a look of centeel disgust, drells,”’ followir @ with her eye the sister pair just 


+] will take a book till you are ready. Now, I described, “you know the name of course, Mr. Bran- 
remember it. I didn’t send you her note. Her . . .|don—n thing in what they write! One does not 
Biushing! It’s not Lady Merivale this time; buat) know how to make people understand that every one 
Lady Garston who wants to know you. Come, you! is not desired to come every night. One of the little 
have no better engagement, 1 am sure. Give ‘me | difficulties of an open he use, Mr. Suffield.” 
Shelley—and don’t be lone. Vhy, you have half} ‘ And what else have you in your cage to-night, 
Lady Garston ? ‘ 


your wardrobe about your heels already! Pah! 
' 


sall smoke, unless you can find mea pastile to burn! “Cage! well I give you leave. Why, I have 
How do you exist in this hole?” Walsingham describing his adventares in the Ni- 
* Lady Garston.... But do tell me %” zam’s country—those Hindoos you saw below, he 


‘* As we go along—lI have a headach yet, owing to| was so good as borrow for me from some one of the 
her insisting upon having me knocked up in the|Geographical Society. Don’t they quite produce an 
middle of the night, to get me to take you there. A/effect? I was in hopes he would have come in his 
tidy room you keep, Brandon. Now be gone : and be! violet velvet pantaloons and yellow stockings, as he 
as tigerish as you like. It would take, in her house,| went tothe opera the other night; but it appears he 
if you had curls down to your waist, like Edward| goes from me to D House. My young friends 





Irving.” jare quite enchanted with him; his eyes glisten so 
Robert was not long in equipping himself, but his| when he talks, and when he has let down his beard 
visitor was still quicker with his observations. |to oblige them. Itis not cut off, and he keeps it 


** A strange set of books you have, Brandon? Your| always packed away bebind his cravat. But he is 


! with absolutely a crumb of|so particular about there not being the least noise 


cravat is there—Pha! 


cheese upon it' Come, I'll tie it for you. Do you\when he is telling one of his tales, that I am foreed 
ever read, though, or confine your studies me rely to} to lmpose silence. He’s just done, however. Do 
nature, in dirty white satin shoes, eh ? Were I you,! you know who those Americans are that came in 
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just before you? I lost their names, and it is a little hazy and dangerous in their slight intercourse. This 
awkwatd. I met them at the Ambassador’s.” evening her greeting had been more than usually 

“ The Florida Strongfellows,” said Suffield, put | cordial. It had been so noticed by the malicious 
ting up his glass; * yes, it is they—I should havej Suffield, so felt by Brandon himself. Yet this one 
thought her turban was not to be forgotten.” |patroness, in the kindest spirit, gave him the best 

“Thank you—Mrs. Florida!—now I recollect! counsel. We hear a great deal about the American 
One wants odd figures te fill up corners,”’ lionesses, but, tiring of their passion for albums and 

Lord Merivale never came to Lady Garston’s par- autographs, we pass to Lady Garston returning to 
He was absorbed in politics, and she declar-|the latest caught, “Come, Mr. Brandon. How 
lite brilliant, Mr. Suffield !”’ 

I never desire to see political peop'e here. The “Thank you for coming in such force! Itis as 
arts, literature, and a little science—voi/a touf—though| good as a leaf out of the * Rejected Addresses.’ | 
dear Lord Elinborough used to say—‘! wonder you|could have had the Smiths, by the way, but | 
So pretty as you are,/thought . . . . and now I must show Mr. Brandon 
you might carry anything.’ No politics forme! I/alittle. Mrs. Maxwell is dying to see him—and 
am a weak woman, not an esprit fort. I declare} Lady Dickenson wants him for her balls, and Mr. 
here are the Cottons again! Well, really, for such| Shanklin for one of his breakfasts,” &e., &c. 


. areviewer, Mr.| An affray arose from Miss Florida getting into fits 


tes. 


dont intrigue, Lady Garston, 


people to come every night . . 
Brandon—enormous influence with the press—he|on seeing the body of a female infant dwarf, (the Pa- 
may be of untold use to you!” ilermo fairy,) which Lady Garston had bribed the 

Little guessed the pair in qu stion, the half-finished | keeper of an anatomical museum to lend her for the 
comment which their appearance had provoked.|night. Lady Merivale, disgusted by this bit of lion- 
Miss Cotton, in spite | ism, wished to be ofl, and looked around for Brandon 


Their day was over and gone. 
But the Lion was now fairly 


of all her brother’s asseverations, could no longer be! to order her carriage. 

accepted for a seeond Corinne. Then, success had | engulfed. 

made her like other people: and that was an offence.| His turn was come; and round and round the 

So long as she had rejoiced in a wig, stuck round|room was he dragged, blushing like a girl, but not at 

with natural heath flowers, by way of grande fotletie, | heart reluctant to be exhibited, as a genius, a poet, a 

she had furnished a figure original at least, and, as/ friend of Lady Merivale’s—a novelist, who was to 
| beat Scott, (as yet the star of Bulwer had not arisen.) 


such desirable at parties. . . . «© 2 « « 

But her brother still contrived to wind up every|* Mr. Suffield was bis intimate friend—the witty 
anecdote, dialogue or harangue with something about | Mr. Suffield !—charming to see two such clever-peo- 
“Svlyia’s fame.’—and huw she herself was the! ple in such a state of concord! Mr. Walsingham,” 
same artless, unspoilt creature she had been at six-| (alas for truth) had inconvenienced himself to come 


i 
een. There were not wanting some who averred,|there expressly to make his acquaintance !— Mr, 


that a certain parish register recorded the baptism of Wicksteed had staid for an introduction'—Count 
Sally (not Sylvia) Cotton. é . ‘ Fortebraccio and the great American fortunes were 
Sylvia—a rather colossal figure to be addressed by| enchanted with him! ‘ Something of a most inspired 


yo. 


that nursery title of endearment—and in whose well-| sty/e on Ais forehead,” had been Mrs. Florida Strong- 
fed and rosy cheeks, at least, there was little sign of|fellow’s remark! And, bowed witha shame which 
study or of self-denial—took an ample survey of our| Vanity had not yet wholly stifled, our hero found 
hero from head to foot, and, being pleased therewith,| himself the cynosure of eager eyes—the centre of 
and one of those excellent persons who talk philan-| wise questions—* How could he find time to write 
thropy and sympathy, a discretion, betook herself to) 80 much and so wel] ?”—and, * Did he write best, 
complimenting Brandon, handsomely, and with the| morning or evening *? and the like. One lady en- 
least possible delay. Her praise was as high-sound-| treated him to fix an evening—she must have his 
ing, and twice as much to the purpose as Lady Gars-| judgment on Kean !—another had a cousin who had 
“ Immense success—new under-| translated Sophocles ;— and she again was thrust 


rie is « <6 -« 
dame, who must post- 


takings—publisher’s arrangements—foreign trans-jaside by a sprightlier 
lators—subsequent editions—portrait to be engraved|pone her Strawberry Hill party till Mr. Bran- 
in the line manner—(Pratt could recommend an ex-|don could join it as their cicerone— * Quite a 
cellent engraver, and not ruinous)—praise, without} Walpole turn in his talk !” 

doubt, in the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westmin-| «] cicerone!’ thought Robert, blushing for his 
ster Reviews—(though, to be sure, no radical notice} own ignorance: but Suffield’s sarcastic eye was upon 
was worth having)"—all these, and many morejhim, and he could not own it; sothe party was lix- 
grand words, rolled charmingly off her tongue. Welljed. Even Lord Alton, the buttoned-up exclusive, 
they might; being constantly at the service of any} began to be haunted by an idea, (a rare guest) in ad- 
one, whom there was the least chance of victimizing.} dition to the notion that “those writers sometimes 
+ + Here is Lady Merivale, at last! So|shew up persons of quality in their books; and that 
So he bowed his eye- 


happy to see you! dear Lady Merivale at last! such|it was as well to b civil.’ 
afavour! Oh, those sweet, sweet Tasso letiers you} brows at our Genius, and vouchsafed him his ad- 
sent me! If Pasta had not been coming. I do notjdress. Mrs. Florida Strongieliow returned trom her 
know that I should have ventured to solicit your/apologetic promenade just in time to witness all 
company. But, perhaps you have been to Semira-| these glories. 

mide %” ° ‘« Pray let me get near him, Miss. I have come 


Brandon was not exactly in love with Lady Meri-| to Earope on purpose to i ake me and my daughter 


vale, but his dreams of her were taking form instead}acquainted with its literary magnets. When will 
of being dispelled. There was to him something} you gratify us with your Leuk, Sirt T shall lese no 
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time in perusing it as soon as ever {tis in the; 


stores !”’ sccompanylng hercompliment with ea huge 
gaudy card for a brealSast, about the fiftieth ofa 
pack, with which his pockets already overflowed, 

A public reading of one of Brandon’s poems fol- 
lowed, theugh the authorship was aflectedly conceal- 
ed, In respect t me ve uth’s m desty. Suflield was 
the reader, and threatened to inflict on them his own 
ballad of Peter Ball. Sylviatried to evade the read- 


ing, but her brother had his reasons for remaining. | 


The fictitious reading at Lady Garston’s is not quite 
pe’s grave description of that 
h she assisted at the Abbaye, when Cha- 


teaubriand’s precious morsels were discussed by ar 
adoring female circle. ‘Truth must ever surpass fic- 
tion. But Lady Garston’s exhibition was not amiss. 
» ies were particularly alive. ** Ar 


hour of musing,” the sweet tithe! The verses ar 
1eally 

“iow ¢ rming !-— w mvsti yer? Lady Car- 
ston was the first to exclaim, almost before the read- 

was ‘Dp \ dersta! it 

s+ * exclaimed the Cottons, stoutly, 

in italie 

‘Very d _ t deli es, indeed!” was 
Mes. I 1 Stronafellow’s con t. There are 

re of s. S 5's et es—the Arer- 
i at s, ma’am, i t last verse.”’ 

“i ely read, Mr. * .” said the hostess, 
hoping t the threatened Dal . * Well, Mr. 
Brandon, Teall t | rlect. So itis not to be inthe 
May nun sent mea sieht of it, however; Cole- 
ridge might | been prou it, Moore, or By- 
ron Now tht they not, \ Cott : 

“* Tndes they might,” replied Sylvia, almost 
choked by the praise which, thus extorted, thers 
was no withholding The absurdity of the compli- 


ment, the hollow falseness of its echo, struck forci- 
bly upon Brandon’s heart. His powers of ol 

vation were not yet blinded; his self-knowledge had 
not yet wholly merged in that gross and indiscrimi- 
nate appetite for praise, which will swallow any flat- 
tery. howeverabsurd. He had been talking to Lady 
Merivale, and was always raised by her conversation. 
and the visionary, half-owned feelings he permitted 
it to encourage, to a noble and generous tone of sen- 
timent. She had spoken « f a fame better than the 


senselesa or interested suffrage of those who were 


} 


ser- 


crowding around him, and he had been warned, be- 
causo there was in him, with all his foibles, a touch 
of the true poetio spirit. . . .. . There was 
more of a poem in that involuntary reverie than in 
all the verees he ever wrote. He ust be alone '— 
and abruptly he disengaged himself from the admir- 
} 


his praise. “ Rapt 


So modest—what elegant manners!— 


ing circle, now loquacious in 
even now 
that lovely long hair of his !” 
almost like insults in his ear. 

* Una alla volta! per carita ” exclaimed Suffield; 


‘These ecstacies were 


“my charge, you see, has not face enough to support 

his bays! He'll mend. Come away, Brandon,” 

drawing his now really bewildered and ashamed 

companion out of the circle. “It is wise always t 

leave people something to look for. Never stay is 

one place too long—nol even tn Merivale House. To 
I ha! ha! I ain going to D 


see how you blush! J 


H use, fi r half an hoar; but we meet at Lettrill’s— 
supper at ne ‘clock eh t’’ 


» COTERIES 


* Yes—no, | shall not go—I am tired.” 

* Please yourse if,” re plie d Suffield, in the same 
tone of insupportable raillery; * don’t let me seduce 
you into any of my wicked ways; I dare say Lady 
Merivale would warn you against me as a dangerous 
acqnaintance.” 

| sha!l be there,” said our Genius, spirite dly. 

} Lettrill’s was a gaming-house to which he had 
lonce been tempted, and to which the weak-minded 
youth returned, goaded by Suffield’s taunt. On the 
midnight streets he encountered Philip Warren, the 
ruined profligate, the hardened criminal, new flying 
from justice. Before Sparke r’a bank had failed, and 
half the inhabitants of Merivale been ruined, the 
generous and womanly-hearted Ursula had secretly 
devoted the little inde per dence left her by her mo- 
ther, to rescue her aban ned lover from debt and 
disgrace—ail save one y pounds which she re- 


served, lest Robin might feel want. The scene of 
their encounter is striking. In the midnight pande- 

nium Brandon a'so ene ntere Sparker, coolly 
won his money, and exasy ted his passions. The 
frenzied bankrupt burst iuto open rage, and taunted 
the Genius in the prese ce of Sufheld and of BSE VE i] 
noble friends with having been his errand-boy, and 
with wanting to marry his naturel danehter. The 
heart of the fashionable Lion, which had never been 
in its right place, was already alienated from Agnes, 
ind this confirmed his disgust. He had not knowr 
the seeret of her birth, and his fashionable friends 
had laughed at the idea of any marriage engagement 
with a country girl; but with the natural daughter 
of a bankn pt gaming-house bully! It was toe pre- 


posterons! Robert had been felicitated by the ser- 


pent mockers around him, and he had blushed to the 
temples, (and perhaps farther, if his ambrosial curls 


had not concealed the rosy sufiusion,) at their intoxi- 
eating flattery, upon his having made large progress 
in the graces of the most talked-of, and the most dif- 
ficult woman in London. 

Pity that he did not also hear the sneering langh 
into which the trio had burst, when his back 
was turned. *A flight, by Jove even for a Genius ! 
The fellow will next fancy that Lady Merivale’s 
going to fling herself at his head !” 

In the meantime, Ashmole, who was now high in 
favour with the saintly Joanna Warble, had come up 
to London, bringing letters from Agnes and Ursula. 
The failure of Sparker’s bank, and the persecution ot 
Mr. Godsal, whom her father insisted she should 
marry ; nay, the idea that Philip was there—the lost 
Philip, and that she might reclaim him—had in- 
duced Ursula to resolve upon seeking some employ- 
ment by which to earn her bread in London; and 
Agnes, compelled to leave the Miss Warbles’, prayed 
to go with her. 


Ashmole returned with very painful accounts of 


|the Lion, from whom he brought no letters in reply to 
the anxk us epistle s of I ilaand the be trothed, and 
'whom he had been unable to see, so incessant was 
the round of dissipation in which Robert was en- 
gaged. Let us turn for a moment from the career of 
the Genius to the up-breaking household of the spin- 
sters, where love and money had both broken in to 
sow disquiet. 
It had become a scene of disagreement as well as 
tof leave-taking. Loud voices were to be heard; 
cheeks reddened with anger rather than luncheon to 
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be found in the parlour where the two alstera eate.} Ch ha fami! Not that | have a wor 


Even Pyarea was disturbed by the excitement of the}/against Mr. Ashmole, though Lie’s a thoroughly 
moment, and Agnes Gray was hiding herself some-! decent 
° > “a 
where or other t weep away the wretchedness caused * Decent, ind fit i 
by Mr. Ashmole’s recital, on his return She had oe Ay he v { not be so bad-looking”’ [with ’ 
A : 1 | ‘ { 
of late, been fouder than « r of ** getting by her-| another saucy jerk of the shuttle] * if his clothes fit- il 


| fe | 
| : 


taunts that \g ‘ 3] ib eve. waa * bitten t ( " ‘ ittered t ast time he t him in. 


self; and it was not 1 least bitter of Joanna’s|t m. Do, love, 1 him into proper legoings— i 


ind tryin, } ri j ; a" u poetess; bec ser “ Your eosul ul t pain me, Christiana, if 





that y th whom you « »>epol, Christiana, has| y Ps j evil i | piace tie 1 ihe 


nD 
S >» 
So 
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d : t g ) I a | 
vallig Speeches. icomes of Ao s Gray? m 
*] repeat my estion.” said she. in a yoiee ont « Th sshabby, Jo, t it insuchatone. You ohh 
i . . se 
tone shrilier t 1 OF f irv——** \What ts t snow It is a pinching que on: and vou » 80 to b 
becom f Acnea ¢ ' j t mv ; I m & you t a wol p me,’ i hy 
nlon, your \ ‘ 2 | lin ptuous | her a home with us,” 4 iJ : a 
plece ti @ ler n e % ' i 
* 
* Indeed ! But, J 1, I did not ask your pi-| d, you mean—lI honour him for le 
nion, dear—I repose on y r fri 1 the A leac her to deuth in a week. she il 
+? 4 . 
better judament. You us to respect that once, as not crushing. ... -« I wisn, th 
; . i . | 5, , te 
‘ Yast were in your rational senses, But I al-'s » ol heartfelt Kin ess, ** that the 1) a 
’ , wl | 
ways foresaw what your chapel-ine would land n or off—that Robert Brandon 3 
. ‘ ‘ i 
you in.” | er, or make an end of it, and say : 
Joanna was hardly likely to b pacified with such take to him, as we pass through int 
a reply—* To g ud, at time of life !—pre-} London.” 4 
posterous ! Miss Warble was going to Belgium] * And why oppose her going with Ursula ?”’ ‘ @ 
L going j i 
with the Archdeacon. No woman can expose her-| “ Who is to keep her when she gets there, I ask 
self to the licentious contact of continental manners!you? . . . . O,Jo! Jo! whatneed was there 
without | some of her modesty, Christiana.|for you to marry, and make all this breaking up? 
And what will you do « Sundays ?—go to play-| The loss of money would have been litue, as fara 
house Ss, and sec 1 at yold er tures d ince, W ith-{] am coucerne x so we had but ke pt toge ther. And 
' 
out proper cl thes to cover them, I suppose.’ you can set up your face to me, and p laver aboutmy i 


Prt) 


** No, miss, I shall not. But you are only bor-| folly 





rowing a leaf out of Mr. Ashmole’s prayer-book.| In the general break-up at M: ile, Cherry also . "hy 
li’s worth a good rubber to aee 3 sit there 80 prim. |resoly a trying his luck in London; and, in! thus 
Depe nd upon it, at my time of life, | know how to/ usual fre ul-easy manner, hé first cal upou Miss Hee 
take care imysetl with ta ! I sate.” . e Varble to ar I l fa tate tf ec. Miss ' : : 
*And whys tlda’t | go abroad to improve my- Wearble’s invi ature Was | 1 ‘ A 
self, I wonder 2” contin Miss VW e, Wi nore|t ov Mr. Cherry—*a t im this Ving 








sale pla } t \ J _ y y \ - ae | ya ¢ to 5 a | ; 
Mh were the ¢ r . i tf it A f ; m, when | 
Lizzy had ken . f n hesit 1 toi I t ce for Crom 
Gero in Pris > I in t { 7 bh { \ if his vay 
Princes, hows Ja t ; ud t In ti the sarne y th e depression 
think of Miss T: r Ww t Holy W ‘| of \ shads lieved 7 irted patron 
at Rome; a lidn’t ¢ ist, eister ! , the ¢ was foun spirits, Sing 
And the Ge eD s— did rot rv t Ing Robert’s t ys, and packing her 
Archdeacon said, the other 1 : t their «¢ tr >. id re Jai cr trom Robert, and 
to India ove and, cros the sert t—ridi ui contained monecy—t , t rew i ol er 
camel-back, for aught Lean tell—aud t i ere ry attempts——the reward of poetry mf 
camels like yentie n, ladies 1 t, y ' ie | s tly written, and at last f le ‘ 
Come, Jo, | am not ing to t , e her ver! : 
and you us¢ t y ‘ i , as} ‘ ) Miss W it be yw it; 7 
long as you ‘ ( t } » happierthan il everw my Ww | 
ss Nie r ‘ ) ' ti} \ en & } tw kK, and 
T am net gol J ‘ y nyu oy out \ t 11 r f 
idle words.” A t ; ned 1 should succeed yet, tor this long, long Tit ih 
the last. “If you make j f rid ne!" i 
A, . ‘Succeed ?” ey 
“Ridiculous! Mra. As tist ! ‘Thos Poor Agnes! It was all a visio ending bitter ad ge 
that have stone windows, t throw glasses. | disappointment, despair, madness, and death, Arriv- 4 
Ha! ha! what a capital pi f malaprop! ¥ led ia London with Ursula, whose utmost exertions i. 
can’t vex me, You See, J0O.—Kh is! come now,} were re tired for their joint maintes ante, she devot “tL 
if you will go and marry one wi ; little better thanjed her little hoard to secretly printing, at her own ty ; 
a ranting preacher, I think you might be mute wher irisk, her Coralie, which no publisher would under- , 
your sister chooses to travel with a dignitary of the {tal {t was treated v neglect by the public, apd at 
ey 
} 
i 
: ; : 
:* 
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unconsciously spoken of in her hearing with contempt] body too fine, and afraid of everybody, for anybody 

a “4 - ; | 
by Robert; and this trial, with the evident coldness,|to be sociable and comfortable together? What's 
the faithlessness of her lover, was more than the rea-| dull, ifthat’s not dull? I have eyes in my head, I 


son of the delicate and gentle-hearted gir], who never) hoy You look precious knocked up, I promise 
told her eriefs, could wr endure, Miss Warble| you—ten per cent worse than you did on Sunday 7 
figures prominently in the Lion’s tory during her} “Only a headache; but, if you had as much to do 
hasty transit over Lot S led at t s I have”’—and Robert pointed, with some little 
d br rive Mrs. ! S ofellows, rade, toa table groaning under its Weight of papers 
nd, with Agnes, ¢ tingiy witne the apot -»-—** you would be weary too.” 
is of the Lion. H en ! for particular-|  ** Oh, then, you have found out that hard work is 
ly by the « ent Dr. ¢ the President of, hard work, after all, whether it be keeping a set of 
College, “as true Plato,” whose political| books or keeping company with grandees and learned 
letters had set all Lor na , and introduced’ folks. | knew it must come to that. | say, what 
** as the real and true Plato” by exulting Lady fools your fine ac tintanees are! Does Lady Cars- 
Garston; and wh the modest genius and the great) ton always talk that way? 1 used to fancy Miss 
scholar and ph sopher whis — Warble wonderful enough, in the way she tossed 
There stood poor A 3, so far from seeing any| her words about; but it’s nothing to this. You 
inequality in t cor tion, e1 ured at such a} could not come the Masquerade of Silence over her, 
public testim ny to her lover’s fa and there st i, 1 fancy x 
Miss Warble, who curtsied with ecstacy, as she he- ‘«‘ Lady Garston is very attentive to me,” returned 
thought her what a proud t er protece’s latest! Robert, piqued at hearing the ce brities of London 
promouon, witness by herse \ i be for her to) so anceremontious|y issect 
ell * our friend, tt Archdeacon !”’ “TT take it— so you | up with her. So was 
Cherry ) 1 tow } s W t Ashmole— to write traight—but Ash- 
Mrs. Florida’s » ! r xt m was Te, | cy And yonder Mr. Suffield 
1 a ul a pr ei t ! t " mous!— Is very ent t \ . | se, 100; mid ’ 
billet wl h one of the * kentuck iieses fh in-| you et him quizz \ 7? He has pienty to sav tor 
tended for the dear young poet, with whose verses/himself. It’s the way here. One feels quite abash- 


len full fathom five 


and curls she had fal in 
dint of diligently reading the Minerva Press nov 








I ls, “Oh, as to Suffield, every one knows Suflfield’s 
and the ** Corresponding Lover’s Assistant,” Cherry| way. Was he sarcastic uy nm you ?” 
hoped to manage the anonymous love-affair, he had} ‘Me! what could be quizz me about? Don’t 
adopted, triumphantly. We have yreat hankering! stir; I'll ring the bell, if you want it. Mat your 
after Cherry. He is, faras ready impudence and) poor breakfast in peace, if,—[aside ]—you can put up 
selfishness go, quite a male Barnaby. with it, such as it is—and I never set up for nice - 
Ata moderately late hour one morning, Cherry}. ° ‘ ° , 
presented himself in Brandon’s dingy drawing-room. “Cherfy, you m king game of 
The ne glecte 1 kettle | ) mlecady en g wine oat uN I i’ p . ‘ v hair are by w 
on the he irth. ti y V tast ‘ ill > aii tation t w c ' wh I am 
on the table, for some two hours. R t’s habit of| ¥2nt vt ba fitt There goes your 
early rising ha from hin mouth ! t. Don't irigutencd— 
** A fresh lot of notes,” was C] y's solil vy, as fam : t ash . ; Vs beyond ¢ r = 
he tur 1 over t ‘ { t . with hi . , Miss | sou diets reo 
usual want of cerem A crest t’s see, the! l vere 4 ibly odd, impudent, 
this 1 ' r in its 
mous thing em wv lt ‘ s. Som ly : : 14 = 
. 1 a ti CK In hits ¢ ir, 
wanting himt \ i n Didn't , , mi ia » his checks 
oa as Se 8 eld winking t his! Cherry's te i nd Bran mirth 
ick | in 4 t R al] ' ri 
I suppose t} an—| «| you t I rance, Master Br 
—another : : ly Low | don D [I'm ju t n ¢ in 
I’m going ght} American—t ‘4 Usa 
to be ie to | wavs rain—for ) 1 tak il, for t land « 
had a t heiress! Promis Not poetry, there! Even that long 
line. Here | ics a th ¢ ae l as| 0 d Mr. Thrushton is a cashier im som wody’s bank. 
oysters six w . P f water. \ i R in, if it was this san morning that Robert first found time 
that’s a London complexion. oi me Clare Street} ftom his fashionable engagements to visit his aunt, at the 
West, and your M sq erade of Silence to boot, 1)" nble but comfortable lodging which he had hired for 
should say, rather than such a noisy piece of busi- aes he . writing to him, and in which he had lived 
ness as last night’s. Dull and vuloar, I take it.” uae wnat ee agree ¢ 
“ Why, Cherry—good morning —has Londo Ursula was waiting in almost the sickness of suspenst 


made vou ef : C “| to ascertain how matters really stood with Brandon. She 
ae vot lic ilready ° nits . r 
: pital had more than feared. Never was any woman less ex- 

} 


“ What suppos mum hicehfivers fane hody? . . 
hat, | suppose you highflyers fancy nobody's leas given to jealousy. So often as she had en- 


: icting 


to know the dillerence between trumpery and a prime} ¢ 





. :voured to rouse her pride, her resentment, her indign 
article, th “ hasn’t been apprenticed to it. Cateh me} tion, there had risen before her the helpless, grateful, 
" e ! ‘ ’ -» 
out, though. Do you call everybody quizzing ¢ very-| de pendent child, with his long hair and his confiding 
. ee 


| ; , ' 
body else good manner ind what's not good man-| smile, who had slept on her knees in the gallery-chamber 
ners ts vulgar—logic, ain’tit? And was not every-| at Merivale Abbey. But even this calming vision could 




















not for ever stand |} 


truth, that the world had seized her n 


heir’s no longer. 


She met him—when at last they 








old affectionate embrace, He returt 
ved 1 nds 1 Cnet } I 
ney: bul vas hurrica- 
aquestlo ( i nce i t 
t I ing 
She in ree \ Lat 
mp s he id ther 
pompously, by talkir f “ his ‘ 
end, i lis I ’ r 
‘} l ‘ it | 
ttle iesit 1 I t 
I vt if y i I 
sot ny.” 
Robert was anx 
» d more to say 
eve! inpl y 
ment with ield I 
Sul sii ‘ I ] 
intentions towat \ 
his sake, refused a t ‘ 
Colonel Blayne—with thirt 
was affected by this | ten 
( iVersallon ; intl ! 
s ers of Sufh lo y 
genet Us eIn i I [ su 
“ And she has i i 
continued, W | s t 
ner nepl V y l v i 
nes. “7 a ae . 
ill the while ?—to 1 r rat 
So proud s “ ‘ 
you sent her! That ( é 
Th a Geni 
F scie : 
ni ‘ 
ci't 
’ i i 


4.) ‘ er ‘ ‘ 

>“ t I 
hl i Ele 
ed; | Ce, W r ) 
mas mist 1 
ssurane ’ 

' ‘ 

eh R t " 
‘ vho ds 

t ! s - 

{ 

ill when h ‘ ithe packet for 1 
You shake your ,; Wis ig ° ° . ° 
l might have known from my own heart, that, lovin 
you did, you ¢ uld not change in two Jitth ; 


Alas! for poor Ursula’s penetration! 
result of this conversation, Miss Warble was permitte 
to set forth on her journey with the Doves, leaving A 


nes vader the protection of the aunt of her betrothed. 


“By J ! exclaimed Cherry, when 
heedless confidence which betrayed 


had been, acquainted hit 





delighted to hear it I 
thoroughly honest fellow. He'll s 
et - , 





vetween her an 





vating th 


staves 


passed ha 
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ted 


as yet beer 


wud enough for the 


1) sy? 





o~* 
if 


igo-market ‘ ; : 
, to help number One. 


er forgive his making a fool of 


lat laughing-stock of a woman s 
oh tor the city, U h—eh! Pre 
Chat would bea ° 
began to study iantic love 
ed Y eeien ito 
« I ( ina n 1CQgull 1 
to itisly J) si 1 Strong 
I \ nes, a ne M i 
t ‘ ' at 
pri f t y 
& price 
\ VW ‘ { ent 
t ! 
i i 
et ‘ en 
af 


t } lite nd his 
; } 
(‘otter | ell nal 
! he too I 1 and 
\ snowing ! ‘ } hen 
t loving sti \ i xl 
striving to it elves 
{ku ruflian, | Warren, was 
s late ; ~ ‘ he rt 
a ‘ }}* Aires ‘ d 
1 tell from whence. The 
le ndtathe \ cavered 
) tt eve indson 
’ 
rie 
} 
c\ ‘ 
’ 
i 
i 
f 
" 
’ Vas ‘ 
Ly t ! ist elle ve l 
Cl r to W ma that | 
t ea ! | ‘ i hout 
yuse to hea \ touaa 
n! / W 
s fun uw ’ 
| | ybserving Agnes t 
you ti 
1 that *t come here 
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“ So there’s an end to poor Mr. Brandon!” said Suffield,}ray-ther tarned. You've had your day. Be glad of it; 
when his ears had drank in the last howl, and the last| now you ll settle, I h » and trust, and make a man of 
hiss had subside |; “desperately cut up he will be. Well yourseil ; 
we have done our duty by it! I will never believe but} “ But, Cherry, I mvs? know the worst, and I can ask 
Lady Merivale read it in manuscript, and had too much|nobody but you Ursula is at Almond Nook, I know, 
t ‘ i and sé its « tion | there a et Where ... where is - » 

We ( til 1 Suffield, as they} I'm it you juestion me because | promised 
| fl ne efo lid I f t! | force of an ithtully I would t talk to you about domestic subjects 
sbbreviat Rut t noor B la t is ¢ Come,” re ved Cherry, alter an awkward 
34 im i wor he pa ‘you d t c alice wnv of your old friends and 

fle was at hor } ted | sather’s w ] ‘ aintances; Lax y-(rarston, for instance... = 
mid face ‘ he ' vas torn from before hi | if Cherry refused to answer any question about domes- 
eves Now of e felt the f vorthlessness of his | t lairs, he was quite free on all other t pics One of 

the tu yeas of ” t ti erable, misera | th most elicately tra characters in the book is 
ble incompetence of his genius—the ungrateful selfishness} Almond, but we dare not venture to spoil, by a shred or a 
of his heart . swatch Almond the slous, irascible, semi-lion of the 

And tle cast his eves on Agnes Gray’s s uple eries, though the generous and tender-hearted master 
lett of lea taking and shuddered to feel that he ou 1) of tne hospitable cotta f Almond Noo : Almond, 
not, as a n of honour, claim her forgiveness, and renew | prone to aflection for the sex, and jealous lest those he 
the vows wh vould have made her only too proud tojadmired should laugh at a lover of fifty, had become 
weep for hum and to comfort him. The last waking | enamoured of the beautiful ture of Ursula Brandon, who 
t r he v, Ww ver dejected willowy figure, shr ing}gave him no hope. It was his cottage that she tended 
from that tiul derision which (every sound taking a/the dying Agnes; and thit! Lady Merivale, on her 

ape) haunted his pillow long after he had fallen asleep ! | return to town, took the now convalescent Brandon. 

Aud th as to have been the night of his apotheosis! | “I would have spared you this visit,” said Lady 

A fever was the consequence of this terrible disappoint-| Merivale, gently, but seriously, “had it been possible— 
ment, and of an everturn ina cabriolet; by which accident, | but she has asked for you so earnestly! You could not 
Robert was laid up for weeks, 1 as it chanced, in the) but go.” 
residence of Lord Merivale And thither wandered s} Robert did not attempt an answer He only grew 





Gray, alinost as pretty and pathetic in her madness, and} paler, and shrunk lower down into the corner of the 
| I 


in her jealousy of the noble and beautiful enchantress, | carriage. 


wlio had unconsciously fascinated the imagination of her| “If you feel unequal to the meeting, say so,” resumed 
faithless lover, as Ophelia herself; ! when long weeks’ the lady after a short pause. “ Di you it must: but 
had elapsed. and Ursula was away in the benevolent/! fear that a very long delay ... ou will find her very 
Almond’'s cottage, watching and nu x the unfortunate | gentle, however, if she k s you; for the last four-and- 
1, and Lord and La M ‘ vere gone to the twenty hours, they tell me have changed her ere tly. I 
country seat, A | ( er a is juent a ( jare not deceive you ;—this ' your «urewell visit!” 
to inquire for Brando 1 ws t last nit yt Grood Go burst out Robert A pa of remorse, 
careful nurse, to come up stairs “to chat with,” as he ud this has been my doing'—Why did I not dic 
sid, “and cheer poor Robir who ha t into such | myself?” 
good quart ers | Hush!” said the lad rent! but solemnly. “| 
“ Well,” said that brisk personae, in spite of promises! will not be so falae to you as to! ou not to blame 
and cautions, beginuing ft talk a ion as he was withim!vourself! but sty t \ «,.vou are not to 
the door, “a pretty business this has been, Master Rob lespair You are not t recvet torture. All the 
Tum 1 cal ed! How ever did you sanace | hvys ins tell e that, 1 er nv circumstances, this 
my Don't stir; Ill seat myself. Why what!disorder might | ve 7 ifested itself in her 
x lon veeks they must ! i ' or lat it 1 A F ed away n , fo 
Lon leed ] so ¢ t you had hof you! I trus she a i impressively, “J 
forgotten me.” hink that you \ t this day ;” and again the 
Oh, se. it’s ho do that sort | was silence 
ft thing Nav, I i t ean t ake 1 ‘ | y entered the ! ‘ nd + \ le; but 
Hiow weak you must be! Y tar from | iii : t them wi " n her | N burst 
this mort X is a good eat itiinto t wher ‘ ’ but t ing herself, 
there eve was So ! ¥ » hur . \ en the , nd invited 
furgiving; thinks of everybody betore hers Ev I Merivale to « t hen, ta Robert by the 
hody is charmed with her La vi ul¢ I ft sy rn s ly h | ‘ spoken. 
highly enough of her. . . By way of news, I parlour sa " n tears, whom, neverthe- 
vise you that I’m going off too to New York,in A ‘ j nce. “Ah! 
] money to be | } t ‘ nd all old Pre | \ : | W arhle, 
‘ nN isIn ‘ gy Ww iy] ces, | r tine ‘ a time ol 
want a head among is Mrs. Fl la said the othe ! a we ’ lor rw Agnes! 
night. . Ihey told us rat | again, she could 
Mrs. Florida. Oh. I reco t. I think my memorvin spared to us ma irs | ; and now, they 
is sadly shaken ;” and he added, with a faint smile—*“ Doj are momently ex; ng up stairs... I came away, be- 
you go to New York as a sing 1, Cherry ?” |cause | id not bear to stay. - « Howl used to 
“Perhaps ve s—perhaps no; ri wok efore I le " Is ld her for s ghing Db lamb! I doul t I was too 
depend upon it, und Miss Florida wants lots of training | varsh with h 
before she’s fit for the nuptial state, as Godsal used to} Lady Merivale could here honestly administer comfort 
call it in his prim way. London's a spoiling place. | “(© you're very good to say »; and, indeed, I 


Robin; indeed I won't answer for it, that my head’s not| could not bear it now, if I had been provoking and fidgety 
i t 
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with her. Single women will, you know, sometimes. | 
And Joanna too, she was fond of ber, though more of aj 
Jecturer than [ am. Joanna will regret her sincerely. | 
Poor Jo——j; matrimony has sweetened her; and that 
was more than one dared to pray for. Let me pour you 
out a glass of wine, Lady Merivale. It is really choice ; 
the last of our travelling stock.” 

“And dear Brandon too,” resumed the kind creature, 
drinking by herself when her oflers were declined, “ how} 
he will feel it, when he recollects all her tender little ways, | 
and how fond she was of his P. Z.’s from the very first. 
Such a terrible, terrible shock for him; though he must 
be blamed most severely that all was broken off between 
them. What creatures men are, the best of them: even 
the Archdeacon is forced to admit it. . Bless her, 
dear Ursula, what a life she has led among them! But! 
there’s something better, I hope, in store for her. I do 
not mean that she is to marry Mr. Almond, valuable as 
he is. O dear, no; that would be a palpable mistake— 
Your Ladyship agrees with me.” 

“ Entirely —Ursula will never marry. She still loves 
the memory of that unfortunate man, who, they tell me, 
is going to be transported, better than any other living 
being, save her nephew. I hope they will live together 
now. He wishes it; and I trust she need not be afraix 
of his changingagain. If he has not now learned to value 
his true friends as they deserve, I will give him up as 


’ 


hopeless.” 

“ Oh, surely, surely ;—the dear youth, I am sure, will be 
steady now. Nothing, after ail, hike one’s own flesh and 
blood. If Joanna and I set up house again together, (and 
really Mr. Ashmole presses it so, that I can’t find in my 
heart to refuse him,) could there be a stronger proof that 
there are no-ties like home ties? I was beginning to be 
tired of gazing about in foreign parts, though the Arch- 
deacon was all we could desire—and to think myself an 
old fool for’ — ° ° ° ° . ° 

In the pause which ensued, after the worthy gentlewo- 
man had talked herself out of breath, Lady Merivale was 
struck by the quicker and more careless treading of feet in 
the chamber above: then by a sudden and heavy sound, 
like the falling of some one to the floor. After that, all 
was still. She rose, foreboding what this meant; while 
Miss Warble, unable to speak, grasped her hand tightly, 
and then, falling on her knees, began to pray as well as 
she could for weeping. In another instant, a step was 
heard upon the stairs, slowly descending, and a hand was 
on the lock of the door. It opened quietly, and Mrs. 
Sherbrooke presented herself: hardly less pale and 
agitated than themselves. “ All is over, ladies,” she said, | 
“and the poor young gentleman has fainted on the floor 


" 


beside her. She was so fond of him! 
And thus closes our account of the adventures of “ The 
Lion of the Coteries.” Even these “ garbled extracts” 
must vindicate our high opinion, and shew that this 
novel, with great wit and brilliancy, possesses rarer and} 
higher qualities. We have not touched upon the power- 
ful London-Life episode of Philip Warren, and the} 
womanly-hearted Ursula; nor yet on the personalities | 
and peculiarities of Almond, and his old inmate Judith, | 
and the Merivale satellites. The genteel comedy of the 
piece, we leave nearly unnoticed, without much regret.} 
We have had all manner of School for Scandal and May | 
Fair comfit, and spicy characters, or their shadows, served | 
up to us again and again, and never better than here; but! 
the Almonds, the Cherrys, the Warbles, the Ashmoles 
and the Roundheads, are the daily bread of life; without} 
which we die, and the Mrs. and Misses Florida Strong-} 
fellows, and Dr. Wykehames, its relishing and natural 


and pathetic scenes of Agnes’ suflering, and of Ursula’s 
stronghearted endurance, we have not ventured to profane, 

In conclusion, we must remark, that if this be the 
production of a new writer, which, however, is not likely, 
the best among the old stagers will need to look to their 
laurels. 


From the United Service Journal 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMPAIGN IN 
SPAIN. 
BY A CAPTAIN IN THE LATE BRITISH LEGION. 


Although the 4th and chief portion of the 8th Regi- 
ment had not arrived from Santander, orders were issued 
to prepare for a general attack upon the enemy’s lines 
on the 4th of May. At two o’clock im the morning, the 
different regiments, English and Spanish, were mustered 
and fell in, in different parts of the town. ‘The weather 
seemed to augur unfavourably for the intended military 
operations. The rain came down in torrents, accom- 
panied by gusts of wind; and the garrison, after getting 
tolerably well drenched, were ordered back to their quar- 
ters, the attack being deferred to the following day. It 
is, therefore, perfectly unnecessary to inform the reader that 
the public announcement and postponement of our move- 
ment on the above occasion gave the Carlists ample time 
to complete their final arrangements for receiving the Le- 
gion with due honours the next day. 

On the morning of the 5th, the rain still continued to 
fall in a drizzly shower, but General Evans seemed deter- 
mined no longer to delay the attack. The troops were 
under arms at a little after one. After the usual musters 
and inspections had been gone through—last commands 


issued by Brigadiers and Colonels for the preservation of 


brigade or regimental discipline in the approaching con- 
test—the troops were formed into columns of sub-divi- 
sions, marched out of the city in dead silence, and halted 
immediately beyond the glacis upon the Hernani road.— 
It was cold, wet, and dark; the weather, therefore, was 
anything but calculated to animate young troops about to 
attack a strongly-entrenched enemy. From the nearly 
incessant rain of the three preceding days, our men stood 
ancle-deep in mud, and there were not wanting those who 
anticipated the most disastrous result from this fact, in 
consequence of the nature of the ground we should have 
to traverse to arrive at the enemy’s defences. 

At length the faint light of day began to streak the 
eastern eky—the last that many a poor fellow was to 


| witness; and Staff and Field-Officers, as they sat upon 


their horses they were so soon to quit for the hilly ground 


|loomed large in the faint twilight. ‘The officers of com 


panies were conversing together, or giving their last 
orders, in those low, half-suppressed tones, so fraught 
with consequence on similar occasions; while many a 
head from the dark column of men was thrown forward 
with a more than wonted interest to catch the sentiments 
or commands of those who were about to lead them on to 
a sanguinary engagement. 

The attack was ordered to be in three columns. The 
Irish Brigade, under Colonel Shaw, consisting of the 7th, 
9th, and 10th Regiments, were to penetrate the centre of 
the enemy’s lines. The Light Brigade, composed of the 
Rifles, 3rd and 6th Regiments, and Chapelgories, com- 
manded by General Reid, were to assault the right ; while 
General Chichester, with the Ist, and two companies of 
the 8th, together with a force of about 900 Spaniards, 


sauce. Both are abounding here. The higher-wrought|chiefly from the Oviedo and Saragossa regiments, was 
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ordered to attack the left of the ‘ s position. While)! their rearmost defences, the enemy, after some hard fir- 
our three colum ire kept waiting co lection of ing, soon abandoned the centre of their front line, of 
the Quartermaster-Gencral’s arra: s—and w wh the 7 Regiment speedily took possession, while 
our advanced guard ting upo ent of San »°o e enemy's guns (a 24 and 18-pounder) were 
Bartholomeo is, W the calla ! } i é i ed from a tlery in our leit front, in 
waiting th t r ene S t ! ik ve the diflerent re ments, as they 
yut-ly - t enched it i tk e, ¢ le ’ mdshot. For 
in their front, I w ta vy, tl o t ra ' houses 
u slight s et t! cove! I st of our corps a they 
The Carlists, previou was V i ve rived he constant and unremitting fire 
known, had been occupied during a nonths)of musketry kept up at ‘his spot from the enemy's 
in completing the formation of hese were'second line, and, indes from the right and leit of 
bounded on ght by the ve wh their, the centre line, together with the eflects of the enemy's 
left terminated in a valley a ning a morass which ap-jround-shot, which came crashing through the wal 
proximated w th the re Ss ebastian.| every minute hurling fragments of stone and brick 
The Carlist entrenchments sist eX es, and| through the air, served for a while to throw our troops 
traversed from right to left, as the crow es, a space of into a little cenfusion—and English, Irish, and Scotch 
about two miles. The defence t st part, were regiments became intermixed. By the exertion of a few 
conducted along a es of h t hills, many of,of the officers this slight disorder was soon allayed, and 
them intersected by deep vaileys ar ‘ , and h, the regiments of the Light Brigade, mounting over the 
from the naturally stro: po I t nd, t-'rul ‘ oned by the enemy’s i mmediate ly } 
ting of scarcely the sl test ‘ i eded to a k the right of the ’s lines As our 
fTered most ad meal " to t -, regiment ‘ eyond tl houses first taken, we 
fenders The ¢ tw ve tler « i dt | ce nd estimate the f i 
! ace 5, tren hes, i " Fi I nterior « ences ol t! encns 
walls, while a! " ew ‘ hious« ai and rec beiched forth a con 
eminence all | stant cession of uy ur colu s as they m 
in neral as t | r it ible with fixed bavonets at t 
ym of salient ‘ point f attack, and licers and men fell fas 
lated to ena ! t i s under the fire of an unseen foe. Thi 
fires with the 1 l t ! , k the fortified houres, knew they 
But besides the ve Assi VE ‘ it t certain ceath, and in numerous Instance 
tended along their lines, flank tae allantry of their leaders suf 
in many instances j r ore ne 
large convent of Ant | ‘ ers we eat 
lin ; ww t ‘ At their devotion wil 
t not} 8 ' 
of the } VV r ~ I ir re t 
malous t t hts of t st, for tla 
the u nit of a ‘ ié s i ng wi h tl Y iy 8 lort 
veep the ud i en t W hile de t 
rubt situate I ; tng the hill, constant roar ol artillery, the wild bur- 
while I u perh t ‘ -iT d the heavy and sustained fire of mus etry, in- 
tood immediate! it é t linil us that the attack of the second line on our right 
rear of the conven Lntigua ] k se posi-jayd leit had ‘become general. If evidences had been 
tions—d t f { ‘ t to| wan they were numerous in the persons of th 
ht for the pos i Z eater | W ‘ ers and men who, pale and bleeding, were 
part, in all proba ‘ e, Euglishjca past or, destitute of the means of conveyance, 
1 Spanish, }were lying down to die, or else faintly employed in look- 
The light com s of ow , en sent|}ing around for surgical aid. In particular, on ascending 
forward in th | ‘ Chapelgorie 1e side of a hill | art!y covered with young dwart appie- 
first bewan the " i y 8 pigu ees, many our regiment were much allected on be 
Chis was i x Captain M , of our first company, a very 
ing t ‘ i lant officer, who was lying shot throuel 
through the t, 1 wi th lood pumping through | 
portion of t ( 3 it i jues water.” He} 
pparently ed to t 1 house on our leit nk, ai 
me the wi ener tor r 1 been struck by the 
blood bef ( he n ty mus | vad joked wi me 
wnt I t cam t = und @ a freeh ! 
‘ tof & Ba f t j I tree where | 
ule we ‘ the dress in wl fell—a privilege 
1 houses, } wont 1 ot ur e sieeps ups n the 
sillad m the adva | s of summer's sunshine or the win 
lawned ft Ss O1 t 
‘ | 
we _— ' j ‘With his martial cloak around him.” 
ous stone that was strewn 
of hundred yards, and in cot Colonel| I t the second line of entrenchments th. 
Celquh found cons i we ISLer breaking up the different 
soine of his gun As if « of] regiments, and several of « companies were detach 
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ed to the attack of fortified houses. In consequence ditch enclosed a strong barrack, although a fata erro 
of this, the fight, from the nature of the ground, was/had been committed by the Carlist engineer in not 
made to assume in some parts of the lines a desultory |having scarped down the high embankment which 
appearance, being more like a series of minor engage-| General Chichester had so judiciously availed himself 
ments rather than one general battle. Brigades, in| of as a cover for his troops. 
most instances, had been divided into regiments, regi It was now about nine o’clock, and the sun broke 
ments into wings and companies, and in some/out with all the brilliancy of a summer morning, 
instances these latter into subdivisions; and in these|shewing the citadel of San Sebastian, streaming with 
detached portions the troops had to attack the various} flags and crowdeu with Spaniards, anxious spectators 
positions of the enemy as they extended along their|of the fight, their cheers occasionally being wafted to 
lines. As stepping to fire against houses and walls|the scene of action. ‘Their artillery also was in full 
which sufficiently protected the Carlists was known! play, but from the distance, as well as the bad gun- 
to be worse than useless, the general order issued to} nery, it assisted the troops but little. In directing 
companies was, to charge up to the enemy’s defences|its fire, t» cover the advance of the troops against 
with the bayonet, and batter down the doors or out-| Lugariz in particular, the shot and shell were so bad- 
ward defences, &c. In most of these contests for the | ly thrown as to fail considerably short, frequently 
possession of redoubts, houses, or barricades, the| endangering the lives of our own troops, so that an 
defence of the Carlists was both obstinate and bloody, lorder was despatched to the commandant to cease 
the enemy in many instances keeping their defences|firing. A staff officer coming up, our remaining com- 
even when surrounded. Many of our troops, enraged | panies were ordered forward to assist in the assaults 
almost to madness at the frequent evidences of the;made on the redoubt, and we were in the act of 
wanton cruelty of the Carlists, could not be restrained | marching down the hill, when Brigadier Shaw, who 
from bayonetting some of them that were surprised in| with his well-known characteristic bravery, in person 
had been repeatedly engaged in leading on attacks 





the works at various parts of the lines. 

Engaged in the above detached kind of duty, several|against the enemy's positions, ordered Colonel 
of our officers fell in quick succession, particularly | O’Connell, with my fellow standard-bearer and my- 
iself, to keep the house just abandoned by the Carlists, 


Captains Park and Fitzgerald, and Lieutenant Price, | 
who were carried to the rear badly wounded. But in| which was now filled with numbers of our wounded, 
the excitement ofa battle-field, little or no heed is|and to form the stragglers of regiments as they came 


paid to the dead or dying, and our remaining com-jup. Although not particularly fond of hard knocks, 
panies pressed onwards, up a steep and slippery hill,/1 was desirous of seeing everything going forward, 
though under a dropping fire from the enemy, with {but solicited in vain to be allowed to join in the 
loud shouts of ** Ould Ireland and O’Connell for ever,” | attack going on at Lugariz. 
and “ Down wid the Carlists!”’ Anxious to get a good view of the fight, I strolled 
Unfortunately for my personal comfort, on this day|downa portion of the hill exceedingly precipitous, 
for the first time in Spain, I had put on a pair of the| where I found a company of the Saragossa regiment 
ammunition boots such as are worn by the men, and lengaged in skirmishing with some Carlists who had 
which, by preventing anything like elasticity of step|exiended among some dwarf apple-trees that partly 
occasioned me some unpleasant fal!s not a few times| covered the side of the hill upon which their redoubt 
on descending steepy ground. This, with a thick|stood. From the relative situation of the skirmishers 
pilot blue over-all coat drenched with rain, and carry-|—the Carlists being under cover—our own troops 
ing, by way of additional weight, a pair of heavy|seemed to stand a much more likely chance of being 
holster pistols, and loaded havresack, together with|hit. Such, indeed, seemed Colonel Shaw’s opinion, 
the Queen’s colours of the regiment, which, with ajas he sent me an order to stop the firing, which I with 
very flatrering but unacceptable compliment, the/difficulty succeeded in doing, as the Spanish officer 
pleased with the noise and smoke of his men’s pieces, 
seemed to think he was contributing not a little to 


Colonel had requested me to carry (entirely agaiust| 
military usage in like cases,) will give “a parade 
Exquisite” an idea that I was at least somewhat|the success of the day. 
heavily encumbered for light infantry movements. Meanwhile, a series of most sanguinary assaults 
Just as our remaining companies had surmounted/had been going on against the Carlists’ redoubt, 
the hill we had been toiling up, and taken possession | which was defended chiefly by about 300 Chapel- 
of a house ia our front vacated by the enemy, agene-|churries. ‘T'he parapet seemed almost alive with the 
ral hurrah, chiefly from the dillerent companies of| white caps of these troops, who are ainongst the best 
our brigade,—the * native woodnotes wild” of which | skirmishers in the Carlist service; while their polish- 
were not to be mistaken,—was taken up on the right/ed firelocks gleaming in the sunlight, as they thickly 
and left of us, and responded to by yells of defiance | protruded over the parapet or through the loop-holes, 
from the Carlists whom the Legion had succeeded in| scattered instant and certain death to these who 
driving back upon their third line, their last and | attempted to storm the work by mounting the steep 
strofgest position. Indeed, the attack upon the third|hill in front. Yet, ander the partial cover of two of 
line had commenced before the second had entirely {our field pieces which had been brought to bear upon 
yielded, as General Chichester, with the gallantry/the work, several daring attempts were made by the 
tor which he was ever conspicuous, after having car-| more enterprising officers and men. But ere the more 
tied all the positions before him, had managed to form) irresolute troops had time to rush up under cover of 


a lodgment with the greater portion of the English | these forlorn hopes, one continued shower of shot, in 
oops under his command in front of the most form- 
idable work of the enemy, Lugariz. This was a 


the face of which no men for a moment could stand 
and live, had swept them to the earth. Tn these at- 
tempts so gallantly led, Captains Knight, Scamnan, 
and Allen, fell victims to their devoted bravery. 





square redoubt situated upon the summit of a high 
but gradually sloping hill. The usual parapet and 
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Many of the troops had the pain of seeing, in particu-|the steamers were brought to bear upon the redoubt. 
lar, the former officer, who was General Chichester’s! The round-shot did but little execution, even when 


aid de-camp, thouch only wounded, dragged into the 


Carlist redoubt, where his body wa tterw is dis- 
covered quite naked, and mutilate e} t horri- 
ble manner. Elated with their successes, the Carlists 
seemed to acquire renewed evergy. ‘They yelled in 
tones of derision for the troops to shew themselves, 
and then by way of bravado, some of them, as it 
animated by the spirits of fiends, ne over their 
parapet to murder and mutilat th knives an 
bayonets some of our wounded men, who were 


endeavouring to craw! away. 
pal " eke, ts ait a 
Though driven precipitately < hy the fire of 
our troops, about forty Carlists, t advantage of 
a lane that ran by the left of the re t. came daale 
ing down this track, and poured in a smart fire 


upon the uncovered flank of the troops formed under 


the embankment. ‘This ruse of the enemy hed near- 
ly proved successful: a disgraceful panic for a mo- 
ment threatened the troops, which was only subdued 
by the resoluticn and efforts of the officers, many of 
whom snatched their muskets from the men, and 
gent the Carlists back as fast as thev had come. ‘'wo 
Carlists, however, formed a striking exception; in- 
stead of tollowing their comrades back into their 
work, actuated by a spirit of daring and plunde r, they 
rushed down in a contrary direction, placing ou 
troops between them and their entrenchment, and 
e ming up to two wounded men of the 7th Regiment, 
who were vainly endeavouring to crawl away, they 
stripped and despatched them with their bayonet: 
in less time than it takes to narrate the fact. Though 
repeatedly fired at by our men, the two Carlists de- 
scribed a halt circle in their retreat to get into their 
work, and I was fearful they would have escaped 
with impunity, when I had the satisfaction of seeing 
one sudde nly become lame from what | believed to 
he a shot in the leg, but, assisted by his comrade, he 
got back to the redoubt amid the execrations of our 
men and the loud plaudits of their own party. 
Notwithstanding the constant display of gallantry 


in the officers of the different regiments to induce 
their men to follow thera up to the enemy’s parapet 

repeated failures had damped the men’s spirit. The 
ardour and bravery of the officers in most instances 
knew no bounds, and General Chichester. Co nel 
Ellis, with Majors Hicks and Thompson, Captain 


Count Kalling, and Lientenant Ximenes, particular 
distinguished themselves at diffi re! periods, Vet, 
strange tosay, no visible attempt h id yet been made 
to outflank and threaten the rear of this redoubt— 
which might easily have been done—previous to at- 
tacking the front. Tt was indeed, an effort at faking 
the bull by the horns,—an instance of forgetfulness 


< 


difficult to reconcile with the usual excellent tacties 
of the officer who commanded. The round-shot 
from our artillery, and which, from the hilly uature 


of the ground, could not be got close enouch to be ef- 


fective, had been unable to make any imoression 
upon the solid and reveted parapets of the enemy: 
and although upwards of an hourhad been consumed 
in the attack, the work was not in the least nearer to 
being taken, when her Majesty's steamers Phenix 
and Salamander most opportunely made their appear- 
ance in the bay, with the 4th and remainder ot the 
Sth Regiments, under Colonel Godfrey. Thess 
fresh troops having been disembarked, the euns of 


they struck the work: but a howitzer from the 
Phenix being brought into play, elicited general ad- 
miration from the precision with which her ponder- 

s 134-inch shells were thrown. Every other 
minute one of these enormous and destructive mis- 
siles would burst inthe very centre of the Carlist 
work amid the loud rejoicings of our troops, who 
now were only anxiously waiting for the destruction 
of apart of the parapet to charge into the work. Still 
the confidence of the Carliats seemed unshaken. Al- 
though their barrack, strack by the shell, had he- 
come a heap of ruins, yet, if for a inoment they threw 


| themselves on theirfaces forthe bursting of a missile, 


ifrer its explosion, to do them justice, they manned 
their parapets as undaunted as ever. But this state 
of things could not now long continue. The two 
regiments just arrived were formed into two columns 
in the presence of General Evans, under cover of 
some houses between the bay and the redoubt, and a 
shell from the Phenix having at length battered 
down a part of the front parapet, the two regiments 
charged op the hill at the double, with fixed bayo- 
nets and loud huzzas, Jed on by the intrepid Colonel 
Godfrey, and followed by General Evans and his 
Staff. For a minute the Carlist parapet exhibited 
ne constant sheet of flame, but our troops were not 
now to be stopped ; and although one or two leading 
officers fell—among others Captain Allen, previously 
mentioned, who was far advanced, cheering on his 
men,—the troops dashed up to the parapet: the fol- 
lowing minute the redoubt was entered and taken. 
The Carlists now fled with the greatest precipita- 
tion, leaving our three columns in possession of all 
their positions, after a stror ly-contested fight of six 
hours, in which the British had to contend with 
every disadvantage to which men can be exposed 
in the field. 
On entering 
itself, in the barbarous obscenities that had been 
practised upon our dead, who were thickly strewn in 
the neighbourhood of the redoubt. Almost all the 
bodies, men and officers, were quite naked, and ex- 
hibited ents, stabs, and mutilations disgusting to de- 
eceney. One of the instruments which had doubtless 


irariz, a seene of horror presented 


been employed in this barbarous usage, fell into my 
hands shortly after I had entered the redoubt. It 
was a broken sword, with « Carolus V.” inseribed 
upon the blood-stained blade, the edges of which 
had evidently been purposely jagged like those of a 
saw, for the purpose of inflicting more ghastly 
wounds. The Carlists, it was well known, had 
buried the greater part of their dead, and sent off, as 
oceasion occurred, their wounded, so that | saw but 
few of their bodies. Those I beheld had been shot 
in the head, or else killed by fragments of shell. 
Three bodies that were found lying together, elicited 
ceneral admiration from their Herculean proportions, 
and the expression of savage defiance expressed in 
their faces, proclaiming * the ruling passion strong 
in death.” Among the killed and wounded was the 
enemy’s Commander in-chief, General Segastibelza, 
who had early rendered himself conspicuous upon a 
crey horse in directing the Carlist movements, and, 
whose body was discovered, surrounded by slain, 
close to a raised platform, upon which the Carlists 
had mounted three guns, whieh, with a-fourth taken 
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at Puyo, fell into our possession. ‘The merit of car-)moment after, Talbot leaped into the ditch of the redoubt 
rying this battery, upon which the Carlist erimson and the whole attention of the Carlists being drawn to the 
1 charge of the troops by which the place was instantly 
carried, to a certainty saved his life. On conversing with 
him a iew minutes after this occurrence, he, for the first 


standaré of no quarter gave its merciless insignia to 
the wind, is claimed by a portion of the 3rd Regi-| 
ment, which, under its able and intrepid Colonel, 
(Churchill), had materially contributed, with the 
Rifle aed 6th Regiment, to the success of the day. 
It was taken, however, I believe, by Captain, after-| | 
wards Major Galwey, of the LUth Regiment, whose 
zeal ani bravery upon different occasions throughout 
the day was eminentiy conspicuous. | " 

an win Pee mer sa with which the enemy |“? endeavoured to stimulate the troops to victory. 


. : -- 2 While thus gallantly exerting themselves, Colonel Consi- 
defendal their positions, our loss, for so small a force, was , - 


. : , |dine, the military secretary, together with Lord William 
unusually severe, nearly a sixth part being put Aors de “ie 7° 
- Negemet.- : » M@aget and Captain Woolridge, were wounded. An 
combat; in which the nugnber of oflicers was unusually . =r ; 
escape that particularly deserves to be recorded occurred 
o Colonel, afterwards Brigadier-General, Shaw. This 
officer, with the coolness and shrewdness, for the posses- 
lsion of which on the field of battle he has rendered 
(himself remarkable, was issuimg an order in the heat of 
the action, when the case of his watch was smashed by a 
shot, which, but for this timely stoppage, would, in all 
. 9 ; a » | Probability, have killed him. But the most remarkable 
and fie; wounded, 2 Brigadier-Generals, 3 Colonels, 2/* - , . “ 
A . on a . oo 1; fact has to be told: it was the second time his life had 
Lieuteant Colonels, 9 Majors, 20 Captains, 22 Lieuten- | : 
on - » : r., |been preserved by the same means—a Miguelite shot in 
ants, “ Ensigns, 33 ser,eants, 594 rank and file. With} ,, . ; . oo, 
ar : | Portugal having been stopped in a similar manner! The 
regarc to the Carlist loss, I believe it has never been 
: watches, I believe, are still preserved as relics of no com- 
clearlt ascertained, though, on conversing with two 
Carli officers at our outposts, they admitted having lost 
about 460 men. 
Sevwral of those narrow escapes incidental to most 
fields of battle, and which might almost be termed mira- 


time, discovered that a ball had passed between his right 
arm and side, slightly wounding him, while another had 
verforated the skirt of his frock coat.—Close shaving ! 
The individual bravery of General Evans and his Staff 
was geverally noticed at different parts of the lines, where, 


by personal exhortations and exposure, he and his aids-de- 


great is proportion to the mea. ‘This indeed arose from 
the mauer in which they exposed themselves in leading 
the me on, which induced the Spaniards at San Sebas- | 
tian tosay, the success of the action was mainly attributa- 
ble to the devoted bravery of the officers. The return of 
killed and wounded of the Legion was as follows :— 


- 


Killed 5 Captains, 5 Lieutenants, 5- sergeants, 106 rank 


mon value in this gentleman’s family. 

| At the termination of this action (which might have 
been rendered the forerunner to a series of successes, if 
Hernani—which the Carlists in their panic had abandoned 


culous were seen to take place during the fruitless —had been taken and fortified) our brigade was left in 
experditure of life which attended the several attacks Possession of the centre oi the lines, he day had turned 
made on Lugariz. One of these “squeaks for life”) oUt beautiful, and great numbers of Spaniards, who had 
secured to a Lieutenant O'Connor, of the 9ih Regiment,/"ot shown their noses out<tde of the city lor many 
who vas noted for his extraordinary activity. He had ouths, now w siked into the country, and came for the 


chargd up to the Carlist ditch with one or two other first time to visit the scene of conflict. ‘Their joy at our 
success was unbounded, while they seemed not a little 


surprised at the sceve of desolation and death around 
them; the smouldering and blackening ruin, the pale and 
ghastly dead whose blood had dyed the earth around the 
tortified houses, together with the groans and cries of the 
wounded, formed a scene that by no means found a 
pleasing relief in the appearance of those who had 
escaped the enemy's shot. With mouth’s blackened with 
biting cartridges, and clothes torn and covered with filth 
and mud, our men, as they reclined from their fatigues 


offices and some men, but unable to endure the fire 
with which they were received, those not shot down 
immediately turned round and rushed back. Several of 
the Cirlists, jumping over their parapet, pursued them, 
butchering the wounded, and endeavouring to make 
prisorrrs. ‘Two of them, of grenadier stature, overtook 
and sized Lieutenant O'Connor. In a moment his 
sword was wrenched from his hand, and the bayouet of 
one a) his breast, when, with wonderful presence of mind 
and address, he tripped up his assailant with the bayonet, 
and kmocking the other down with a blow of his fist,| "pon the clayey ground, exhibited in their appearance a 
effected his escape. In another of these assaults a poor tolerable display of the hard work they had gone through. 
fellow, whe had fallen wounded, seeing a Carlist spring | The ladies of San Sebastian, with the kind feelings 
over the parapet to despatch him, urged by the strong|that characterize the sex, had testified the most lively 
love of life, folded himself up like a ball, and so rolled|commiseration for our wounded. These they came out 
himsdf down the muddy and blood-stained hill into the} to meet as they were borne into town; proflering them 
midst of the troops under the bank. A similar ingenious | refreshments, and offering their services as nurses. Nor 
expedient saved the life of Captain Thompson, of the 9th|do | know of more than one very ungrateful return made 
Regiment, at ‘a different part of the lines. But the/to their kindness. This occurred in the person of one of 
narrowest escape, perhaps, occurred to Major Talbot, of|the most notable of four O'Donoghues in our regiment. 
the ist Regiment, an officer whose bravery and love of| This rascal—who, from the possession of a most facetiou 

thrusting himself upon all oceasions into the midst of| temper, having a quick eye for forage, and being enabled 
danger, twelve years’ active campaigning has not sufficed | to sing a good song.—was something of a pet among his 
to destroy. This officer no sooner beheld the 4th and 8th | comrades, early in the fight became lost to their admiring 





Regiments commence their charge, than eager to lead the eves. Judging the fatigue he was undergoing to be 
way into the redoubt, he rushed forward, followed by two | inimical to his health, or having certain mental misgivings, 
or three men, towards the parapet. Although instantly | as it afierwards appeared, of having his weight increased 


left by his men, who were shot or fled, Talbot, waving | by the receipt of an ounce of lead, he early av tiled himself 
his sword, carried away by a wild and daring impulse,|oi an expedient, not a litile ingenious, for quitting the 


still rushed on alone; while the Carlists, seeing a solitary | field. Taking an opportunity of slipping away while we 
officer running towards them, at least a hundred yards in}were going through an orchard, he ture from the back of 
alvanee of the troops, actually ceased to fire upon him,ja dead man his blood stained shirt, and wrapping this 


imagining that it was his intention to desert. Thefround one of his legs, Master Donoghue assumed the 
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gait of a wounded man, and immediately commencedjabandoned their design of getting a peep into our posi- 
retracing his steps, bawling lustily for help, and calling} tions for the present. On giving a word of caution about 
for a stretcher “ to save his soul from the bloody Carlists.” | this ravine to an officer who relieved me the following 
The exertion of his lungs procuring him what many a\day, he turned a deaf ear to my report, and was so nearly 
poor fellow around perhaps was too weak to call for; and | taken prisoner, with the whole of his piquet, that he was 
O'Donoghue throwing himself upon a stretcher, was|driven in with his men without having time to fire a shot. 
carried away by four Spaniards, giving particular orders|Such was the extraordinary cunning of the Carlet troops 
to mind how they “ jowlted him.” Being among the first|in surprising a post, that the third night followng their 
arrivals for the hospital in town, his stretcher was repeat-/|first attempt, they again had nearly cut off the piquet 
edly stopped by some of the towns-people, who, anxious| under Count de Kalling, an officer on leave of absence 
for news, inquired how the day was going on, to which | from the Swedish Guards, and who was obliged to re- 
O'Donoghue gave a most terrible account of the slaughter, | treat precipitately, but not before he had one or two of 
affirming, among other things,—that General Evans had | his men shot, and received a severe wound himsef in the 
been shot just after he had killed the Carlist commander/|leg. Our in-lying piquet, together with some companies 
with his own hand,—that the Legion was nearly degjof the 10th and 7th, on this occasion, were immediately 
troyed—and that he had only escaped by fighting his way |on the spot. The dull gry of morning enabled us to 
through fifty Carlists. All this, conveyed in broken| perceive a column of the Carlists ascending the ravine, 
Spanish, not a little alarmed the female portion of his; covered by a company or two of their extended skirmish- 
auditors, while glass after glass of the protlered liqueurs ers, with whom our regiments were quickly engeged.— 
and cordials were taken off by Mister O’ Donoghue with a| The Carlists, however, getting possession of some houses 
facility that not a little surprised his fair ministers, so that|close to our piquet-ground, Captain, afterwards Major 
by the time he was carried into the hospital and laid upon |O’Dell, charged at the head of his company with fixed 
a bed, he was tolerably well advanced in that state| bayonets, and driving the enemy down the ravine, kept 
nautically termed “ three sheets in the wind.” On one of possession of the ground. In this affair the Carlst offi- 
the assistant-surgeons attending and desiring a dresser to|cers behaved most gallantly, rushing before thei men, 


use gentichess in removing the bandage from the supposed and cheering them on to ascend and drive us fion eur 
fractured limb, the cheat for the first time was discovered. | positions. ‘T'wo in particular were far in udvance df their 

“Why, you scoundrel, you are not wounded!” ex-|companies, and for a long time seemed impervbus to 
claimed the indignant surgeon. lead, while flourishing their swords, they cheere} and 

“And wounded is it you mane?” exclaimed O’Do-| swore by turns: the men, however, appeared to prefer 
noghue, with a most ludicrous look of assumed surprise, long shots to crossing bayonets. Both these fine fllows 
as the surgeon alterwards told me; “If I'd staid to be, fell; and it was afterwards stated, [ believe, at the Carlist 


kilt by the murthering Carlists, sorrow to me sowl, who | outposts that one was a German. 
would there be now to keep the boys of the rig'ment alive, Another instance of individual bravery on the yart of 
I’m thinking !” a Carlist, which fell under my notice and that of the 


greater poruion of our officers, deserves to be recorled — 


Although we had possession of a considerable open 
tract of country in front of San Sebastian, the enemy 
still retained the ground on the other side of the Urumea, 
where they had established their outpost quarters at the 
convent of San Francisco. It being thought expedient 


he Carlists, after finding that our positions were not to 
be looked into, much less carried, retreated. A small 
party of Carlists, in particular, made a stand for some 
time in a ploughed field against a company of Chapelgo- 
to obtain possession of the port of Passages, from whence |" until, by one or two at a time, they all retirel, A 
‘arlist officer and his dog were the last remaining As 


the enemy received many of their supplies, on the 28th a . : 
laining the loud and exulting shouts of the Caapel- 


’ 
general attac's was made upon this position. A pontoon- if cise 
| ‘ 

bridge was thrown over the river, and our troops crossed | S°™s: be immediately commenced patting and phying 

! shaw 
under cover of a heavy fire from the Marine and Legion | ¥'™ his dog in the greatest apparent unconcern, while 
artillery, the latter most admirably and ably served under | ‘be shots were striking up the earth around him. Now 
Colonel Colquhoun. After making a feeble attempt to 


defend some of their positions, our regiments pushed on, 


and then, indeed, he loaded and fired a very hancsome 
double-barrelled fusil he carried, but with such evident 
and assisted by the ships unce r Lord John Hay, s00n indifl we nee, and even good-nature, as far as the erpres- 
y ‘ sion of countenance went—and I could observe his »very 
look through my glass—that even our irregulurs, thirst- 
ing for blood as they always were im fight, cried oat to 


succeeded in making themselves masters of the pretty 
little port of Passages; the town ot which, composed of 
one long, narrow street of white houses, runs along the 
cease firing on “ ¢/ oie al valiente.” After having had 
it least a couple of hundred shots directed to his patticu- 
lar person, the gallant Car'ist slowly retired caressing his 


base of several high hills. On one of these, immediat 
ly above the town, Lord John mounted a strong marin 


piquet, and instantly commenced erecting a permanent 


faithful dog—both of them having had a wonderfui es- 
cape from the bullets which had furrowed the earth about 
them in every direction. 

rom the creat extent of the lines we now oceu- 
pied,and which resembled the form of a crescent, ex- 
tending from the redoubt at Puyo to the little village 


work to pr tect the harbour and town. Besides Passages 
the little village of Alza, together with a high hil) over- 
looking the country for twenty miles round, called the 
Ametza, were taken possesion of. On the 29th, being 
on duty at an outlying and rather dangerous piquet on 
the right of our lines, where the 10th with the 7th Regi- 
ment did duty, my sentries were fired upon and driven in of Alza on our left, it was felt that the very limited 
It was a dark night, and being placed on the right of a|toree under General Evans was perfectly inadequate 
deep narrow lane that communicated with a valley the |‘ garrison, much less defend them in their present 
Carlists had possession of, I had, fortunately for me, on State. To remedy this defect as much as possible, 
my own responsibility, thrown a double sentry forward | general orders were issued for the erection of works, 
down this ravine, by which I escaped being cut off, as|and for strengthening and fortifying our lines. ‘To 
the Carlists, about midnight, made a rush up this path to| effect this object in the most efficient manner, a corps 
get into our rear; but when they found themselves dis-|of Sappers and Miners, composed of 120 of the pick- 
covered, and the piquet under arms to receive them, they ted men of the Legion, were organized and placed un- 
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der the commaad of a highly irgentous and very able 
officer, Captain Adderly Sleigh, K. 'T. S., and ander 
whose active superintendence numerous fatigue-par- 
ties from the regiments of the Legion were immedi- 
ately put to work. Having myself been gazetted to 
the command of the Sappers of the Irish Brigade, I 
was instantly installed into the duties of putting the 
right of our lines in an effective state of defence, un- 
der the immediate direction of General Shaw. 
Indeed, there was good reasou for exertion, as cer- | 
tain news had arrived that it was General Villareal’s| 
intention to concentrate a force sufficient to retake | 
his old lines, and drive our force back into San Se- 
bastian,—a boast he was stated to have made. As} 
it was, however, our situation was not a little alarm- 
ing; the right of the lines being kept by only two} 
regiments, the 7th and 10th, together not mustering| 
more than 1000 nien—a small force, it will be said, 
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about, leaving the ground thickly strewed with their 
dead. 

At Alza, the enemy had nearly been successful. 
This village, the detences of which had not been 
quite completed, was garrisoned by the Ist Regi- 
ment, and a small force of Spaniards from the Cha- 
pelgories and Saragossa corps, under the orders of 
General Chichester. One wing of the 4th Regiment, 
which also formed a portion of this officer’s brigade, 
and was quartered in some fortified houses to the 
left of Alza, had the narrowest escape in the world 
from being cut off, as the enemy, making a rush in 
force, had nearly got into their rear. As it was, the 
house occupied by General Chichester and his aid- 
de-camp, Major ‘Talbot, which was the farthest ad- 
vanced, was being surrounded by the enemy, when 
those officers made their escape. On this occasion, 
Major Talbot had his horse taken and his servant 





to hold the key of our whole position; for if once | killed, who was holding it for him to mount, The 
forced, the Carlists would have got into the rear of|body of this poor fellow was afterwards found in a 
our defences, and have cut off the retreat of the troops| ditch, where he had crawled, and died from the nu- 
into San Sebastian. |merous bayonet-wounds he had received. The Car- 
At length on the 6th of June. the Carlist General |!ist advance upon Alza being made under the fire of 
two or three heavy pieces otf artillery, an 18, 24, and 
32-pounder, aheavy column of their troops succeeded 
for a while in getting possession of Alza, after a very 
murderous action, in Which the coolness and tactics 
of General Chichester were admirably displayed; 
but the 8th Regiment coming up, and the wing of the 
ith being reinforced, enabled our troops to drive back 
the enemy and retake the village, which was done in 
upon the occasion. ithe most determined manner at the point of the 

There was in the Irish Regiments, 1 may say, at| bayonet. Such is a faint outline of certainly the 
this period, an esprit de corps that enabled the officers | most determined attack the Carlists ever made to re- 
generally to feel the greatest possible confidence in| g#!9 the lines, and in which it Is known they lost 
their men; and a proud sense of superiority which little short of 1000 men. Our own loss in killed and 
they felt they possessed over the enemy in the usé wounded was 6 officers, and 299 men. After the 


of the bayonet gave them always a burning desire to| completion of the defence of the right of our lines, 
; above occasion| | was ordered by General Reid to fortify the convent 


San Francisco, and shortly atterwards had com- 
e redoubts 


having concentrated a force of his best troops, chietly 
Navarrese, made a most determined attack along the 
whole of our lines. The action commenced at three 
o'clock in the morning, at our position, where the 
piquets, after some smart firing, were driven in. 
Fortunately some indications of the enemy had in- 
duced our active Brigadier to fall the troops in half 
an hour earlier than usual, so that we were prepared 


come to close quarters. On the we 
several of our companies charged with their usual | ©! 
gallantry, driving two battallions of the Carlists be -| mitted to my charge the erection of thre 
fore them. upon three hills facing the position of Lord John 
But the attack upon our position proved little more} Hay; the Ist Regimeut of the Legion at Passages 
than a feint. After some firing and maneuvring, just) being placed in orders at my disposal, for the better 
sufficient time was allowed by the enemy for our/¢arrying on of these works. While thus employed, 
other positions to send us a reinforcement of troops, | the advanee upon Fuentarabia took place. Its miser- 
which fortunately did not take place, when a furious able failure, with the causes which led to it, itis here 
and simultaneous attack was made along the remain-| Pethaps unnecessary to enter into. It is sufficient to 
der of the lines. Indeed, the blended reports of | S4Y that General Shaw could, in the first instance, 
musketry and artillery indicated the furious assault| have carried the town with ease, with the Irish Bni- 
that was going on at the Ametza hill, and at the vil-|gade alone, a fact every officer who served in that 
lage of Alza. ‘The former commanding position was brigade is fully convinced of. 
held by General Fitzgerald with the 3rd and 9th Re-| Having advanced the works on which I had been 
giments, one or two companies of the 6th, together|engaged, | was ordered, with the company of Sappers, to 
with a couple of guns of the Marine Artillery. ‘To| assist in the completion of Lord John Hay’s Fort, carried 
carry this hill, eight battalions of the best and bravest}on under Captain Vicars, of the Royal Engineers, A 
of the enemy's troops came up. As if disdaining to|lamentable circumstance occurred, with reference to a 
fire a shot, these troops charged up with fixed bayo- Spanish Captain ot Engineers who relieved me from the 
nets in close columns to the very breastworks which | superintendence of the three redoubts. The day after my 
had been thrown up across the “hill. perfectly undis- | departure he was sitting in his tent taking lunch, while 
mayed at the fire of musketry and artillery that/some ol the miners were blasting a rock, when a portion 
greeted them in their advance. "For several minutes |of stone falling through his tent, struck him on the head 
a close and deadly struggle took place, and for a" killed him on the spot. His loss was particularly 
moment the action seemed doubtful; but Colonels regretted, as besides being an officer of distinguished 
Charchill and Cannon directing an advance of several igallantry, he was much esteemed for his gentlemanly 
of their companies, and Captain Wood making a | Manners. ; 
distinguished charge on a column of the enemy with} Captain Sleigh retiring at this period, in consequence 


his company, at length sent the Carlists to the right/of ill health, the command of the Sappers devolved upon 
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myself as senior officer. Just before the mutiny took | post, and were mainly instrumental in forcing the Carlists 
place consequent upon long arrears uf pay, and to which | to retire. After this action, and a foraging expedition in 
the Legion entirely owed its subsequent demoralization, || which our regiment was concerned, and in which I had 
was ordered to effect the destruction of three of the/the scabbard of my sword broken by a shot, perceiving 


enemy's piquet-houses in front of Lord John Hay's werk.) the increasing demoralization of the Legion, and satisfied 


The Sappers I commanded on t weasion, although} with my military freak, I determined to bid adieu to the 
exposed to the fire of a strong et of e enemy,| pomp and circumstance of—would I could say glorious 
entirely levelled with the gr th utldings, from|'—War; and after being gazetted to the command of the 


whence the Carlists had occas yyed the garrison | Sappers and Miners, I took leave of the Legion in the 
of the fort at nicht. Durin e} wce of this duty,| month of December, 1836, leaving behind me increasing 
for which I afterwards received a lett f thanks from|murimurs and a prevailing discontent amung the troops. 
General Reid, the Marine Artillery, ' i assisted a 
company of English and Spaniards in covering our 
retreat, made some most admurable shots, under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant Savage About a dozen of the 
Carlists fell, and among others an office i mere boy, 
whom [ had observed conspicuous in leading on his men, OUR AIN AULD TOUN. 
trying to cut off my retreat. air aides paebiiaw 
There being little now for the 8 ers to effect, I was 


Denil om nin the OMe . 
again placed in orders tv rejoin the 10th Regiment, and| Oh, weels me on the bright, and the warm sunny glens, 


was present at the acdon of the Ist of October. This! And the bonny heathy hills, and the fragrant flowery 
began at daylight, by the enemy commencing a heavy dens, . : 
cannonade upon a piqu “t-house in the centre uf our lines,| And the little burnies gurgling witk music in their soun’, 
which proceeded from three guns the enemy had mounted! A’ glenting sae sweetly roun’ our ain auld toun. 

on the Ametza hill, which we had before abandoned, and P 

they had entrenched. The piquet-house alluded to was! Let foreign birkies crack o’ their groves among themsels 


commanded by Major Maclean, who, with a company |[ wad rather hae a glisk o’ the purple heather. bells, 


of the 3rd Regiment, very gallantly kept his 


defended his position. The enemy, although they kept up| When the sun blinks blythe aboon our ain auld toun. 


rround, and! And the bonny ewe gowans that shed their sweets aroun’, 





a heavy fire of musketry, showed no disposition to make 

a general advance upon our lines. My own company not! There’s something ay sac kind in a couthie little hame 
going into action, | accompanied t hich was sent, That ilka ane has felt, though he mayna gi’et a nape; 
together with the 3rd, to repel the ens ) their attempt} And weel I wat were I to search the wide warld roun’, 
to advance upalane. The fire that: uded this position! I should ne’er find aught like our ain auld toun. 

was peculiarly hot, and many of ot en fell while 

replying to the er y's. In particular, ¢ mel Ebs-| Wi’ its sonsie lads and lasses as a sunbeam ever kisst, 
worth, whose chivalrous gallantry | deservedly covered} And its gash auld carles in their Sunday claithing drest, 
his breast with the military decorat s of Portugal and! And its gaucie little wifies a’ toddlin’ up and doon: 
Spain, had his horse shot while I was king to hun,| Troth there’s nae place to me like our ain auld toun. 
and the next moment had the s vot struc ya 

shot, which, on p ing up, I four to be made of two In the lar yr suinmei days, when the neebours meet at 
malls joined together. and pPrarsse f cast-iron. In e’en, 

this fatal lane, where Lieutenant Backhouse of the Rocket} And the bare-legget laddies stoutly scamper ower the 
Brigade fell, our regiment lost a fine young officer in the green, 

person of Ensign Gartland, who fell two or three yards on} Ye’ll hear auld warld stories as the joke and tale gat 
my right, a shot having struck him in the jugular vein, roun'— 

and descended into his breast. With the exception of the; We've right queer chaps abootfour ain auld toun. 
enemy's fire at this and one or two ot! spots, the uffair| 

might have been considered as a e parade of artillery ;| Then the langheaded wabster mects the roset-fingered 
the whol of our guns, and those of the Marines along snah 


d shell at the! And the spunky little tailor sae trig and glib o’ gab, 
braid-shouthered smith wha sets richt the state 


our lines, being engaged m throw 
Ametza hill. The shell thus thrown were afterwards! And th 
lone fearful execution among the enemy. | affairs, 

Besides a number of battalions formed in column in| And to a’ the foes to Scotland’s weal a de adly hatred 
rear of the Ametza,a great portion of their men were | 
lying in the trenches, four deep, expecting we should} 
have attacked the hill to take their artillery, when they| And they ken about the Mexicans ? and warrings o’ the 


found to have « 


beara. 


intended to have overwhelmed us with their forc: lurks ! 
Instead of this anticipated event, our shell, falling con- And can pose you wi’ the saws o’ the Chathams and th 
stantly upon masses of men, produced a loss of life that| Burkes! 
; . , ' 

not a little astonished the Legion, when afterwards And they’re awfu’ on the Autocrat, the ill desiguing 
informed of the fact. I pwards of | 100 Carlists were — . : . 
| of O whia’s like the statesmen o* our ain aula toun? 


killed or wounded, and among these many officers 

rank To use the words of a Carlist narrator, “ The 

flower of the Guipuscoans fell on this fatal day.” And the auld lame pensioners they youf about the wars; 
The attack which they had extended to Alva was} lu the heat o’ their story they lay bare their “ cuts and 

coolly repelled by its little garrison; and although the fire scars.” 

at one time was so hot that the artillerya left their, And bray o’ the days when they mawed the Frenchmen 

guns, still, cheered on by Lieutenant Reid of tl Sappers deuon— 

who greatly distinguished himself, the ‘ rnued te t ell Ilu! we’ve brave auld fallows yel in our ain wee tuuu 























DEATH OF 


Bat at kirk my heart grows grit when I gaze frae pew to 
pew, 

For a’ the weel-kent faces that wont to meet my view, 

The young thrapple up, and the strangest hae their day; 

And the auld siller pows are elyin’ away. 


I’m young and yauld enoo, and should Fate ca’ me away 

To warstle wi’ the warld till my locks be thinned and 
gray; 

Should the time at length arrive that my straits I win 
aboon, 4 

Then Heeven send me back to our ain auld toun ! 

For I fain wad look on hame, and wander there a while 

And forget the weary warld, its bustle and its toil, 

Wii’ some auld and faithfu’ cronies ere the sun o” life 
gang doon, 

And be laid at last by them I lo’e in our auld toun. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE DEATH OF CHATTERTON. 

« Pressed hard by indigence and its companions, 
gloom and despondency, the mind of Chatterton be- 
came disordered, and, on the night of the 24th of 
August, 1770, he swallowed a large dose of opium, 
which caused his death. He was found the next 
morniag a horrid spectacle, with his limbs and fea- 
tures distorted, and several pieces of opium sticking 
to his teeth. The floor of his room was covered with 
little pieces of written paper, which he had torn be- 
fore he took the poison.”—Life of Chatterton, John 
Davis. 


SCENE.—/3 Garret in Brook Street, London.—Cuat- 
TERTON discovered seated at a tahle, his face while 
and hollow, and his whole person emaciated. 


Cuat. How cruel is the world which crushes 
worth, 

And calis the guilt blind destiny! O lie! 

J!|-fated world, which makes the fate it mourns! 


Ah! (writing) “* Hurl thee back thy scorn ;’’ let me " 


live yet 

To speak the bursting passions of my soul. [ Writing. ] 

** Ere death shall close his ken.”’ God! that I could 

But spread before mankind’s besotted eyes 

The half that springs up in my bosom now ! 

* [would set so black a stain upon their hearts, } 

As weeping Charity could never wash away. 
[ Pause—writing again. }| 


) 


** While ye would watch and pity me in death.” 

“* My wrongs be on ye!” O pour out thy grief, 

My soul, or send that haggard spirit forth, 

Which once Ambition was, but whose proud throbs, 

And soarings weariless, an icy world 

Unpitying restrained, that back the spirit shrank 

A blasted thing, and mourned, in broken sighs, 

Its beg@ar’d state to stork and hollow solitude. 

0 for the fire of heaven! that I might burn 

Each fearful word into men’s shrinking hearts ! 
[after a pause, writing hurriedly. } 


“ That yet shall tell you how a poet died! 
Why should I cater to ye, wolves!” 
[ Writes again, and then abstractedly reads aloud what 


he has written. } 





| 
Down earth! 
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» *O world of icy-hearted men, 
Tardy to aid, but speedy to destroy. 
Wrung with unmerited neglect, his pen, 
Dipped in his proudest blood, that boby— 
| Who to thy love or justice w hispered when 
Proud soaring honours were his dearest joy— 
Has roused to tell thee he has changed since then, 


And hurl thee back thy scorn ere death shall close 


his ken. 
|** Tonoble souls! ye fancied I could stoop, 
| In miserable indigence, and feed 
Upon the vapid praises of your breath ; 
| Telling my heart that it might swiftly bleed, 
While ye would watch and pity me in death. 
My wrongs be on ye! lean swoop 
E’en as the full-plumed eagle soars on high, 


| lie. 

Light up my heart, ® God! that it may never droop; 
| My soul still tell’s me I’m above the ¢ 
It seeks its upward home while here compelled to 


stay. 





| ay s— 


‘* Ye miserable babblers, know, I dare to die, 
And scorn ye, though ye value me so low ; 
Where feeble nature binds ye grovelling lie; 
The sordid earth’s to you the strongest tie : 
For me, wherever soared my soul, I go! 

I leave you that which ye may know me by ; 
It is your own—the mem’ry of my wo! 


* T could crush down my ever-rising pride, 

And with a throbbing bosom own 
That which my breath has erst denied 4 

Sut, ah, ye’ll find the secret in the groan, 
Which vet shall tell you how a poet died ! 
Why shonld | cater to ve, wolves, full-supped 
With blood more precious than the crystal drops 
From pitying angel’s eyes ?” 
[¢ usting down the paper an l starting to his feet.) 
No! be still unyielding, heart! Why should Lerouch 
And kiss low-humbled the contemning foot ? 
‘bey tell me I am proud, and walk on earth 
Like one whi se prope I home were he aven, or one 
Whose way led over nations’ necks; my God! 
Thou’st made my heart so, and I thank thee for’t! 
It is the noblest attribute of man, 


| That while he walks on earth he looks on heaven, 


Seorning to bend his eyes upon the sod. 
! thus could I spurn thee, O thon, Pride, 
Who fly’st midway between the earth and sky, 


{Thy look still upward turned, while with thy teet 


Thou strik’st the ground to raise thee in thy flight 
Thy vest of glowing red ;—thy heart seen through 
The crystal breast to throb with blood of fire ; 
Thy streaming locks unto the sunshine bare, 
And to the howling tempest; and thy hands 
All weaponless, still clutching at the sky ; 
O God! thus figured to my burning sight, 
Be still my guide, as thou hast ever been, 
And let me shoot along thy rapid way, 
Thy second self! My soul is with thee, 
Though a clogging world still wraps around 
With heavy sutfering my shrunken form, 
And drags my feeble limbs to earth. 
[ Throws himself again into his seat, and buries his 
face in his hands. 


And watch where such as you amid earth’s deserts 
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288 DEATH OF CHATTERTON. 
(After a pause.) O God! to starve—to starve—like| Nothing but a grave } My mother—ah, good God ! 


iny worthless wretch, What of my mother; and my sister? they 

Whom God and men have left to die unknown! | Now fancy I’m triumphant in the good 

Ah, why did I not drop into the grave, | Men shower upon the worthy. I shall kill them too. 
My blood parched up by ceaseless fever, Where are my boastings now? Oh, I had hoped 
Till there ran no drop within my withering veins To heap up hills of riches at their feet, 

To let my spirit live! or why not die And count all valueless, except for them. 

Slain by the northern wind! or like a floweret |Oh, how I sink into a worm to think 1 live 

Blasted by the sun! or sink a hollow victim And am a debtor to the kiudest pair 

‘To some unknown ill past all men’s cure! That ever gave to earth a touch of heaven! 

Or never lived—or died a whimp’ring infant? J—J—that very /, who was to change 

O God! anything but starve—to starve like toa hunt-| Earth’s dust to gold, and bring the wond’ring world ; 

ed dog! To look upon my face! Thank God! they know not 

Flow happy was I when I lived and dreamed all; 

How sweet a thing it was to be a man | Thank God! for now I seem as I should shrink 

And earn men’s praises ! How I loved | A withered corpse before their eyes, did they 

To look with forward eye upon the world, But know the half of what | hoped to do, 

When, flushed and heated with the burning things | And see me now !—Why should I seek te live ? 

My soul would tell me | could give to life, | I’ve lived already long enough to know 

They'd rash to heap those honours on my brow }I cannot live for that 1 love the best. 
A country’s heroes only wear. Miserable hope! | Curses—curses—curses ! what is the world 
Destroying vanity! which blasted, back | But a huge sluggish Jake, where all that’s light 
(Comes creeping to the wounded heart to seek And frivolous floats jauntily above, 
That happy home which now my breast is not While priceless worth sinks darkly, swiftly Gown ? 
Why should I have respect unto the world | I'll be its slave no more ;—] will not lie 
Or to its customs, since it is not just, | And rot, and sink into the clay unknown 

And still denied that which I’ve bravely won? | Through weary rolling years ; or let the heel 

Why should I falter to destroy that life | Of courtly worthlessness crush me to dust. 


[ Tears the paper he has written.}| Pardon me, God! *tis heaven and thee I seek! 
_ e swallows the opium—a 4 
Its heartlessness makes miserable t Thou earth, (He swallow F ause. ] 
I'll give my flesh to thee; my spirit goes elsewhere.| Tig done, my soul thou art avenged ! I pine no more, 
[He takes the uptum from the table, but pauses as he | Ah, what a world of sorrow now is past, 

is about to swallow it.) | And what an easy thing it is to meet with death! 
O—h! This is horrible! lean remember | Why did I waver ? *twill be over soon, 
When first I knew what blighted yearnings were; | N ow it is done—I value life no more 5 
When first unkindness cooled that fev’rish glow j tt was the having it that made it precious. 
Which erst was wont to light the glittering path Now "tis gone—for [ am as a thing of death 
I thought my own—but which, indeed, was neught Still ling’ring on the verge—it is a dream, 
Bat the reflected beaming of the light iW hich, like a waking man, I shake to air, 
My own soul shed. In deep despondency, | How heavy are my eyelide—they are weighed 
Stung by a present wrong, and spiritless | By Death’s hand down! and every limb 
a | Seems loaded with the clods that cover graves. 


To look to future years for my reward, : : D 
1 penned that last sad testament of man, | Thank God, I shall not see life go! 


My Will, and bade my heart prepare to beat no more. - Shall die sleeping ; die—die—ah ! for what? 
How much more sunken am I now ! when food, | To live again !—ah, let me cling to that, 

~ | For thee, weak flesh, wither to dust !—die—earth ! 
How quiet is the world! Death—death—death ! 
God help my mother! Oh, how throbs my heart! 
My brain seems swelling in its scanty cell 
(s though *twoald burst away ;——my mother, 


Which soulless creatures have unsought for, gives 
No renovating impulse to my limbs ;—when wild 
And furious my spirit grows, while sinks, 
In sickliest decay, each unstrung sinew, 

And my pining flesh !—and yet, "tis horrible to die ! 
O God! is there no other w ay t nothing but death— |}O death ! death ! 


[ He falls back in a stupor. | 




















